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The great chameleon 


Joh n Summerson 

TERRY FRIEDMAN 


362pp. Yale University Press, for the Paul 
Mellon Center for Studies in British Art. £40. 

0300031726 

‘nil now there has been only one book on 
James Gibbs, written by Brian Little to cele- _ 
brate the bicentenary of the architect’s death, 
which it missed by a year, coming out in 1955. 

It was an octavo of 310 pages with thirty plates. 
Now, thirty years later, comes Terry Friedman 
with a work of larger format, much longer text, 
331 colour and black-and-white plates and a 
substantially annotated catalogue of authenti- 
cated works. It would be easy to say that Fried- 
man now supersedes Little, but this is not the 
case. He does so in bulk, Intensity of research 
on minor works and wealth of illustration but 
not always in perception or elegance of exposi- 
tion. Little’s book, with its strong feeling for 
the social and political history of the period, 
retains its value. What can reasonably be 
asserted is that we now have two books, very 
different in kind, which together, allowing for 
pluses and minuses all round, provide the 
world with a satisfactory case-history of the 
architect of St Martin-in-the-Fields. 

The text of Friedman's book consists of 
eleven chapters. The first is a- compressed 
account of Gibbs’s career, the second of his 
mode of life, professional practice and source 
material. Then follow chapters on churches, 
church monuments, country houses, London 
bouses and public buildings, and works in Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. A concluding chapter de- 
scribes Gibbs's books and some of the build- 
ings deriving from them in England, America 
and elsewhere. The catalogue, arranged 
alphabetically under counties, summarizes the 
sources of evidence on the origin and realiza- 
tion of each building scheme. 

The biographical chapter coverB the same 
pound, and necessarily uses the same sources, 
as Little, Gibbs was the son of a respectable 
merchant, his mother “a gentlewoman of a 
good family”. He left Aberdeen when he had 
«ome of age, visited an aunt in Holland and 
then wandered, by way of Paris and Vienna, to 
Italy, landing up in Rome where his immediate 
purpose was to enter the Scots College and be 
trained as a missionary priest. He did enter the 
college but had a rough time and soon quit. As 
an alternative to the priesthood he thought first 


of painting, but architecture prevailed and he 
entered the studio of Rome’s top architect, 
Carlo Fontana. He returned to England in 
1708 and, with the help of the Earl of Mar and 
Sir Christopher Wren, obtained a post as sur- 
veyor to the Commissioners for Building Fifty 
New Churches. In that capacity he built one 
church, St Mary-le-Strand. After that he never 
looked back. Prosperous, social and unmar- 
ried, he moved in the same civilizing circle as 
Pope and Prior, with Dahl, Wootton, Bridg- 
man and Rysbrack as comrade artists in the 
service of Edward Harley. He died in London 
in 1754, aged seventy-one. 

He died a Catholic, and an odd thing about 
Friedman’s narrative is the absence of any allu- 
sion to one of the most striking facts estab- 
lished by Little, namely that Gibbs, having 
concealed his religious loyalties from the world 
for forty years, made provision at the eleventh 
hour for the security of his soul by providing in 
his will for the saying of post-obituary masses. 
A published fact with so much bearing on the 
biographical image needs either confirmation 
or contradiction but Friedman gives neither. It 
seems that he has been betrayed by a grossly 
negligent transcription of the will and it is 
necessary to assert here that Little's account of 
'it is correct and his summing-up is therefore 
plausible: “It seems from what we know of his 
prosperous days that Gibbs long found the bur- 
den of open Catholicism, or even crypto- 
Catholicism too much to bear and far too much 
of an impediment to his ambition and his fond- 
ness for worldly comfort.” 

Of the ensuing chapters of the book, those 
on the churches and on the Radcliffe library at 
Oxford have a special importance because it 
was in these that Gibbs was most original and 
most challenging. They also present the histo- 
rian with some intriguing problems of styte. 
The first church, St MayJe-Strand, was begun 
in 1714 and consecrated in 1724. Emerging in 
the present year from the restorer's scaffold it 
looks as fresh as it must have done 268 years 
ago, when the Earl of Mar described it (before 
seeing it) as "the mpst complete little damsel in 
town”. '•Complete'', as it happens is. just the 
word for this rfither narrow single-ced building 
with Its eloquent correspondence Of two spar- 
ingly enriched orders without and two, slightly 
varied, within; a chancel arch framed by an 
architectural trace of the west front; and an 
apse which finds its counterpart in the semi- 
circular porch at the west end. The surprising 
thing is the deliberate complexity of the mod- 
elling, something altogether alien to London. 


The long sides of the church are of five bays, 
plus a narrower slice of wall at each end. Each 
of the five bays has a window above and a niche 
below, all identical, but the first, third and fifth 
bays have columns and pediments framing 
them. The wall face is an ambiguous affair, 
rusticated in shallow recessed panels between 
the columns which stand against plain ashlar. 
The effect is Mannerist, rather than Baroque , 
and is not easily paralleled in Rome. The late 
Arnold Noach drew attention to one demon- 
strable Roman influence - Andrea Pozzo's 
Perspective Pictorum et Architectorum, a work 
which, as Friedman shows later in the book, 
inspired Gibbs elsewhere. But in St Mary-le- 
Strand much remains to be accounted for. The 
interior, covered with a richly coffered plaster 
ceiling of a Roman type, just curved enough to 
be called a vault, is less of a tease and justifies 
the late poet laureate's exclamation - "a 
Baroque Paradise”. 

In 1716 Gibbs’s Tory affiliations lost him his 
surveyorship but he pleaded to be allowed to 
finish St Mary’s in his own way, "since I have 
caryed it up so far to the entire satisfaction of 
everybody”. The plea was accepted but the 
“entire satisfaction" was not as universal as 
Gibbs implied. The poor little building was 
loaded with abuse by the Palladian faction and 
was held up as a specimen of "bad” 
architecture even by Sir John Soane. 

Gibbs was not in a position to let mere mat- 
ters of style interfere with a promising career 
and when, in 1720, the commission for St 
-Martin-in-the-Fields came into his hands he 
took a very different line. He submitted several 
designs to the commissioners responsible for 
the building, including one in the form of a 
great rotunda, with an attached portico as at 
the Roman Pantheon. Friedman sees 'Wren’s 
Great Model for St Paul's as a near-oontem- 
porary prototype but it is worth noting that 
Gibbs’s beloved Pozzo gives a plan for a circu- 
lar church among his perspective studies. The 
design proved too expensive, besides being too 
big for the site, but it was a seminal creation 
and in his last chapter Friedman lists the circu- 
lar and oyai churches of the eighteenth century 
which manifestly derive from it. .. 

The alternative was, of course, a rectangular 
plan on the model of a Roman temple. To 
marry a Roman temple to a Baroque steeple is 
as indecent as it is difficult and St Martins soon 
relinquished the conventional temple form, 
the portico becoming a more or less detachable 
frontispiece with strips of wall to left and right 
of it. Moreover Gibbs modified his side eleva- 


tions by introducing recessed columns in the 
end bays of the sides , the westward bays having 
the effect of acknowledging the powerful 
thrust of the steeple (the same thing happens in 
the eastward bays to mark the logic of the 
chancel). 

The interior is a triumph. Friedman sees it as 
"a church within a church” and so it is. It is a 
Wren church developed a stage or two beyond 
anything Wren did in the City. Wren never 
dared to separate nave and aisles by giant 
single columns; the nearest he got was with the 
twinned giants at St Bride's. Another thing 
Wren never did was to top a column with a 
“dosseret” entablature. This is a strange device 
- at once pedantic and theatrical: pedantic if 
we consider it as the application of a Vitruvian 
dogma and theatrical if we simply enjoy the 
vertiginous thrill of the whole contrivance. 
Where did Gibbs get this idea? Brunelleschi 
used such entablatures at S Lorenzo and S 
Spirito, Florence. But in the 300-year interval 
between these churches and St Martin's “dos- 
seret” entablatures are rarely found. Pozzo 
does indeed give us a beautiful drawing of a 
single specimen but simply as a study in pers- 
pective. One wishes that Friedman had pressed 
his research a little further in this curious 
matter. 

Then there is the steeple. This ngain is a 
development from Wren, though Friedman 
would persuade us that the younger Antonio, 
da Sangatte's tower at Montepulciano has 
something to do with it. Surely not. The bell 
stage is a clear imitation of St Mary-le-Bow and 
what rises above it is nearly all referable to that 
example. Wren's circular tempietto is reassem- 
bled as an octagon, then comes a diminutive 
version of Wren's allusive ring of reversed con- 
soles (commemorating the flying “bows” of the 
pre-fire church); the next stage in Wren’s de- 
sign is omitted but Gibbs finishes, as Wren 
does, with an obelisk. Tt is a highly skilled but 
perfectly comprehensible paraphrase of 
Wien’s composition. 

Friedman gives a chapter to Gibbs's church 
monuments, prefacing it with the dedicatory 
■ plate in Flamsteed's Historic Cclestis which . 
Gibbs drew as early as 1712 and which is almost 
Hue for if'ue a copy of one of Pozzo's aifar- 
pieces.' The design is reflected in the Duke of 
Newcastle’s huge monument in Westminster 
Abbey. 

A great' part of Gibbs’s practice consisted in 
the building of country houses . Friedman sorts 
these into “early", “mature” and “late" 
periods. ' In the early period the so-called 
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desipv for Dupplin Cast le^Perthsi lire, must sure- 
by oe Written off as a mere csopy of Boffrand’s, 
design for MaJgrange. The design for a colum- 
nar screen for Sir William Wyndham at Willi- 
am, Somerset, and an elevation of the Duke of 
Chandos’s house at Cannons, engraved while 
the house still stood in 1739, taken together, 
seem to indicate the quality of Gibbs’s domes- 
tic style while he still thought in Roman 
Baroque terms - ie, before 1720. The screen at 
Witham was never built (it was left to Adam to 
do something on the same lirfea at Osterley); 
the facade of Cannons, presumably built, was 
demolished in 1747. Gibbs’s work at Houghton 
and Wimpole does not compensate for the lack 
of really substantial original work of this in- 
teresting period. 

With Ditcbley, perhaps today Gibbs’s best- 
known country house, we enter the '‘mature” 
period. The Baroque flavour has gone and the 
exterior of Ditcbley might almost be mistaken 
for a house of the pre-Revolution years. “Con- 
venience and simplicity” is now lb e theme a nd, 
for the interior, a “rich, though chaste, style”. 
The saloon, however, has the uneasy air of 
wanting to be grander than its size allows and it 
foreshadows one of Gibbs's latest and grandest 
domestic works, the hall at Ragley (1750-54); 
where the space above the Corinthian order - 
soars up to twice the order's height to meet the 
flat ceiling by way of a groined cove. 

Gibbs was much concerned with the “villa” 
idea, his first enterprise in this kind being Sud- 
brook House, Petersham (1715-19), for the 
Duke of Argyll. He took the plan from Palla- 
dio’s Villa Thiene and thus gave the house a 
30-foot cubic central hall. This survives intact 
and points in the same direction as the Ditchley 
saloon - ie, towards Ragley. Whitton (1725-8), 
for the Duke’s brother, the Earl of bitty, was 
another Middlesex “villa” and so of course was 
Pope's house at Twickenham (1719-20) about 
which, notwithstanding the fame of its builder, 
we know astonishingly little. In the same com- 
lutipgarea.of the rich and noble, the M Frascati 


Bath seized the opportunity to advertise Bath 
stone in the metropolis by providing it on spe- 
cial terms; and Hogarth painted the walls of the 
great staircase for nothing. The administrative 
block and the three great ward-blocks still 
stand and are still in use for the purpose for 
which they were built. Tn quality of design and 
construction, and even to some extent of orna- 
ment, they are in no way inferior to the most 
lordly mansions of the time. 

The penultimate chapter of the book con- 
cerns itself with Gibbs's work at Cambridge 
‘ and Oxford. At Cambridge he was involved in 
two major projects, both begun on exceedingly 
grand lines and then . by force of circumstance, 
abbreviated. The Senate House was to have 
been one limb of a "Public Building” compris- 
ing three connected blocks forming a deep 
courtyard, open to the west. It was intended to 
accommodate a library and variova administra- 
tive and ceremonial functions of the Universi- 
ty. Friedman reproduces two versions of the 
project, both rather pedestrian. One suspects 
that Gibbs felt constrained to pander to the 
obsessions of James Burrough, the Cambridge 
amateur architectural enthusiast. Anyway, the 
scheme ran into difficulties and only the cere- 
monial Senate House was built. A dullish 
building, surely, but beautifully constructed of 
Portland stone and with severe but masterly 
detailing inside. 

The Fellows’ Building at King’s College was, 
similarly, intended as part of a threefold corn- 


neighbours by a slight projection and a pedi- 
ment. Over each projecting (“strong”) side rise 
two Corinthian columns, but each column has 
a twin which rises from an adjoining “weak” 
side. This injustice, however, is repaired be- 
cause each "strong” side, with the bay above it , 
is “weakened" by the penetration of openings 
while the "weak” side and bay are solid. Above 
the balustrade eight buttresses emerge, ex- 
pressing the eight piers of the internal cylinder. 
They fall on the centre lines of alternate solid 
bays and a delicate equilibrium has been 
achieved. It is a brilliant study in contradictions 
and ambiguities, played against the rhythmic 
implications of the cylinder; a sudden retrieval 
from the sixteenth century of the spirit of man- 
ierismo. As such it stands alone in the 
architecture of Britain and if Gibbs had built 
nothing else, the Rnddiffe would qualify him 
as one of our great masters. 

Dr Friedman has given us a book which pro- 
vides nearly ail the information available on 
the subject of James Gibbs, the result of for- 
midable textual and documentary research 
over a long period. It is possible now to make a 
reasonable assessment of .what the man 
achieved. Where style is concerned Gibbs was 
a chameleon architect. We see him starting his 
London career with Italian Baroque, shading 
into Mannerism, then shifting to Wren for 
churches and, for country houses, his own un- 
dogmatic versions of PaUadianism; then, to- 
wards the end, becoming, for one occasion, 
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.has- survived the destruction of Johnston’s 
house and preserves its rich near-Rococo pias- 
ter ceiling, the work of Gibbs’s favourite Tta- 
Bans, Artari and Bagutti. This little building 
’ coioes into a chapter which the author has 
‘ : reserved for things of the kind - garden build- 
■' ■: Ing6, tempie4, ice-houses, a dovecote and, not- ' . 
- -ably, Gibbs's contributions to the'Stowe land-- 
scape: the Boycott Pavilions, the PaUadiain 
... bridge and the Gothic Temple of liberty!. 

; • • A chapter on London town houses- deals 
. . with Gibbs’s participation In Edward Harley's 
; , ! development of the family estate arouncj 
Urt Cayenjdish Square, Here, hrHetirietta Street. 
Xv/i (now, wholly rebuilt)' Gibbs had his own fesh. 
X deride and built, as an investment, two other 
; hpUsoS of bis own designing. A room from one 

' vf .i i j a ' 



i\va of James Gibbs's designs for the Hadcllffi Library, Oxford, reproduced front the book reviewed here 


■r position. Hawksmoor offered a design but 
Gibbs’s “handsom plain manner” was pre- 
■ ferred.Th^ west wing was built add handsome 
; is the word. A similar block would have closed : . 
- the courtyard towards Trumpington Street and 
r between the two would have been more of the 
same tHingbUt with a projecting portico facing 


brilliantly Mannerist. That these stylistic man- 
oeuvres have some correspondence with pat- 
ronage and politics is obvious but we have 
nothing like enough detail to plot the connec- 
tions. If we ask where was the "essential” 
Gibbs, there is no obvious answer. In every 
style he handled (excluding only the Gothic) 


ofthespis in the.Victdria and Albert Museum.:.; . the chapel. Fortunately, perhaps, the Fellows;- his polished technique sethlm head and shoul 
There is nothing else of hiS an the estate! ex---' '■fm.nH im»ki. +J1 nnuiuH 1 ul — ■*—»*- JS -** — -■* 1 — •***- 


cepf, indeed, the "Oxford Chapel" (St Peter’s, 
Vefo. Street), plain’ Outside .but a mJnlature St .' 
: Martin’s within, described in a preVious chap-; 
terV An earUer. and more important London 
connection was With'Buriiirgton House before' 
ft becameian exclfeely Paikdian stronghold. : 


found themselves unable to proceed beypnd;- .^ders above his Palladia!! contemporari 
the first 'block. 7 . : ^^jVtehooI of Vanbiugh' and Hawksmoor 

... -At Oiford, greater things were on the way,;- 
• The buiiding of a library With Dr John Rad* 
ctiffe’i [ bequest of -£40,000 roused great ex? 

„ peqtafton'S. Hawksmoor, already employed at 
! Aft Souls, produced a design in the form of a 
-domed rotunda - attached to the"old Bodleian. 


contemporaries. The 
he de>- 

Uberately shunned; In general, he settled for a 
sensible (and sometimes, admittedly rather 
dull) compromise, with a few personal quirks. 

Somewhere near the centre of the Gibbs 
story is the enigma of conscience. Gibbs wore a 1 
Protestant mask; to lower it would have been 
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When John Martin Robinson tells us in hu 
introduction that The Latest Country Horn 
follows in “an informal and general way” the 
work of the late Christopher Hussey he is being 
both disarming and wise. It may well be that 
there is a place for a serious study of the large 
houses built in the countryside since 1945 but 
that has still to be written. Mr Robinson's book 
is a trivial, anecdotal work that will undoubted- 
ly be popular, and should quickly find a place 
beside the piles of old copies of Country Lift 
which figure fit so many of its colour and black- 
and-white illustrations. 

Hie existence of the contemporary country- 
house as opposed to the house in the country It 
open to question. To have any real validity* 
school or type of architecture needs to develop 
a genre or vocabulary which gives some due to 
the function of the buildings and of the nature 
and taste of the patrons. Most of the houses 
discussed in this book have little in common 
other than that they are the homes ofrichmen 
who enjoy opulent clutter and are afraid of new 
ideas other than those of a technological 
nature: few of them would be out of place in 
Weybridge, Hampstead or Atlanta. - - 
Robinson separates them into three groups: 
modem, restoration/reconstruction and pas- 
tiche. Of the first group, clearly Robinson's 
least favourite, the examples are, with one ex- 
ception, depressingly dull. The exception Is the 
Duke of Westminster's new Eaton Hall.Thish 
successful, not because it is a real country 

house- which it is not -but because it has mudi 

more, the appearance of a minor embassy, 
given the international dimension of the Gms- 
venor fortune this is not inappropriate. • 
The reconstruction school starts with the im- 
mense advantage of working on houses tto 
have already been designed, and gene rally 
time when these matters were belter u™»- 
stood. In the hands of an architect of thequau- 
ty of Francis Johnson the results can he oolfi 
effective and sensitive, as his work at EvedJ 
ham and Houghton shows. Badly 
however, tbe results can be disastrous 
there can be nothing more tasteless than 
paintings of the Temptation of and on w 
staircase celling at Ragley. • ' ^ 

The author reserves his greatest prajeij 
the school of pastiche. In the work of S* 
like Sir Albert Richardson and his son-in-^ 
Eric Houfe, whose work was 
attempt to start again at the point wiewi. 
the death of Sir John Soane, the deveW** 
of design had stopped, there was a 
that tradition might reassert itself. Bu 
tljeir contemporaries prefeired to * 
and please their clients, and, with 
tion of James Fletcher Watsons 
' eighteenth-century Norfolk vernacidw, ^ 
Suits are disappointing. al! ibe 

dreary example Is Knowsley, which _ . 
appearance of a temporary officer^ a . 
Signed for an unfashionable _ rfitf Lf.^try of 


more 


Defence. Possibly the most 
honpat houses are those of Qulnla . - ^ : 

the iateRaymond Britb, wbl A^ n ^& 
detailed sterility, adapt joyefloi 

ladio to Hqllahd, to the chents ta_ 
the absprd vrill cf-^ u ““^ 1,nraham ^ 
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eighteenth' century- meant 1 ., 

. provision forthepoorbutvalua^e prestige ^ 
the npt-so-poor, ■ Services glven' f * ' * " * 

projects cbtild.eamdividtuds'ln g< 
patronage and Olbbs /Wax eba ra. 
prompt ip o^ring his service? % h^ ^ ^ 
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Unquiet Souls: The Indian Summer of the 
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Hiere was room for a book about the Souls. 
Apart from an unlearned coffee-table book 
published earlier this year, there has been little 
written about the group as a whole although 
there have been many biographies of its indi- 
vidual members. When one observes the un- 
diminishing industry in books about Blooms- 
bury it is surprising that publishers have not 
earlier thought of the possibilities offered by 
the Souls. They were, after all, better bom, 
better looking, richer, more heterosexual, 
more influential in the affairs of the nation 
(one prime minister, another prime minister’s 
wife, and a viceroy of India), and even some- 
times cleverer than the Bloomsbury group. Yet 
they have been neglected. This book ends that 
neglect; at the same time it is unlikely to gener- 
ate a surge of public interest. 

Ambition in a book is often welcome; but 
the ambition of Unquiet Souls is reckless. Fac- 
ing already the manifest difficulties of writing 
about a group, and a group that insisted on 
denying that it existed (“never can there have 
been people less desirous of forming a clique”, 
laid little Desborough; “to me the name of 
Souls seemed always meaningless and slightly 
ludicrous”, wrote Arthur Balfour), the author 
bu extended her examination to the next gen- 
eration, the Coterie , and enlarged her scope to 
include the social and economic history of the 
period, Her research is excellent and her mate- 
rial dazzling but the result is disappointing. 
Angela Lambert's approach, a mixture of 
we, envy and disapproval, is unsuited to her 
Uik. She (s continually lecturing her reader, 
drawing conclusions, often contentious, and 
■uking inferences, many banal, some plain 
% Nothing is left to the reader. And what a 
mange reader Lambert has In mind. It is im^ 
probable that a book about the Souls would 
•ppcal to people of particularly low intelli- 
gence yet Lambert treats her readers as idiots. 
Repetitions appear on almost every page. Not 
only are characters introduced again and again 
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with the same potted account of their blood or 
emotional relationships but we are repeatedly 
regaled with the same pieces of trivial informa- 
tion, for example that the Souls referred to 
their leather trunks as Noah’s Arks. 

One could perhaps forgive the repetitions if 
the author had spared us some of her com- 
ments. Scarcely a quotation can escape without 
a remark attached to its tail: “Plainly the gla- 
morous and godlike Harry was not accustomed 
to having his wishes fioutedl” As well as Harry 
Oust being “godlike and glamorous” , Lady 
Randolph Churchill is “smoulderingly lovely" 
and the Tennant sisters are “glittering, multi- 
coloured personalities”. Throughout there 
is a liberal use of exclamation marks, a bad 
habit possibly caught from some of the female 
Souls. 

There are also some odd gaps. A characteris- 
tic of the period, which most biographers treat 
with care but do not ignore, was the endless 
flow of anti Semitic remarks and jokes. These 
were particularly prevalent among the Coterie. 
Lambert avoids the issue entirely and her reti- 
cence is most misleading. She introduces 
Edwin Montagu as the ideal suitor for Venetia 
Stanley: “He possessed. almost every advan- 
tage. He was immensely rich; devoted to Vene- 
tia; moved in the highest circles of London 
society; and was intelligent and cultivated like 
herself.” That he was a Jew and therefore cons- 
idered altogether unsuitable for Venetia by all 
her friends Lambert never mentions. 

The First World War takes over the last third 
-of the book. This part is better than the rest 
although much of the material is familiar. Lam- 
bert leans heavily for interpretation on Nicho- 
las Mosley’s Julian Grenfell and has not made 
enough use of Cynthia Asquith’s war-time di- 
aries. She has no particularly new insights to 
offer. Hie Souls deserved a better book. Laura 
Tennant’s description of herself at the age of 
twenty-one, “a longing to understand, a great 
overwhelming ignorance, a sympathy for all 
that’s bad except cowardice and ungenerosity” 
remains an endearing testament. And in their 
early years, at least, the Souls were a most 
attractive group. Alas, Mrs Lapibert has 
buried their charm and endowed them with an 
unappealing posterity. The book is well illus- 
trated . There are forty-eight pages of excellent, 
photographs, marred by foolish captions. 
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In her previous books Adeline Hartcup has 
Jjrcen some account of life in boththe servants’ 
hall and the nursery of the nineteenth-century 
jwmtxy house; now she moves on to the mating 
ntua^ of the drawing-room. “How does the 
W compare with the present?” she asks 
yy. "How’does it all add up?” She con- 
Opdes that the ‘advantage is not all with , the 
•jjjjeth century. "Freedom is a tricky hoirse 
ijf 3 t it is a pleasure to retreat back into 
■ 2! W ^ chandeliered ballrooms and 
^^•cartiages-fo meet men and women 
. instincts and bmotioris recogiizably like 
.W-Wt?;-.-.; ; . . • 

' ^ rifyod she sets outto cqllpct an anthol-. 

^ 01 those, moves in the game which gave ;, 
i, ^*etlftng to gossip about at the time 
•' ever since. She cheerfully 

oft-toldtale aridoneor two, 
khowrt and she ranges from l-tyron's; 
SJff 10 ^ .^uftocaj amittes amomuses of, 

• bfflliant to be true” Squls. She 1 

^™ : ^4hpce4se8 ahd failures Of those Fh° ' 
struggles for freedom of 
'iff She, touches upon irregular-'. 
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The publication of Life with the Ladies of Llan- 
gollen suggests that these ladies may be about 
to multiply exceedingly In the way the Edwar- 
dian Lady has done. Calendars and drying-up 
cloths, table mats and gardening gloves, all 
stamped with images of Eleanor Butler and 
Sarah Ponsonby and their home Plas Newydd 
with its flowers and haystacks, may be ready 
waiting in the womb of time. Hie three 
elements necessary for that sort of cult are 
present: ladies, the country, and olden days. 
The fact that the Ladies were almost certainly 
lesbians might discourage some of their possi- 
ble following but would be outweighed by the 
fact thay they were aristocrats. 

Ms Mavor’s biography, The Ladles of Llan- 
gollen, appeared in 1971 and was much- 
needed,' if only to summarize and scotch the 
ludicrous untruths that had circulated about 
them since their deaths. In treating a subject 
which invites vulgarization, the biography as a 
whole finds exactly the right approach: neither 
solemn nor jolly, always informative and often 
touching. But perhaps enough was enough. 

Life with the Ladies of Llangollen is, as 
Mavor explains, based on The Hamwood Pap- 
ers, which appeared in 1930. This book was the 
initiative of Eva Mary Bell, whose family had 
inherited and passed down a collection of the 
Ladies’ papers, kept at the family house, Ham- 
wood, in County Meath: the core of Mrs Bell’s 
book is a .selection from Eleanor , Butler’s 
diaries. 

Bell often shows signs of consciously using 
her material as an escape route, a way back to a 


lost Eden. Clearly we are already on the road 
to Lark Rise and Edith Holden territory, and 
in her present book Mavor moves into the fast 
lane. “I have respected the current shift of 
interest... from the national to the local so that, 
tike the Ladies themselves, I have considered 
the choice of a new pair of sugar-tongs of more 
moment than the Restoration of the Bourbon 
monarchy." This is hardly fair to the Ladies; 
Sarah Ponsonby was joking. 

Mavor has grouped the material accord- 
ing to months, from 1778, the year when the 
two young women eloped from Ireland 
together to settle in Wales, to the year before 
Eleanor’s death, 1828: an interesting idea 
though I am not sure it has the anti-linear effect 
that she intended. The selection is founded on 
Mrs Bell’s, with the addition of extracts from 
unpublished papers: miscellaneous letters, a 
journal (Eleanor), accounts and recipes 
(Sarah). It embraces the unnecessary: “I took a 
dose of Caster oyi” and the mildly interesting: 
“Workman in the Shrubbery 2 days 2s4d.” It 
ranges from domestic intimneies: “Finished 
Spenser to my Love” to life outdoors: “Birds 
singing sweetly this silver Valentine’s Day.” It 
incorporates such home news as King George's 
fits of madness, and plenty of news, usually 
doleful, from abroad: “Dreadful account of the 
nastiness, misery, poverty and Immorality 
which prevails at Paris. 1 ’ . 

As a matter of fact life at Llangollen was by 
no means the rustic retirement the Ladies liked 
to pretend and had sincerely aimed at. Visitors 
and letters poured in from a wider world, and 
when they were alone the women studied 
foreign languages and foreign texts which took 
their minds well beyond the parish boundaries. 
Life with the Ladles of UangoUen cannot help 
! glanclng at ambivalence of this kind but the 
selection as a whole leaves a strong taste of 
paradise lost. To look at, the book is un- 
ashamedly pretty and rural. 




courted the widow of Thomas Coutts when she 
was fat and fifty and won for himself add his 
bride the nicknames Lord Noodle and Queen 
Dolabella. . 

The cheeriness of the author’s style can be 
misleading. There is an implication that the 
doctor who attended at the birth of the sixth 
Duke of Devonshire, whose legitimacy was in 
question, "contributed to the mysteiy by shoot- 
ing himself” as a result of something to do with 
that birth, whereas in fact it was because he 
rightly or wrongly took the full responsibility 
for the tragic death of Princess Charlotte and 
■her. baby.. . /-• . ; . : . 

! The book ends with sbmii chapters m " .close- • 
ups” oh case-histories* ihciudfng'Byrdn’s flirta- 
tion with the married Lady ; Frances Webster, 
thesad final letter of ladyFrederica Stanhope, . 

whddiedindiildblrthattbeageof twenQr-two • 

and whose desolated husband hanged himself : 
five years later, and roraV extracts from the. 
diary of Lucy Lyttelton, who married . Lord 
S Frederick Cavendish, who as Chief Secretary . 
to the LOrd Lieutenant of Ireland was mur- 
dered in Phoenix Pwk, Dubtip, J 1 188 ?;. . 

• ■ The marriage ; qiarket ip '• 

aristocracy and > gentry . made tiieir. 

. deals flourished throughput the tifaetronth 
century, though ' the class whose .interests it ; 

; served wbs by the end of that century well on , 
" the way to economic 1 
- social influence lasted the 

HartcuprecorttesomeoftheresultantritUBb f • 

courtship, marriage add extmrmanipge wfth 
1 evident enjoyment. ... 

■ postaobi nfiAHD l^AflRpADitp i- 






"Tom Sharpe serves up the loudest laughs in literary 
comedy . . . He Is the great post-Waugh humorist, the 
Wodehouse who dares plunge into the bottomless 
vulgarity.and hysteria of our times, and a rattling good ' 
companion on a train journey.” . 

. David Hughes, Mail oa Sunday 

“Tom Sharpe’s plot in Wilt on High could never happen in real 
life, Yet such is his conicbrilllance that one cxtostanflyxemlnds 
oneself how true to life his fiction is." 

Dav7d7\visroni^vfes-,0a0yTel«giaiih 

,, Avaryfijimyltook...htepflirfecrtstu8jvirto 

• Stanley Reynolds, Punch 

Wf dn has murdifo enjoy as weft wsontething serto to say ” 

' " EG. TYeadVireU, Tim** Literacy Sopfderirent 

*Tbm Sharpe is back oh form . . . Returning to the Rutland Tech and Ids 
greatest contic hero means that thla time ho atays Sharpe to the bottom of 
theglass,” . ^hhoiasShiirnptop,Sii 0 da.y limes 

^ £ 8 . 9 $ 
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Tapping the Great Mind 


Peter Redgrove 


GRAHAM HOUGH 
The Mystery ReHgioimfW.B. Yeats 
129pp. Brighton: Harvester Press. £15.95. 
0389204641 

I have overheard scholars quarrelling about 
the nature of Yeats’s magical grade or degree 
in the Golden Dawn. “AdepiusExemptus, in- 
deed! exempt from what troubles of ordinary 
mortals?” Auden couldn't stand the magic 
either, and expostulated “How on earth, we 
wonder, could a man of Yeats's gifts take such 
nonsense seriously ... so essentially lower- 
middle-class .... Mediums, spells, the 
Mysterious Orient - how embarrassing." It 
was in this same year (1948) that Graham 
Hough himself wrote on this subject that " the 
beliefs underlying any great poetry must repre- 
sent a permanent or recurrently important 
phase of the human spirit, and cannot be mere- 
ly individual or fashionable fantasy". Never- 
theless Auden’s has remafned a widely held 
attitude. 

The Mystery Religion o/ W. B. Yeats derives 
in part from lectures in which Professor Hough 
set himself the task of presenting Yeats’s occult 
philosophy to a general literary audience. It 
does not, as the publisher's blurb claims, give 
an “extensive history of the occult tradition” 
and Hough makes it clear that he is aware of 
the radical simplification he is engaged upon. 
Its contribution is that the turning to and fro of 
its reasonable scepticism, always deferential to 
the poetry itself, will assist the kind of reader 
for whom the magic stands in the way of the 
poetry. 

Fortunately, this type of readership is less 
influential than it used to be, as it is beginning 
to be understood that the modes of conscious- 
ness from which a good poem arises, and the 
changes of consciousness that it gives rise to in 
the reader, are not so different in kind from 
those types of experience that we.calt “magic- 

contemplative magic, which is the art of caus- 
ing changes in consciousness by the exercise of 
wiU, Thus the discipline of the poet, the Jesuit 
exercises of St Ignatius, the combinatory play 
ahd thought-experiments of an Einstein, the 
active imagination of the analytical psycholog- 
ist, and the 'pathworking of the pccultist on the 
, Cabbalistic Tree of Life ^re not different in 
- kind, but are all attempts to enlarge the range 
of the conscious mind by techniques of willing, 
. ."and thus to come into foltitlonihip with the 


informed by the occult idea of correspond- 
ences, "as above, so below”, so it rests squarely 
in “the idea of a vast design, so intricate that ail 
experience could find its place within it, and 
yet be part of the same pattern". The Christian 
myth , with its various territorial exclusions, did 
not have the same claims. Yeats was able “to 
situate friends, enemies and indifferent con- 
temporaries in their due position on the Tree of 
Life so that they became inhabitants of some- 
thing more fundamental than ah erotic or 
heroic legend". Hough can find no analogue to 
this power nearer than Dante, and it came 
from occult study (as indeed William Ander- 
son's Dante the Maker suggests was true of the 
older poet too). ■ 

As to the personal reward, Hough recalls 
Virginia Woolfs meeting with Yeats in 1930 
(the poet then being sixty-five). He notes that 
her diary entry was an act of homage and re- 
spect “ not very common in the annals of 
Bloomsbury". Yeats talks about dreams and 
states of the soul, about modern poetry and its 
deficiencies at the end of its era, about another 
system of thought that was due to arrive. Virgi- 
nia Woolf, not accustomed to being over-im- 
pressed by distinguished men, calls him “vital, 
supple, high charged and altogether seasoned 
and generous”, felt her own ignorance in com- 
parison to his “complete psychology”, spoke of 
theintricacy ofhis art, “also ofits meanings, its 
seriousness, its importance, which wholly en- 
grosses this large active minded immensely 
vitalised man". The actual diary entry 
(November 8) is a little more ironic than 
Hough’s account suggests: “He seemed to live 
in the centre of an immensely intricate briar 
bush; from which he could issue at any mo- 
ment; & then withdraw again. And every twig 
was real to him.” 

The suggestion is that other people could see 
the m8gic that Yeats knew introspectively, as 
in "Vacillation": “While on the shop and street 
1 gazed l My body of a sudden blazed; I And 
twenty minutes more or loss / It seemed, so 
great my happiness, / That I was blessfid and 
r ^r ,^Vdd‘bVe^,"-iir thirprqse version Of this poem 

- r. ariiii An IP fUu Inla liafl tia^ArtiA ■ 


we tnay svghify iie &aya: ^It seems as If the Vehicle had become 

contemplative magic, which is the art of caus- . p ure aiM j foj- extended and so luminous that the 
irig changes in consciousness by the exercise of images from Anima Mundi embodied there. . . 

will. Thus the discipline of the poet, the Jesuit would burn up time...". “Vehicle” in this con- 
exercises of St Ignatius, the combinatory play text I understand to mean the semi-electrical • 
ahd thought-experiments of an Einstein, the ama that is reputed to surround all human 
active imagination of the analytical psycholog- beingS| ^ which fo* magical exercises are 
ist, and the pathworking of the pccultist on the . ^ t0 render c6*sdom and sensitive. 
Cabbalistic Tree of Life qr* not different in Where I differ from Hough is in his insist- 
■ kfrid, but are all attempts to enlarge the range - encc that. the occult tradition he sketches for us 
of the consdOus mind b? techniques of wiUlpg, . was i tsesse nce life-denying, so that Yeats 
"and thus to come into relationship, with the can be seen as a particular exception. Indeed, 
powers that move us,. As GeorgO Mills Harper Yeats was a particularly gifted and able practi- 

. Py*?. 11 ® ’. Jf - ® s G°fa n . Dortn* By metas of , tioner, but thh practices of training in the Gol- 
magic, as.Yeats conceived it, man can under- • den Dawn were intended to bring about such 
stand,- not ■control nature.. Once Jie under- results as these. There were, for example, rites 

... stifoda nature as a .sentient unity, a Great Mind ■ of assumption and transformation which were. 
/ ofjMempry, he may discover theaecrets of the intende d to bring about a state of expanded 
universe, of the part, as well as ihe prescnt, of . p erception sU ch 

as an incarnate god might en- 

the Invisible as woU as to visible." joyi “It seemed, 9a great my tappraea, TliM I 

mine oteA rlnac mamri trionn pniiarohr 


" T. : T mm- ' ■. , iuvi . ii a^uiw, 

: Thus also does Yeats's magic stand squarely 
•intheRomantic tradition of-the“ruuic script” ,, : i. 

Of nature or Chifferwcfirifi , th at “ m aryellous : 

.. secret wrifingybu find .everywhere’’ of Noyalis, 

• of Blake, and Boehme In De Signature Renun, 

• right* back tp. Plotinus and Plato and maybe - 
■ • beyond. \ • 

. Hough speqds sprite time establishing the 
V rotrilfy 6f this rivaitoWhathaa seemed tomany 
. j fofepnly j^blefraditlon worthy ot thename;- ; VV 

’ : : the : Bliptic pnepf] the-' GathqHc Christian • ", : 

v- foeofogical orthodoxy. He finds plausible (hat; .. : ; 

\\ foe fohner ei^at^ froip the 
. ; j World of late antiquity; and recurs hi puf own i ’ : -v ; J . j ; 

, ; age.because of simllat sodal an^ pplitical, ron- • 

I ditiphs'-T tliink thls is a simpfificatiOnVas ijshJs;^; ■ 
hisistends' that this ptcult tradition is ,11ft*;’.- j ; ’ ., 

,. denying 'and wprid-escaping- ’ . , .. *; ‘..f- ■■ \ . 

: . Hough is on finner ground in dlkcussing the ■ 
foWards befools Yeats Raided, by d^ltrtjidy; y.y i. 
; ; .'T^b:poptJs no Faust us ton> to picccsby , / ; ^ : / 

; .demons;' but Rd afflrmef, who^e whole oi^ult . 1 ; ; ... 

r mytii.was “ari Ihdfepnitp estenabb of tho phe- . ’ . 1; \ , | 

■ imm&aal Worid, ; ^ough-.it wpte.! that which r . . 


was blessdd and could bless". Arriving at the 
gates of the heavenly city with “all one’s sen- 
sual baggage intact" would be part of an occult 
assumption called “The Bride's Reception”. 
The influence of Gerald Massey's (1828-1907) 
earthy anthropological and philological works 
about the Egyptian mysteries was strong, and 
Massey maintained that the mysteries were 
constituted in order to protect the marvels of 
the commonplace from the abstractors who 
would devalue them. 

Then again, three moBt important aspects of 
the occult tradition are sidestepped in Hough's 
account. One is that it is not vicarious, that is, it 
is not a congeries of metaphysical statements 
conveyed by a priesthood, but a series of initia- 
tions into an immediate experience. So the 
tradition is more truly a series of techniques 
than what we ordinarily understand by “tradi- 
tion”. Hough does apply the distinction be- 
tween pistis, faith, and gnosis, knowledge; but 
not I think with sufficient emphasis between 
priesthood and shamanism. What we are talk- 
ing about here is a tradition of techniques of 
European shamanism. 

The other two aspects derive from this. One 
is that there are female shamans as well as male 
ones, and very likely the former have the 
greater natural ability. Thus women have al- 
ways been important in the occult tradition, as 
in the Romantic. Hough mentions Madame 
Blavatsky with sympathy though with some 
over-stressing of her conjuring-tricks (which 
are often the prelude to any shamanism) and 
that Mrs George Yeats was initiated into an 
offshoot of the Golden Dawn, but he fails to 
remark that Yeats’s order right from the begin- 
ning had an important and distinguished 
female membership; in 1896 almost half the 
members of Yeats’s temple were women, eigh- 
ty-four of 189, according to Professor Harper. 
The other aspect is that it has always been 
believed in the occult tradition as elsewhere 
that important changes of consciousness take 
place if you can achieve relaxation, the deeper 
the better, and that one of the deepest and 
dearest. ways to magical visualization was the 
8extlal trance. 

There is evidence that there was an under- 
current of Tantric teaching in Yeats’s order, 
and indeed it is difficult to imagine the highly 
sensuous rituals being conducted without some 
sexual feeling. It is possible that the sexual- 
religious teachings of Thomas Lake Harris be- 
gan to influence some members ofthe Order at 
the same time as Yeats’s refusal to initiate 
Alelster Crowley into the Second Order 
started the contentions which eventually broke 
up the Golden Dawn, to Yeats’s great distress. 
The evidence is that Yeats staunchly defended 
the chastity of magic within the Golden Dawn, 
but that the female and sexual side of It became 
increasingly Important to him. In a yery early 
essay he spoke of finding “divine love in sexual 
passion” and there appears to have been a 
mystical or visionary marriage with Maud 
Gonne, if not in the carnal sense then in the 


■' A Long Story 

. He wanted to tell them about the delays ■ . 
k villages* waiting for supplies and hot knowing 
it was the shbbath, about the contents of beitain suitcases 
opened by, the customs officer, a sallbw man, 
about- the captain's bad habits andthe mad Irishwoman 
' who mlstookhimfor hersonwho ifeft V;' 1 .: 

' : . for the goldmines ip 1933, and gave him hi^ watch. - 


■V. Loolt.still goinglButthecrpwds - , v ; 

^morigthem, atlpastonewhois ^tunnlpglybealitiful- v ■ - v ' > 

have dispersed, aijkie drizzle ; • v : : v ' ; \ 

_ , . spaksintothehlitter, andthe point ■ '''• ; ; 


dream or astral one: “we melted into one 
another till we formed only one being , a ^ 
greater than ourselves, who felt all and kn2 
with double intensity” , according to Maud 
Gonne. 

What is certainly true is that A Vision, h 
culmination of Yeats's occult practice, cam 
through the mediumship of his wife, by b son 
of conjuring-trick arising from boredom on 
their honeymoon. George Yeats began by m. 
tending automatic writing, but the gates ok* 
open, it took hold so hard that it quite over- 
rode Yeats’s previous magic training over 
more than thirty years. As he says “my initij. 
tion into the 'Hermetic Students' had filled nn 
head with Cabbalistic imagery, but there wu 
nothing in Blake, Swedenborg, Boehme oi the 
Cabbala to help me now”. 

The result was what Hough describes as the 
“literary kind" of an apocalypse, “forbidding 
and bizarre”, nevertheless “stylistic arrange- 
ments of experience" (Yeats's words) inwhki 
Its chief instrument - the Great Wheel of fe 
Lunar Cycle - "with its twenty-eight phases 
represents the twenty-eight mcamationswtiid) 
fulfil the whole possible range of human ex- 
perience; and this pattern is so fundamesbl 
that it appears, on a larger or smaller scale, is 
every aspect of human life. Man passes 
through the same phases in a single incarna- 
tion, in a single judgement or act of 
thought...”. Nevertheless Hough finds Die 
Great Wheel quirky, idiosyncratic and lull of 
puzzles, and it is here that his apologetics sbw 
the strain. 

Again, I believe that this Great Wheel 
though it is certainly a departure from tbeCab- 
balistic Tree of Life in which Yeats trained, fc 
much more in the occult tradition than Hongji 
will acknowledge. The communications occffi' 

red with the companionship of a woman, and in 

a sexual ambience. The Tree of Life is son* 
times described as “The Anatomy of the Bod) 
of God”. This was Yeats’s early study. Now,* 
it were almost as a defiant extendon of flu 
magical work of the man he hated and de- 
spised, Aleister Crowley, described as an “hi- 
speakable mad person", a true Anti-Seif, wu 
sexual workings and his Scarlet Women aw 
Goddess 15 (which would correspond to Yeats i 
dark moon and full moon), Yeats pow sougB 
to make as plain as he could his contow® ^ 
sion of the Anatomy of the Body of Godd» 
The puzzles in A Vision concerning _ 
Wheel become much clearer as d* *« JJ 
the movements of the inteipcnetrating^ 
ties WU1, Mask, Creative Mind and Body 
.Fate are, like the ancient ^ % 

woman’s fertility cycle compared to tbatoi i 

Moon as Goddess, movements towns , 
away from physical incarnation. This ^ 
mensely ancient and traditional 
. with the full moon representing ovtdalkg 
the dark moon menstruation, 

Ellmann's words, "At phnse 15 tho WP 

Incarnate is strongest, and at phBW J ( - 

pulse to discarnate is most powernn* 

Recent anthropological work 
Knight (“Uvi-Strauss and the Dragon 
March 1983) suggests that these two , 

tions of the moon imaging forth huo^ 
stand behind much, and P 0551 ^ ^ 

legend and folklore. The interplay^ ( 
moon, ovulation, mcarnatioi i, n ^ 
offspring, subjective (suppled . 
social symbolisin) human speMhi . ^ 
with dark moon, menstruation, 

liixg, raagjc children, transfiguration. 

' ; speech and shamanism, primary 
rSght be said to fulfil. in 
ments" “the whole po^jble-rMB* 

. experience"'- - 

• ; As I've pdjnted out b ^ 0Te ’ i ®" ^ (j^ A' 
gtte in. a recent Guardian tty i w. ^ 
1984) ; of the new editeori whole^^ 

i reminded us' again,; Yeats gave c 

• , away in “The Gift oLHal^^^ 


thlngs/Are but a new 
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A cause well lost 


Herber t R. Southworth 

g^rard loiseaux 
La Littfratnre de la ddfaite etde la 
collaboration: D’aprfes “Phfinix oder Asche7" 
de Bernhard Payr 

570pp. Paris: Publications de la Sorbonne. 

230 fr. 

2859440690 

Pages 121-256 of G6rard Loiseaux’s work con- 
talnfee first translation of a book published in 
Germany in 1942, called Phdnix oder Aschel 
The author, Bernhard Payr, was one of a group 
of German intellectuals who, from the Nazi 
seizure of power, had begun preparing for the 
propaganda war against France. He held a 
doctorate in Philology - his thesis concerned 
European Romanticism (E. T. A. Hoffmann 
andTMophiie Gautier) - visited Paris in 1940 
and 1942, passed six months on the Russian 
front late in 1942 and then returned to his 
cultural work in Berlin. Nothing is known of 
him since January 1945. 

The object of Payr’s book was to explain to 
the German people the problems involved in a 
literary collaboration of French writers with 
the German occupier, and to evaluate the 
progress, setbacks and future of German pro- 
paganda in France. His judgment on French 
authors whom he considered to be collabor- 
ateurs - and he did not concern himself with the . 
purely “literary” writers or those of the Resist- 
ance - was based less on their Intrinsic literary 
worth than on their loyalty to German ambi- 
tions. The true collaborator placed all of the 
responsibility for the war on his own country; 
he was also hostile to Great Britain, to de 
Gaulle, to the Third Republic and parliamen- 
tary democracy, to Freemasonry and to Com- 
munism (“socialism" was an accepted word, as 
In “National Sbciallsm”). But above all the 
candidate had to be antisemltic, an advocate of 
the “racial Science" of National Socialism. 
Thus, Payr distrusted Maurras and Henri 
Massis - theoretically, the antisemitism of 
Action Frangalse differed from that of Hitler. 
Whereas Payr had profound misgivings about 
any french author whose antisemitism he 
found to be lukewarm, be felt little inclined to 
recommendCfiline's work, despite his admira- 
tion for the hatred of the Jews shown by the 
author of Bagatelles pour un massacre because 
be considered the crudeness of his language 
Tfflfit for Gehnan readers. Loiseaux indicates 
that Swuugfsphi: & Frw&: during the eight- 
ten months following the fall of France, listed 


twenty anti-Masonic and at least fifty antisemi- 
tic publications. 

Among the writers whose works PayT re- 
commended for translation into German were 
Jacques Benoist-M6chin, Alfred Fabre-Luce, 
Bertrand de Jouvenel and Alphonse de 
Chateaubriant. He also wrote favourably of 
such collaborateurs as Robert Brasillach, 
Pierre Drieu La Rochelle, Jacques Char- 
donne, Henry de Montherlant and Lutien Re- 
bate!. In his conclusions, he recognized that 
the collaboration of French writers had by 1943 
produced no outstanding results, and that a 
greater understanding by the French of the 
Franco-German problems would depend on 
the final victory of the Nazi armies. 

Loiseaux's book is essentially an analysis of 
Payr's work, coupled with other new docu- 
mentation from German sources, and from the 
Centre de Documentation Juive Contempor- 
aine in Vienna. It poses a fundamental ques- 
tion. Why were some' of the best-known liter- 
ary and political writers of France so ready to 
collaborate? The answer to this question in- 
volves the nature of fascism. Fascism took a 
firm root in Italy, then in Germany, but nevei 
found the French (or British) soil appropriate 
for its growth. Most of the French literary col- 
laborators were far more attracted to German 
Nazism than to Italian Fascism, and had been 
pro-German before the defeat of 1940. At the 
same time, they saw themselves as French 
“nationalists”. Hitler was a German national- 
ist, but also a German imperialist; the collabor- 
aieurs were French “nationalists” and likewise 
German imperialists. How did they reconcile 
their nationalism with their allegiance to Ger- 
man expansion? By 1941, they could hardly 
have failed to see that the victorious Nazis were 
going to keep Alsace and Lorraine and the 
lands in Northern France already being colo- 
nized by Germans; and eventually the French 
Empire. To explain this blindness to the Teal 
situation in terms of loyalty to the ideals of the 
“New. Europe" is straining our powers of be- 
lief. 

Most of the regimes that collaborated at one 
time or another with the Nazis- did so for a 
promised priep., Bventhe 1 litefaryspokCsmen 
for the Spanish Phalanx, Josd Maria de Aireilza 
and Fernando Maria de Castiella, made de- 
mands - outlandish ones - in payment for 
Spanish military intervention in the war. What 
did the French literary collaborateurs ask in 
exchange for their help? Loiseaux’s book, 
which is the most serious study of the subject to 
have appeared, seems to show only two. ser- 
vices offered, to the collaborateurs, in requital 
- + : • u rj^rtnon nrntection against 

. , for their prow. -*y T - 


the Bolshevist menace from the East and 
against social unrest in France itself (“Better 
Hitler than Ldon Blum”); and 2) German aid 
in killing the French Jews. This constitutes one 
of the most stupid and terrifying bargains of the 
century. Loiseaux makes clear from German 
sources that the Nazis had no intention of leav- 
ing even crumbs for the French once they had 
achieved their final victory. He also points out 
that, whereas the German antisemites allowed 
the French' antisemites to consider themselves 
superior to the Jews, they kept the privilege of 
considering themselves superior to the French 
antisemites. 

After the war, the political activists of col- 
laboration' fared worse than the writers who 
suggested and defended their crimes; pro- 
portionately more of them were condemned to 
death or to long prison sentences. But 
Loiseaux’s judgment on the writers is severe: 

After the war the collaboratlonisl writers look care 
not to sound their consciences on the rfile they had 
played in the German propaganda apparatus. They 
placed their production under the obliging and 
fraudulent banner or “Literature” Lo order lo pass 
the contraband of "euro-gennanlsme" - which other 
forms of propaganda used by the Germans would 
have rendered less credible. They had thus lowered 
the “threshold of acceptability” of collaboration , 
especially with the cultivated filites", at least at the 
beginning of the Occupation. 

The French literary advocates of Hitler’s' 
“New Europe" who survived the first post-war 
years found life not to be too miserable in 
France. Fabre-Luce was for many years a con- 
tributor to Le Monde ; Jouhandeau knew inter- 
national fame; Montherlant and Paul Morand 
entered the Acaddmie Franqaise (Maurras and 
other members had been pushed out); Benoist- 
M6ehin became a highly successful author; 
Georges Blond is a best-seller in France today 
and Bertrand de Jouvenel has frequently been 
presented on French television as a profound 
thinker on social and political problems. Even 
the Nazis who supervised this literary col- 
laboration have found their own memoirs 
profitable properties, in France as well as in 
Germany, and the most lionized, Gerhard 
Heller, had his days of glory in the French ptess 
and on television r - (Loiseaux lias pertinent re* 
marks to make bn this particular cate.) But 
most people ih France seem to have forgotten 
the past loyalties of the collaborateurs, and 
television interviewers never seek to embar- 
rass them with close questioning; the viewer 
who remembers the war may wonder at 
times if the surviving collaborateurs realize the 
good fortune they had in losing their - and 
Hitler’s - war. 


. SiS. Prawer 

AMWKAES (Editor) ’ 

VfdmarerRepubllk: M^nifeste uod 
Dokumente zur deutschen Literatur 1918- 

193^/. - = • ■; "• • 

711pp. Stuttgart; Metzler. , . J - T 

;• •• - fry.-*: •>.; 

• Tke .Weimar Republic spanned so many liter- 
groups arid subgroups; each given to pro- 
•totihgR multitude of manifestos’, that even a 
1 ■ • bulkyyolumeUkc the one now put together by. 
I. Aatori Kae^ has tb" be . very Selective indeed, 

1 tod carmot ppBsibly include ajl the still valu- 
. . ^le hema;'ciiUed by pioneers such as P&rtner 
- find Kaabe. -Every' specialist will .have a; list of 
; 7 , hb misfos in the riew book H no volume 

' • 'of thC-Weimar Republic isbom- 

v P^ withouVsbinej at least, of the material 


TOt:oirii^6bsV;.V-: ^ ;'••• ;■ ' : -V : 

< Professor KdesVhas blrolight 


^iNciS^Bug^mrebrjcs that bespitekhls 
M orietitatkHV ' ThO pieces- he^has 


tion did they, and their readers, receive, and 
What prevailing literary tastes did they combat 
or conform to? What censorship was exerted, 
either officially or unofficially? What were the 
conditions of production and publication in a 
world whose technologies were changing with 
relative rapidity? What was the relation of 
literature to breadcasting, films, advertising, 
the newspaper ftiUletonl How great was the 
aulf, and what were the interccmnectionsj-be- 
Seen what used to.be called ; 

“middle-brow” and “low-brow" writing? Wha 
foreign influences were important, and What 
attitudes did various writers take up towards 
the literature of their owacount^^ past?^ 

- r After printing documents whidi give repre* 
tentative answers to.such questions Kaes turns 
his attention to specific Mteraryfofmjg 
aflows VarioUs contemporary voites^to speak 

■about foe documentary Impulses 
rise to foe. "New Sobriety, or A feue Sachllch* 
Mr women's literature (yeS, there wor a good 
deaLof discussion about texture fiminlae be- 

tSSJm ^and 1933); "proletarian writings; 

llhrarv fodder; the "dassicSf r thqafre or 

; ^StBstheateh and the dew pdhticaLatid 
“agit-prop” theatre 

: . b^re^Spo a brief spcf*b)J ?.u 
q nere u ; wp , delimitations that 


:i'S®®®assaas 


of Weimar Germany is all but absent from 
Kaes’s collection. 

There are, however, large compensations. 
The new volume includes a sizeable section on 
Nationalism, for instance, as it shows itself in 
■ literary programmes and manifestos. It prints 
.. important pronouncements by Moeller van 
den Bruck and others to illustrate notions of 
■^conservative revolution"/ the idea of a 
German '.'mission 1 ', anti- and philosemitism, 
the beginnings bf National Socialism, as well as 
! the losing fight which German intellectuals like 
Thomas and. Heinrich Mann, Ernst. Bloch, 
Waller Mehring, Lion Feuchtwanger and. 
others put up against these trends. W« also find 
sections on attempts by writers In the Weiritar 
Republic to appeal to, or tospeak for, workers 
in.the dtiep and the countryside variously 
dubbed "the proletariat" or “the working- 
. ' class" (or simply Arbritefwid Bauern)’, on pro- 
grammatically “non-political” writers; and on 
the. beginnings of that “inner emigration” 

; which was to play so powerful and often so. 
questionable a: part in pleas to the “de- 
NazlticAtion” tribunals set up after the Second 
WcfldWar. 

, ■: i A brief: but informative introduction* ex-: 
’ planatory notes, a useful bibliography and an 
index"- of names complete! a vqtumo that 
> •' • aftbjds- fesdtiating insights into ■ the . philo-. 
:■ ! te^H^,utterancasand{nterpretatioas which 
: not pdly cx pressed but: also shaped the con- 
/ScibuinesH of readers and writers in the short- 
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On the track of the rhino 


Peter Metcalf 

REDMOND O'HANLON 

Into the Heart of Borneo: An account of a 

journey made in 1983 to the mountains of Batu 

Tiban with James Fenton 

192pp, Edinburgh: Salamander. £10.95. 

0907540554 

Into the Heart of Borneo tells of a journey in 
the grand nineteenth-century manner: up a 
winding river, deep into tropical jungle to- 
wards a blank on the map. There is also a 
quest, to locate the rare Borneo rhinoceros. 
The expedition had the backing, so the dust- 
jacket tells us, of the British Museum (Natural 
History), the Harvard University Museum of 
Comparative Zoology and the University of 
Oxford. All this sounds portentous, but the 
book is /ust the opposite. Its style is from the 
outset breezy and engaging, without a hint of 
‘ pretension .or sensationalism. The photo- 
graphic illustrations are reassuringly unspec- 
tacular. They would not have got a second 
glance from the editors of National Geo- 
graphic. 

Indeed, the trappings of a scientific expedi- 
tion are superficial. Evidently it was Redmond 
O’Hanlon 's companion, the poet James Fen- 
ton, who dreamed up the trip, and his smooth 
tongue that talked such prestigious institutions 
into backing it. That turned out to be a 
good move. Without their names, and an all- 
purpose official letter bearing an impressive 
seal, Messrs O'Hanlon and Fenton would clearly 
not have been allowed by the local authorities 
to go off as they did into unsupervised areas. In 
the event, the research activities seem to have 
been minimal, consisting mostly of a little bird- 
watching along the way. Moreover, the result 
of the quest is anticlimactic. In the lame closing 
scene, an old man in a remote community. 



James Kirkup 


. .OLIVER STATLER . - 
1 Japanese Pilgrimage • 

f ,349pp. Picador. £8, ^(paperback, £3.50). : , 

' 0330283766 . 

i ■ ’• 'i ' ■ | 1 ~ ' ■ 

C. S' .: , V0toWr ,; 8tatter- : iSttt' arrived In Japan with the • 
k : l MtJnitedi State* ; Army In 1947; . After retiring 
j , .frpm theservice in 1954 he stayed oil and im- 


•vi mersed Winsdf Ih Japanese 

.1 — 11 -J-Il’-I ■■ 


contentedly full of Ouinness, boasts that he 
slaughtered the wild rhino wholesale many 
years ago, as a young man. But none of that 
matters. Underneath the trappings, this trip 
was obviously designed for the fun of it. We 
share the fun through O’Hanlon's sprightly 
narrative. Its strength is one of evocation; of 
the jungle itself, and of the subtle ambiguities 
of interaction with the ex-primitives in the 
post-imperial epoch. 

The bulk of the account describes a journey 
up the largely uninhabited Baleh river, Here 
the flora and fauna are undisturbed, the jungle 
virgin. Without overglaraorizing it, O’Hanlon 
effectively captures its appeal. The characters 
of his three Iban guides, playful and imperturb- 
able, emerge forcefully. In the last chapters, 
describing a trip along a more populated river, 
we are offered vignettes of contemporary Bor- 
neo. A young schoolmaster complains of the 
small-mindedness of a Britain that abolishes 
the scholarship programme that was his lode- 
stone through years of English education. 
Without even the hope of escape, he feels 
abandoned by the culture that he admired. 
Arriving finally at the settlement of the fabu- 
lous Ukit, wild men of the jungles, Fenton and 
O'Hanlon are mobbed by excited teenagers 
who despise their elders and want only to learn 
the latest disco dances. 

Around the turn of the century, Borneo re- 
ceived a great deal of attention from explorers, 
who produced a literature to which O’Hanlon 
frequently refers. LBter, other places, such as 
New Guinea, caught the imagination of adven- 
turers, and Borneo was largely forgotten. Still 
there was a trickle of travel books about the 
island and Its people, many of them indifferent 
in quality, and some downright libellous. Into 
the Heart of Borneo is a cut above these. It may 
not teach a great amount of facts about the 
island, but it does convey its fee] with honesty 
and sympathy. 

> • . : ' 

’ ' ’• * ’ ' ' ' f. ml ' • * 

friendly prefecture of Tosa, with its forthright 
and highly independent inhabitants. He and 
his companion avoid the main roads as much as 
possible, for even remote Shikoku now has 
pollution and traffic problems, Statler express- 
es well the sense of release from worldly cares 
and urban noise and ugliness as tfiey climb the 
many rugged peaks to reach almost inaccessi- 
ble refuge* of peace, He father pities the /’in- 
stant henrv " who nflih through the.holy sites on 
a tight schedule, then large groups herded fey 



Man Ray's collage “Le Pled dans le pied" will be offered for Sale at Christie’s on December 4. 

Up-river to Paradise 


Paul Henley 

BRIAN KELLY and MARK LONDON 
Amazon 

382pp.Hale, £12.95. 

07090 1788X 

InAmazonian travel writing, as in much Latin 
American fictional literature, the boundary 
between the real and the fantastical has always 
been tenuous. This is true even of the very first 
exemplar of the genre, the journal written by 
Fr Gaspar de Carvajal, one of the band that 
made the first, and entirely unintentional des- 
cent of the Amazon by Europeans in 1542. On , 
.fiie way, they were attacked by a group of 
' warriors with long flowing locks. These could 
have been any one of the many aboriginal peo- 
ples who then inhabited the banks of the Ama- 
zon and amongst whom long hair was custom- 
ary both for men and for women. But Carvaj- 
al’s band, their imaginations no doubt running, 
wild as they were carried into the unknown, 
believed that «they had been attacked .by the 
Amazon women of Greek legend. Only Car- 
vajal bimself was not convinced: if these were 
Amazons, he asked; why, in order to avoid 


tific articles on the Pleistocene refugia theory 
to travelogues of the T Was A Head-Hunter" 
variety. However their book showB very little 
evidence of this reading and involves no sus- 
tained intellectual argument, Rather it consign 
essentially of a series of vignettes that portray 
the people who are the flesh-and-blood of what 
is known so drily in the academic literature as 
“the development of the Amazon". These por- 
traits are, for the most part, no more than 
thumb-nail sketches. Moreover, as reproduced 
in the verbatim style favoured by Kelly and 
London, all those portrayed, whatever their 
station in life, speak in the pithy epigrams tbit 
are the stock-in-trade of North American new 
weeklies. But the majority of these portraits 
ring true and anyone who has travelled in the 
region will be able to identity the archbtypw 
that he has himself met. 

For it seems from this account that the peo- 
ple who live In rural Brazil are caught up In the 
same mixture of the real and the fantastical « 
the characters of Latin American fiction. 
Take, for example, the Wealthy businessman 
who collects statistics about everything under 
the Amazonian sun and whose cousin has wit- 
ten a dictionary of Amazonian Jewish pd&a; 
or the donnish rlim.’rffilaffist bv iflo naoeo' 


-hli: ; attic* guld<>ii. Because thb buses stick liost- .: lad tfeoy not cut off their right breaatV,' m 
on Jfip&nese prints. ofthe out-of-the- dated In the classical sources? In our i 

nil nwmiV " ' I. r ««• . . ■ .. . - . . 


ne asxeo, wny m oroer to avoid Qf the donni $h clilRStOlOglSt by ihe ntm* 
W5tliR^ ; Carloa Marx who sits in a vast roncreteoffi* 


!!•; ; ; .tWo-mbn1h pilgrimage round the eighty-eight 
Y holy places on theislaudof Shikoku associated 
|; f ,witb the great Buddhist saint Kukai, also 
Jj 1 : •. , ;knowp as Kobo Daishi (ad 774-835), . He whs 
|f. S ‘the founder of; the Shlngoh sect of Buddhism, 
f ? and bf foe holy sa actuary of Koyasari^ orie of 

# i 1 '"tee/tiM^sabfod- mountain monasteries In 
ll; • ; j : Japan. -In the past, devout pilgrims, including 
h foe lame and the sick, used to travel on foot, the 

I; J; i Ipng joule oyer the mountains and along. the 

m! oftiArdnlhF 


way temples, inns and restaurants are falling 
into neglect; all foe' more reason why they .Ex- 
tend a warm welcome to their rare visitors,' 
especially if they are foreigners. , . . 

■ Like pilgrimage routes everywhere, whether ■ 
to Compostela, Jerusalem or Mecca,* the fre- 
quently. wild and uninhabited henro paths in 
Shikbku were, beset by tricksters, thieves and 
false prieats. But there were also foe mountain 
ascetic4 who renounced foe dogma of estab- 
lished temples and devoted their fives to find- 
ing enlightenment. Many of them abstained 


sceptical times, we might ask why, if Carvajal 
got dose enough to see that foe'assailants’ right 
breasts had not been lopped off, he. did not 
notice at the same time that they were men? In 
any case, Carvajal's contemporaries did not 
take his quibbles seridusly and the river was 
battled after the mythical warrior women.. 

in that it Strings foe true and the fantastical 
together in a seamless narrative, Amazon falls 
fair and square into the established tradition of 
Amazonian travelogues. Brian Kelly and Mark 
London spent a year travelling around the now 


block calculating the time it will take to destroy 
all traces of the Amazon forest; or SUas Snoct 
ness, the ancient Grenadan who maintains 
station and rolling-stock of to Msmu* 
Mamorc railway in perfect condition e 
though there are no locomotives other than 
series of rusting hulks strung out along a 
long since taken over by the forest; o 
illiterate gold prospector who having 
rich at Serra Pelada swore to build foe wgF 
and best equipped whorehouse in the 0 ®**!"’ 

' Even the authors themselves are psd 


v; Ipng^ute pyqr themountainsand along the ing enlightenment. Many of them abstained . London spent a year travelling around the now fictional tradition for they, like so 

1 4 ^nlg^C^fooxes! Of this least-known pfjapan’s - from cereals (though a Japanese without rice is ; weltbeafottv.fr hek of Journalists researching those whom they describe, went to we 

• - ' 1 v-fow (pti*.!.- ^m^t , unfofokable) . :OneV humbug; Who. 1 -books on foe' region.' After talking to poUtl- z0 “ jh search of a dream. In the pretsjv > ' 

.'^Srii™/! choked fobeaholy ttuagi w*s fofo4;foat: : thofo: and^bureaiicfats, busihessfoed and . ^veal that they had originally ' 

Hi® .foefr Bl^fof at.)V esfofhr ; , ivere.rice grains in Ibis: dung* and sq-be-wss,'! : academics in foeolties, Kelly arid Ldiidon head • the book Where. Dreams Dte&u# • a- ; 

Vriefo-lltyle'hotebi. But therc are still a feW whd ; calked the; Saint of Rice^ Dung.' There was a iriland for Cfo&b6. From here they travel north never quite lives up to foe myths^ ft0 H. ' ^ 

^ ^^te^beis, sedge hat arid v ;l3lihg Mwn^^h^Jll^tedlpUigriitis along foeBR 364, meqting labdowriefs great reflection, however, they dedded , 

T, «foW.^dafo^hnd, staff, in mhke the . fog thrqugh the barri # gate :^om squat r ' , k and small, expatriate ftfoh rind sawmill mana- foie op the grounds that despite tW.'JTgu - 

•: . •: •fod-9t^defi^‘afodto'ex^^ gfera, poor^ ^ttiers ^^and squritterri.\They also tM the people they met 

>; . . ^r s ^^:%lg^rt>,Afo«dEp)foer»a9er:;r T^a.Bdhn^ most had preserved their 

; at Matsuyama; made, the pil* . though the vegetation that had grown up op'lf ; 1 Kay^pd Indian foscrvation H Having reached ' also seems to apply tp the aufoors; ior _ ^ • 

was very It*-. . .V; V ; foe^4tnamazon>fighWay; th^^ they^pever ericoimtered 

fpa i foW*^ant^polog^ from v;TW#e8rt)rfiwssiftypicm Vfoe&rta.^ they were, looking for, whjafe;.po(» 

V r the TJmVetsltv of ChlcaBO^.WHo:’ thouah he . ihr/hln nntlrnUm >hta tWa* ^ Admit, nf necCarv aresaiq ... 


1 ].' , the^w y'p^ W'ori^cdl^ hlm. are atfe like Takamt 

\ . Ls Wj rite ;^d i^timy *yfop)itbeiici as' if hc fpilnd priest Saigyc 

! j,-. fellow's^rit fo;lhiB-e(^ptrio wanderer. X . uriire?sions 

>. ; •! h ; - Stafler travels With a student, ^ Morikawfi 6, . fou gious cfo 
, t ' f ' an'dpp foriWay jr^ls M - be seen 
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•ifyv. Wb pptliiilfoi,' foa Ihsllitjeitee that Bilddli^ • : -C9#l^ arid the pai^riri reservation ^that^ will flrimingd and herds of peccary ^es^q ; ^ 

hoodcrin be obtaiq^cj. in diie's; own Ufetitrie. j Eventually be flooded out by the latter,’Irithe' : fo e V preserve foe nigglipg doubt in r -j 
His progress towards iainthpod if .vividly , v fijial phaseof tbeijOmneV , they vislt UanielX sttetdi Of the^a^ff fo e X ^ u - 1 

5^. -Ludwig’S empire-,puari, saiimle mcul^nTof^ ' between Leticia and Manaw . 

' aitdlmvel iip thq Amazoh.as fer a* * y TWsisabobkforthebedriderafoerfosj 

^deotjtoddl^teammi In nn- - $tudy. But the authors Kelly and L^^niral 
. tris^theupp^rriyer, they-Qy toXinia . apeyefor foe paradoxes and lroni ^ hflV d 

_ ^artei^qpofot. .Thd' ^ming ;dowhitream;^ LatfoAmerica. Ail those who, like i 

• jfo»fli6y^fove». foofo^dM spent a long foght-travelllng to a U ^j^tW 

&W' • i^n bus with a naked mridmari *«*¥&*% 
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Relics of the rubber people 


Nor man Hammond 

DAVID C. GROVE 

Chalcatzliigo: Excavations on the Olmec 
frontier 

I84pp, 141 illustrations, 15 in colour. Thames 
and Hudson. £18. 

0500390193 

The Olmec have been controversial since they 
were first discovered half a century ago. When 
the great stone heads first emerged from the 
tropical forest of the Mexican Gulf Coast, they 
were attributed to a late prehispanic people, 
foe shadowy “Olmeca” or “rubber people", 
who had lived in the region in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The great Mexican artist 
Miguel Covarrubias was one of the few who 
championed an earlier date for the monu- 
ments, and most of the establishment figures of 
Mesoamerican archaeology dismissed the pos- 
sibility of a complex society earlier than the 
Classic Maya as absurd. Even when the late 
Matthew Stirling found an inscription at Tres 
Zapotes, bearing on one side a lqte Olmec- 
style mask and on the other a date equivalent 
to 31 BC in the Maya calendar, nearly four 
centuries older than the earliest known Maya 
stela, the response of the leading Maya epi- 
grapher of the time, the late Sir Eric Thomp- 
son, was that a different calendrical system 
must have been in use. It was not until the 
advent of radiocarbon dating in the 1950s, and 
the work of Heizer and others at La Venta and 
Coe at San Lorenzo, that it was incontrovert- 
ibly established that the Olmec sites and their 
massive monuments were a millennium and 
more older than the Gassic Maya, with a 
floruit la the late second and early first 
millennia bc. 

Controversy was not stifled, although its 
focus changed: the idea of a “mother culture" 
underlying all subsequent developments in 
Mesoamerica was advanced by the protagon- 
ists of Olmec cultural, as well as chronological, 
primacy. For a while the Olmec did seem to 
have developed a complex society earlier than 
any other parts of Mesoamerica, or the New 
World in general, but field-work oVer the past 
two decades in Oaxaca and the Maya. lowlands 
has shown that societies there also attained a 
fair degree of. organization in the late second 
millennium bc While the Olmec sculptures re- 
main in their size and competence a striking . 
indication of how rapidly a superstructure 
could develop on an economic base of village 
fsrming and' a social structure of chlefdom 

• fowl, the society that they memorialize was not 

• unique for its time, Just different. . 

There were differences within the Oiraec 
world, too: while the largest sites, arid the most 
. . fowtacular sculptures, were concentrated in 
file swamps of the Gulf Coast lowlandi, other 
sites with immovable art of unquestionably 
Olmec style were known as far away as the 
'trifle slopa of El Salvador, at Chalchuapa, in 
Jftvea fo Guerrero, and in the highlands of 
Morelos at Ghalcatztogo, the site which is the 

• subject of this book. 

• . Cbalcatzfogo was discovered in the early 
I930s, wben a btorm washed the soil-covering 
off the todt-carVing known as “El Rey",, the, . 

, *fo8> u seated person Within a stylized cave that" 

- emitted clouds arid had associated sytobols for 
ffo* >rid jade-; foe latter a common Mesoamef- 
.. fo^ i^bol for flowing water because it was 
Jofb green and precious. Ofoer carvings .were 
;• toudd oVer the yerirs, and jt. bfecame dear that' . 
.... tee tffe wa* njfljpr focus ’qf Olmec ari, far ■ 

away front; foe Wlarid centres yrtffch .were 
. uptight to be the core of the culture. At foe ■ 


> ; ^me fonei; portable art in." Olmec ^tyle" (a 
• : J^fo riefined by a drcailm fouaoning of asser- ' 
.jpNS sabsequeht . citritiqfl) from other rites ; 

ifoglfl^Mjnofobly ^ Efdca?, began fo . 
; ; ‘fojdjOri j {to _ ‘iWp imarket . : UKegaliy . e^portibd 
• t^Setfier With;foany fa^ t aria foe 


ley of Mexico east to Oaxaca. What Olmec 
features there were present were confined in 
their expression to an dlite group comprising 
not more than ten per cent of the population 
(on the basis of burial ceremonial). For most of 
the book Grove implies that this dlite was local , 
acquiring Olmec goods and attributes by accul- 
turation and emulation, but at one point his 
concept of Chalcatzingo as a “frontier outpost" 
suggests a sneaking desire to bring them from 
the Gulf Coast. 

The excavations, reported in a plain, almost 
chatty style which makes the rationale of the 
research clear even to the uninitiate, showed 
that Chalcatzingo was occupied from about 
1500 to 500 bc. For the first four centuries it 
was a hamlet, although possessing one large 
cobble-faced mound which could have sup- 
ported a public building; for the second four it 
was a village of several hundred people, who 
built a series of level agricultural and residen- 
tial terraces in the natural amphitheatre at the 
foot of the mountains, and channelled the 
streams that came down from them. 

In the third period, from about 700 to 500 bc, 
Chalcatzingo became a major centre, although 
still with a small population. Large mounds 
were built as the bases for buildings, platforms 
were set with stelae standing in them , and most 
if not all of the monumental art at the site was 
created. This included rock-carvings on the 
mountain, from the pe8k downwards, and on 
large boulders in the piedmont, as well as the 
shaft-likestelae within the community. Most of 
the stelae were subsequently mutilated, with 
the faces of their human subjects ground or 
smashed away, but the sculptures on the moun- 
tain, portraying supernatural^ in the form of 
humans and jaguars, were left inviolate. 

From his study of the Btelae, with their stiff 
profile figures displaying complex attributes 
and costumes, and numerous figurines which 
seem to depict recognizable Individuals, Grove 
hsB developed a theory, surely correct, that we 
have the beginnings of a ruler cult, expressed in 
both public and folk art. By re-examining the 
great heads of the Gulf Coast centres, he shows 
that similar individualizing attributes are pre- 
sent there also. The mutilation of these secular 
monuments can then be associated with chang- 
ing human fortunes, specifically the death of 
the ruler portrayed, rather than with icono- 
clasm or revolution. ' 

In his discussion Grove challenges a number 
of other more or less received Ideas about the 
Qlmec; whatever the cause of the appearance 
of metropolitan Olmec art all the way from 
Morelos to El Salvador and Chiapas, be sees 
no evidence to support the notions of military 
Incursion, missionary activity, folk migration 
or directed colonization which have been ad- 
vanced at different times. If any cause can bo 
discerned, he would apparently see it in the 
realm oftoterregional economic contacts, with 
• Chalcatzingo acting as a "gateway community” 
that funnelled valuable mineral products suph 
as obsidian, kaolin and iron ore (for pigment) 
from central and western Mexico towards Oax- 
aca, the Gulf Coast and the Maya Area. The 
fall of Chalcatzingo, and the Olmec generally, 
he ascribes to the disruption of these estab- 
lished petwprksy spedficaliyby foe riseof high- 
land societies underpinned by ;foe intensive 
Irrigation-fed agriculture, . ' V 
One of the most valuable points to emerge . 
from this book, although Grove only hints at it, 
is how far southern Mesoamerica In foe early 
arid middle first nuUeprt&m bc was an iqteUec- 
: ttialoflWrt* the highlands around Chalcatz- 
. togo, the Olmec sites of foe Galf.fowlaqds, 
Oaxaca, and only slightly later foe Maya Area, 

: all shared a cult of foe. ruler using stelae (and ; 
.. ritually mutilating them), making offerings of 
r ' jade in dedicatory and valedictory ritual, and 
of humari blood let from foe soft p^rts of the 
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STATION ISLAND 

SEAMUS HEANEY 

‘Station Island surpasses even what one might reasonably expect from rhis 
magnificently gifted poet.’ John Carey, The Sunday Times. 

The poems are as beautiful as any he has written, and wider in-breadth.' 

John Bay ley, The Observer. 

‘I love this man when he is writing like this.' Grey Gowrie, The Literary Review. 

£5.95 and £2.95 

SWEENEY ASTRAY 

SEAMUS HEANEY 

Sweeney Astray is Seamus Heaney’s version of Bui/e Suibhne, a classic text of 
medieval Irish Literature. 

‘A masterful act of repossession . . . Heaney brings great exuberance and tenderness 
to the story.’ Paul Muldoon, The London Review of Books. 

‘Heaney’s version is enth willingly gpod.’ Martin Dodsworth, The Guardian. 

£6.95 and £2.95 

PREOCCUPATIONS 

Selected Prose 1 968-1978 
SEAMUS HEANEY 

The book begins with some autobiographical pieces written in prose that is a 
delight to read . . . and I can’t think of any contemporary critic who has written so 
illuminatingly about Wordsworth; or on Kavanagh ... or, come to that, on three 
leading poers of our rime, led Hughes, Geoffrey Hill and Philip Larkin.’ 

David Wright. TES. £2.95 FPB 

MACHINE DREAMS 

JAYNE ANNE PHILLIPS 

‘A stunning firjt povd.’ Hetmione Lee, The Observer 
‘Nothing but praise for this extraordinary novel . i . rccognisably in thc tradition of 
1 ‘ foe best contemporary American ncrion.’ Judith Chemflik, New Surety, ' \ 

‘It is her imagery which mokes this impressive novel levitate.’ Julia O’Faolain, 

■ TkeGwtrdian. ' . 

‘An extraordinarily good first novel by a young writer who seems destined for • 
greatness . . . The writing is beautifully attentive.’ Paul Bailey, The Standard. £9.95 

THE TRUE CONFESSIONS OF 
. AN ALBINO TERRORIST 
. BREYTEN BREYTENBACH 

The chilling personal account of seven years spent in South Africa’s prisons, 
recorded in pitiless and gripping detail by one of the country’s finest writers. 

The savage rhythms and psychedelic colours of his prose constitute poetry of a very 
high order indeed, making the book sing in the mind and leaving the reader with a 
palimpsest of horrors.’ Bernard Levin, The Observer. £9.95 

COPLAND Volume 1: 1900-1942 
AARON COPLAND and VIVIAN PERLIS 
‘beautifully produced, lavishly illustrated - .. ■ What makes the book fascinating is . 
the interaction of Copland’s soh^r but not sombre narration with the, viyidly; 

‘ immediate commenis of his friends and colleagues.’ Wilfrid Metiers, TLS. ' : : • 

' Illustrated, £18.50 

INADARKTIME 

X Editedby NICHOLAS HUMPHREY M ROBERT JAY LIFTON 

A moving anthology for the nuclear age. 

>.-V .■ ‘A powerfully ^diswfomg(fojlecdon.’.Rustell Tvvisk, TkeUsfarer. 

‘It is the most important and disturbing book I haye. read in years,- James Cameron.. ^ 
7* a Dark Time is a sombrely wic^y and deeply serious anthology. cornpUbd yrith ■ 
unusual resource’, unusual intellect '- ana t find it extremely moving and 

. convincing.’ Frank Kermode. £8.95 apd. £3.95 r • 

THR FABER BOOR OF REFLECTIVE VERSE 

: Editalby GEOFFREY <5JUOSON • , . 

This is the last anthology that Geoffrey. Qrigsoh, arguably Britain’s. greatost , 

: anthologist, intends to compile. Demonstrating yet’ again n!s u nriy ailed Knowledge 
of the European poetic heritage, it is a suitable monument to a lifetime spent in die 
i'- scrviceon|teraturc. $7.95and £3.95 . . . 
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The Hertfordshire idea 



Guy Oddie 

STUART MACLURE 

Educational Development and School Building: 
Aspects of public policy 1945-73 
283pp. Longman. £14.95. 

0582032962 

Here is a book to interest a far wider read- 
ership than its dry though accurate title might 
suggest. Enlivened by deliciously pointed vig- 
nettes of the personalities involved, it vividly 
reveals the powerful influence exerted, over 
three decades, by hidden rulers in the senior 
civil service and the upper tiers of local govern- 
ment. It shows how, through swings of govern- 
ment from left to right, school-building policy 
was largely shaped by the “progressive” con- 
victions of a handful of mutually sympathetic 
educationists and architects. And it sheds light 
also on the interactions that occur between 
social and architectural values - and on the 
consequent dilemmas and conflicts arising 
from them. 

In essence the story concerns this country's 
school building achievements since the end of 
the Second World War: first in winning the 


pee against time to provide enough roofs over 
heads, and then in meeting new needs as they 
arose front developments at primary and 
secondary level-cdnsistently meeting them on 
time and at a politically acceptable cost, yet 
still on the whole improving standards. These 
are achievements ungrudgingly acknowledged 
as unequalled by the many countries that have 
faced similar problems and which continue to 
respect our example in attacking the different 
problems of today. Parts of the story have been 
told before, usually from a partisan viewpoint. 


This, is the definitive version, complete and 
unabridged, portrayed with impeccable schol 
arship in percipient detail, not omitting the 


warts. 


Seeds of what may welt be . called the post 
1 Revolution were sown, Stuart 


jU .<Vl! , U .4 r'.iirV; i u-V-1 tR.Yir&t 'to* it 


But they lay neglected until 1941 , When 
at ebbtide in our wartime fortunes, we see 


them germinating, along with other plans for a 
more humane and just society to follow victory 


oyer Hitler .With peace begins the Tace against 
time, school-building investment rapidly 
HCCeleratingfroma standlhgstart to £5 Q : quI- 


the system-built “colleges” of the University of 
York he writes, "Notwithstanding the fine 
Landscaping ... the result . . . remains a col- 
lection of drab buildings . . . getting no better as 
they age." 

The second key idea - intensive study of user 
needs and how best to satisfy them - im- 
mediately became and has since remained a 
hallmark of the Ministry architects' approach. 
It centred on observing the activities of 
teachers and children at work and on question- 
ing the philosophies behind those activities. By 
thus prompting teachers to express their objec- 
tives in concrete terms, it was a method of 
inquiry which, besides inspiring the design 
solution, helped to translate pedagogic theory 
into practice. 

The method owed nothing to the sampling 
techniques or opinion tests of social science - 
only the best practice was thought worth study- 
ing, because where the best practice led the 
conservative majority might be persuaded 
eventually to follow. Inspectorate colleagues 
and a network of personal contacts cultivated 
in the educational world pointed the architects 
towards the interesting pedagogic innovations. 


“But”, remarks Maclure coldly, “in making eluding those of cost and lime, as applied to 
their selection of what was best practice they any other. By seeing them through, the De- 

Were expressing their own value judgements velopmenl Group not only won respect by 

and were not immune to the powerful influ- practising what it tnught the Ministry to 
enee of fashion in social and educational idco- preach, it brought into the Ministry a first-hand 
logy.” He does not say what he would have had experience of problems that those in the front 
them do instead. line were up against. 

The user studies, together with the design of Over the intervening years the Development 

building systems, were aspects of Johnson- Group has kept abreast of change, modifying 
Marshall’s idea of “development" and of a pro- its emphases to suit new foci of attention, but 

fessional Development Group dedicated to it. always with live projects anchoring it in reality, 

The Ministry’s central task, as he and Part saw It emerges as the least tarnished hero of Mat 
It, was to galvanize the local authorities into lure's somewhat sour assessment. Despite the 
getting value for their school-building money. very different climate now prevailing, it re- 
If the local authorities were to pay due heed, mains, he says, “a powerhouse of ideas. . . to 
Ministry procedures, advice and exhortation be valued by Ministers and senior adminhtra* 
would have to stand the test of practice as well tors for the significance of its influence, . . not 

as that of administrative feasibility. Hence his » for the size of building programme over which 
insistence that Ministry architects should ven- h presides”. 

ture well beyond desk studies or the mere vet- Most of Maclure's judgments are so scraps- 
ting of other people's work - they themselves lously fair that it is a matter for regret that be 
should pioneer developments and, above all, remains so non-committal. He will not say, for 
design real buildings which would offer lead- instance, whether he sides with the chtid- 

ership by example. When these “development centred “progressive" pedagogy which a 

projects" materialized they enjoyed no favours attracted the Development Group, or with 

and were subject to the same constraints, in- what he calls the "more considered critique) 
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• :BCCeleratingfrom a standing start to £50:miL* ... Leon Bak?t‘s"The Cards" whiefrwas sold at Sotheby's on February 15 for £13, 200 and h reproduced from Art 
= : Iron a year, driven by a forner-cutttog Ministry: at Auction: the Year at Sotheby's 1983-84 (416pp.SothebyPiibUcatioRs.il9.95. 0856671886). 
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line were up against. 

Over the intervening years the Development 
Group has kept abreast of change, modifying 
its emphases to suit new foci of attention, but 
always with live projects anchoring it in reality. 

It emerges as the least tarnished hero of Mb* 
lure's somewhat sour assessment. Despite the 
very different climate now prevailing, it re- 
mains, he says, “a powerhouse of ideas. . . to 
be valued by Ministers and senior administra- 
tors for the significance of its influence. . . not 
, for the size of building programme over which 
it presides”. 

Most of Maclure's judgments are so scrupu- 
lously fair that it is a matter for regret that be 
remains so non-committal. He will not say, for 
in stance, whether he sides with the child- 
centred “progressive" pedagogy which so 
attracted the Development Group, or with 
what he calls the "more considered critiques 
of Plowden ideology". He castigates (be 
architectural shortcomings of the “great ex- 
pansion” yet recognizes that “the answer can- 
not lie in the elevation of a new abstraction - 
‘architectural values’ He overlooks entirely 
the early schools of the most successful consor- 
tium, CLASP, or at any rate fails to notice bow 
close they came to matching the tile-hung and 
clapboard gaiety of the well-loved vernacular 
of south-east England. 

Yet no one can quarrel with the main con- 
clusions - that “the post-war welfare state con- 
sensus and the bi-partisan, liberal, expansion- 
ist view of education were part of the same 
skein” and that school building "drew on the 
same inspiration, with its conscious search for 
non-elitist, cost-effective schools capable of 
being generalised and made, in some meaning- 
fill sense, architecture for the people”. 

We can now see 1945-73 as a flowering of the 
Puritan tradition, and the reaction as a kind of 
Restoration flippancy. But the architectural 
grail remains elusive. It will not be found by 
exchanging what a seventeenth-century divw 
called “the squali d slulterv of fanatic co nvent * , 
des” For “the meretricious gaudiness of Rotnp. 
ie, the shallow bombast of post-modemisrt. 
Johnson-Marshall would have looked for it In 
further development ’somewhere In between- 


i -fi- ,r The- ^ne then shifts .to’ the .county TJHaLUI 
; architect’s department, of Hertfordshire r era-. 

i ;‘.;<llo. nurse ^test-bed and launcfying-pad for • ^ i ’"'/ 

^. the tiriee niost iinpprtajit Ideas underlying- the . /. irlllian pptneFiflllQ > 

•! ,'•] ■ jachidvetpent, pirst the Idea that prefabrica- .. " . . ' - ' . -~ r . • . ~ ' V *T“ 

= ‘ frdm being an unwelcome expedient, PHIL GARDNER ■ . ... 

j ; open fed the way tp architecture which would The LOstElementarySchoob of Victorian 

. t * .fulfil the higesf promise of the machine .age. • England 

h. -: Seconij, - that school design should be Aspired, 296pp. Crpom Helm. ^22.50, 

'■ r iiatby preconceptions ofarchitectural expel* . ’ _ 0709911564 . .! 

1; lake/mil by thfeneedsand activities of children - ..•■ r , r “I 

I mid their teachers. Third and most important , We ndw know quite a lot about the strategies 
that the idea! ofqirality architecture produced developed, by nineteenth-century, filite groups 

in .quantity -like Georgian housing — for popii- for the education of the mass of the population, 

lar cbnsumptiqn at popular prices, was attain- We still know all too little about the responses 

; l^.-abld o'nly.by ^qcerttd ; teamwork in a con-, of4hqt mass and even less of what we know 

■{ > . come* directly from, working-class source^. ; 


reading for anyone worklng on any kind of Richard Johnson, have noted: that Cobbflt • 
nlnetehlti-century educational statistics. educational notions were essentially a PP“f 

But besides miking us reflect on the spu- priate to the small producer houseno . 

nous certainty conveyed by figures, Gardner increasingly less easily translated to the woi ■ 

makes us think again about the vocabulary we of the urban worker. r . 

employ tp describe educational processes. The But two features in particular of the 
■middle^lass pundits -tended to equate educa- lug-class private school, for which Gardnff ■ 
tion with school arid when' they talked of a evidence mid of which be could make 
School they mdant a formal fastitiitfari of some mark it out as distinctive: its disripllne a? 0 -^ - 

size, with a defined curriculum, defined hbura,' special place of reading. Time and agaj 1 * 

•its own bufldtog and a dear, often autborit- .Informality and friendliness, the'fan^9„ 
ariari, structure of organization. But many, the teacher as surrogate parent to 
working-class parents clearly adhered to a private schbol are stressed, noLpniy^^ 

. mudi older and brogder notion of education, . fragments coming fropi the rmd-nifle 


luuyu uiuw cuiu viuquot.iiuuuu vk cuuwmuii, . uagiucma lAjmuig uupi • , - .Lqjj 

seeing it aa spciaifratlon, the acquisition of a century but also in the recoUe^nons oi, 
variety pf Skills, all of which; would help the • who attended such schools as survived] 
child, survive ua an adult.' Literacy thus has to . early twentieth cehtury, vVhom .Gardp ,^ ^ ; 
take its place beridei often’cotnpete with,' the .. tracked down. Another of our legacies 


iaeas:«temed hdiy : }itStlfiCd .by the . ; : The ^ hMtbfiogrUphy of. , nmeteentfccent^ . variety pf skflls, UU 6f which: would help the who attended such schools as survived into w 

fro»^e;Hertfo«ishlfls ;; educationhak 1>eea.bmiVi^* an adult.. Utemcy thus has to . early twentieth cehtury, iteri 

Arid ttiey became the^ : 1 de^d largely ; formed; by, ntiddle and upper- take its place beside! ofren’cohipete with,’ the \ tracked down. Another of our togw«*“V 

i^b^.pt hition^ policy when Stfryat Johnson- :• cla'ss accounts qf the qttitudea towjfrds educil contributidri the child - could Already make - ' the nineteenth-century middle-class £ 

gutdfcg genhls behind the ITerfa 1 tion of the labouring poor. Bhll Gardner hap ■ and was leandhg to make --to the ecmhdmic 1 the treatmqpt of reading, writing and ar^ 

iucc^i, miWed iptQ the Ministry as lts ;chM now most effecthruly < Set about redressing: the viability of , the fentily’unit. This Was often •' tic as an integrated package, .Buf 

. archltect.'tcJ iWorK'alPhgside Eart and shard: balance, qrit'qnly ydth .a crlticgi sCtiribjfrpt . much more' easily achieved if the ■!' ehfld .r teehth^centuiy England the curricuW;^ 1 


ater ana separare.rees wcie* w “® T - ( „ K .. ir jnjr 
Many, probably the majori^* ^ fg ft 1 
^ir jeqt ;no. farther than the fa? 1 


rpubUp Authority ciistomers, of feduCa* abotifj'rpriyatfe ; wofkiiig-blaks > ^boohir; ; '- jGairirier WahW iio " ^SdfaguitioctedTnbre dpbrs.thaneithf* 
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^rrelldelamaide 
J? yshock: The inside story of the crisis that 
threatens the world’s banks and stock markets 
230 pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £9.95. 

029778379 3 
urn HAM CLARK 

Caddysm: The North-South conflict of 1987 
236pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £10.95. 

028399 040 6 

On August 20, 1982, Mexico declared that it 
ms insolvent and was suspending repayment 
on its foreign debt. In the public mind at least it 
m this event that sparked off what has come 
to be known as the “world banking crisis". 
Thoughtful observers had, however, been pre- 
dicting its occurrence for almost ten years; in 
(act ever since the money that had disappeared 
Into Arab hands as a result of the gigantic 
increases in the price of oil, reappeared in the 
West as enormous quantities of bank certifi- 
cates and bonds were bought up. What had 
been lost on the swings was now gained on the 
roundabouts. But when this sudden windfall 
was lent out to all and sundry around the globe, a 
troublesome question inevitably raised itself. 
Whereas within states, when debtors are 
unable to pay back their loans, there are 
well-established procedures that creditors can 
undertake to recoup their losses, there are no 
accepted conventions to be followed If a 
sovereign nation announces one day that it Is 
unable to meet its financial obligations. What 
action should be taken? Sending in gunboats is, 
after all, no longer the done thing. 

Both books under review assume more or 
less explicitly that the present crisis, just as 
much as the oil crisis, is the manifestation of 
something much greater - of a profound 
change in the balance of power in the world. In 


Debt Shock Darrell Delamaide puts it this way: 

There will be a second debt shock, just as there was a 
second oil shock. The debt shock is not an economic 
event any more than the oil shock was. It is political. 

It is a tremor caused by a massive shift in power. The 
Arabs and other producers wanted a voice in how the 
world was run. 

But the “world banking crisis" is a more 
complicated affair than that of a number of 
Third World countries using the sanction of 
withholding repayment on their debts as a way 
of re-ordering the world according to their 
tastes. For one thing, it would probably be 
more accurate to use the word “paradox” 
rather than “crisis”. The paradox can be stated 
like this. If a sovereign doctor fails to make his 
interest payment on time he is in effect in 
default. And because the exposure of all the 
major banks to the East European and Latin 
American debtors is so extensive, a single 
default would be enough to cause a run on the 
banks. Consequently it must be avoided at all 
costs. If, however, it were to be insisted in 
every case that payment be made on time, the 
strain placed upon a debtor in meeting his 
obligations could be so severe as to lead to 
politically disastrous consequences. (Revolu- 
tion and dictatorship for Latin America, closer 
integration within COMECON - and hence 
reinforced Soviet domination - for Eastern 
Europe.) 

Delamaide traces authoritatively the course 
Western governments took in attempting to 
resolve this dilemma. The policy they to fact 
finally came up with was extraordinarily intri- 
cate. Through the offices of the International 
Monetary Fund they would borrow money 
from the banks, which they would then hand 
over to the Fund , who thereupon would return 
the money to the banks, who would then make 
believe that this sum constituted the latest in- 
stalment on the debt of a sovereign debtor. 


This process has come to be known as 
“rescheduling". As Delamaide rightly puts it: 

The whole point of rescheduling . . . was to keep 
banks from having to admit that these loans were not 
being paid off. Banks have to write off loans that are 
not being repaid .... Writing off loans this big 
could ... cat up the equity capital that represents 
ihe final barrier to bankruptcy. 

But there was an irony in all of this (the "crisis” 
is full of paradoxes), for as a result of resched- 
uling the banks were earning higher profits 
than before. Delamaide notes sarcastically: 


Breaking the bank 


In the end the only crisis was whether the banks 
would be able to increase their quarterly profits. 
While the banks and the Administration were moan- 
ing to legislators about the importance of Increasing 
contributions to the [IMF] the supposedly en- 
dangered banks produced a 30 per cent gain in profit. 

Nevertheless, since the debtors have avoided 
being declared bankrupt they will have to find 
the money at some point. Or equally they 
might declare themselves in default at some 
point. Who knows? Are there any alternative 
policies open? 

To those who would prefer a no-nonsense 
approach to be pursued, William Clark addres- 
ses some dire warnings. His Cataclysm Is a 
fictionalized account of the events that follow 
the determined resistance of the Third World 
countries (he leaves Eastern Europe complete- 
ly out of the picture) to comply with the insis- 
tent demands of the industrialized North, led 
by the United States and Great Britain, that 
they either pay up or face the consequences. 
Upon refusing to do so they are thrown out of 
the multilateral financial institutions, their 
assets are impounded, they are disallowed 
further credit, and all remittances from the 
North are stopped. Disasters ensue. In the 
South there is famine and disease; in the 
North, however, not only the immigrants from 
the South but also the American blacks iden- 
tify their interests with those of the South and 
set about wreaking havoc in the cities. Since so 
much of our lives depends upon correct com- 
puter programs it only takes a small amount of 


tampering to bring about utter chaos. After a 
Wall Street collapse caused by the deliberate 
feeding of false figures into the satellite, the 
North Is made to see sense, gives way to the 
demands of the South and attends a recon- 
vened Bretton Woods conference. There a 
World Central Bank is created in order to en- 
sure a much stronger flow of resources from 
the North to the South. All’s well that ends 
well - at least so far as this book is concerned. 
(The author was Vice-President at the World 
Bank for twelve years). It is very unlikely that 
many residents of the North would relish such 
an ending. 

Nor would the Western governments. They 
are hoping for something different: a recover- 
ing world economy, a falling interest rate and 
mounting exports. Darrell Delamaide dismis- 
ses such calculations. He quotes with approval 
a remark made by the managing director of an 
investment banking firm: “Somehow the con- 
ventional wisdom of 200 million South Amer- 
icans sweating away fa the hot sun for the next 
decade to earn the interest on their debt so 
Citicorp can raise its dividend twice a year does 
not square with my image of political reality.” 
Rather insoudantly Delamaide predicts the in- 
evitable writing off of the debts. He declares at 
the end of his book: “A [Marshall Plan] has 
. . . taken place. The transfer of capital came 
under the guise of bank loans .... It was only 
when the fiction of contractual debt became 
difficult to maintain . . . that the resource 
transfer . . . emerged as an aid programme." 
Really? Who decided that the loans were only 
an aid programme in disguise? Where did all 
that money go? And if it was a Marshall Plan 
why hove its recipients found it so difficult to 
meet merely the interest payments? 

The render finds himself forced to ask such 
questions since neither author gives a thought 
to the consequences for the West -(or the 
North) from which this enormous transfer of 
wealth has taken place. The men and women 
who each day join the ever-lengthening dole 
E queues might tell a different story. 


- - the delivery of the infant Michele so difficult 

Rnnert Cornwell that he entered the world partly asphyxiated. 

- “A cert ain number of brain cells were de- 1 

UJ1GIDIFONZO strayed", a doctor is quoted as saying. 

St Peter’s Banker Unfortunately, what is obscured amid all the 

311pp. Edinburgh: Mainstream. £9.95 . diligent research is much of the essence of Sin- 

0906391741 dona. He was, as D1 Fonzo correctly points 

— . — — out, obsessive and megalomaniac, quick- 

Warn who have ventured into the United wilted and menacing, and a nat JJ”' 

States banking industry have had contrasting of men. What Ma to chamotte 

to pit it mildly. Amadeo Giannini hypnodc atality to 
•fired as a penniless immigrant in California prison In America and nnw tag. I Ma * 

hlhe late nineteenth century. By dint of thrift this quality: wtjuMit it he *oiM never have 

•ad enterprise he built up a modest bank from started, with it he m°^ ra ™nt^ 
eotfcg. U wa called the Bank of Italy and it aft^a BsnAerf^tnmun^n q^The 
•ever dosed - not even on the day after the title ItBilf W bf ^ them as 

kUer-hecltd faufagrant called Michele Sin- toeydid,Po^ v ^ . ^ apeg together $250 

^ tet up shop. His connections too were Nj£y*. 68 ^ J ebtg j n the .Banco 

SpreaslveV those of Giannini, and million t° 

David Kenney, a Treasury Secretary . ^ ■. 

^ Indent Nixon, the Vatican^ anti- the cote of the 
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UNSHUTTABLE 
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•■^utounistg everywhere,- and the Mafia. He ^ 
ready-made, the Franklin National hoc 
. : fcnk, In 1972. No matter than it was t^e eight- sue 

^ laigest to the country, and that Its Fifth vim 
Ayeiiue branch wap. decked out with Persian wh< 
^Is qnd LouisXV bureaux . The persuasive Ufa 

Sindona abfaed, and looted the \yretched • per 
. Jwfcto fa temptehenslvely that it collapsed - ; thr 
1 J^ais' liter; Hia. contribution to financial , yel 
h America’s 'worst, and Italy’s second ; , the 


Sindona scandal. •" ' - 

With one glaring exception, the rote of the 
book - the disaster of Frankhn itself- is rtore 
successful. The tale Is as ludicrous as it is . coh- 
vinctag: the gullibility an^ casualness of ThgJ, 
who Slowed Sindona to capture Fra'iWn 
through his master, company ?asco AG. W.. 
personal rivalries among FrapWin executives 
throughout and the crucial emftity which de- 
veloped between Sindona and Carlp Bqrdoni, 
the ?oreign ^change spedalist who would 


fa 1 ® tHe laqt war. ; DI Fonzo's million documenta do not 

• j,^S^- w ®U worth writing about, clearly; ■ . * . own Eoa i: his persistent refer- 

tfiebreathtoSS claim bf this book is to be prevent a KeoSaa thp Governor of 

> has: done bis, horrie.,. . 

MOre; than million documents read, - • the Bang JjT rif the real Sir 


, ronzo nas oone _n», ■- r— { Bogl0n d fa the eariy ^/us. , 

; than ri; million documents read, • * tito Ba gj# gurr0gflte 6 j real Sir 

; ^*1111*3*000 hfarta ; was entertSied to ft Javistoond 

: 2 i a ^^^edfaafarial, even the testimony.,; .^^SScled' diuner 5 - at Claridge’S, : at 
treated Sfadona :for medi- , -#J^?e Mc ^*|j e rii*asWd bhn 

Re discover. e*-r ' deal to foreign ex- 


i jostle fa every. Italian 


Robin and Jocelyn Wild ^ f \ 

For the first time. Lady Agrippa ■ ' / j 

Ukelania Deadnettle, Ruling V ] 

■ Authority on Chutney, reveals the’V : : ; 
contents of her Caboodlebox, V 

hpuslng the Deadnettle Collection y; / 
of fascinating Paraphenalia -a • 

positive cornucopia of riddles. 

1 rhymes and awful anecdotes in the 
best tradition of chUdren's 
cautionary tales.. . . 

2 colour line Illustrations throughout £5 .95 

StUl avallable, the bestseller and winner qf thq 1984 Book Awardjrom ihe 
rederatlonqf Children's Book Groups . 

THE SAGA 

OF ERIK THE VIKING 

Teryy Jones 

Illustrated by Michael Foreman . 

J^om the author and Illustrator of the ' •' - 

• hest-selling FAIRY TALES. - 1 - the spellbinding . V; : 
tale of a brave band of ^ Vikings, and their leader, ■ 

Eriki who set sail lji search of the land ‘wh^re ^ :y;- MKmWm m 
t]he sun goes at night’. £6.95 ^ ■ i' ' wmoN 
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Basil 

Blackwell 

A View from 
the Spire 

William Golding's Later Novels 

DON CROMPTON 

This Is the first critical study of 
Golding's later novels, and provides 
chapter-by-chapter examinations of all 
his fictions from The Spire onwards. It 
gives special attention to the 
contrasting problems posed by the 
three most recent - Darkness Visible, 
Rites of Passages and The Paper Men. 
208 pages, £14.50 (0 631 13826 9) 


20^gages^£f4j50j063M38269^^ 

Politics without 
Democracy 

Great Britain 1815-1914 
MICHAEL BENTLEY 

In 1815 the government of Britain was 
based on landed power; by 1914 it 
had been transformed to one 
responding to the pressures of mass 
Industrial society. It was a period of 
dramatic political change; Politics 
without Democracy tells the story 
from the perspective of those who 
governed and made the changes. 

44^ages^lTj5^J063M402^^^ 

Wittgenstein 
and Derrida 

HENRY STATEN 

Although Derrida has had a great 
Impact on literary theory, the 
philosophical foundations of his 
writings have not been well 
understood, and his early work has 
received little attention. Here Henry 
Staten examines the relation of his 
ideas to the classical philosophical 
.concepts, and to the later work of 
Wittgenstein. , ... 

Frfege: tradition 
and Influence 

Edited by CRISPIN WRIGHT 

The contributors to this book, a major 
assessment of Frege's thought and his 
legacy, Include D. Bell, G. Currie, 

. F- Cafnuthers, C . Diamond, , 

M. Durrtmeu.G ■ Gabriel, R. Hale, 

J \,M.Luntley, G.. McCulloch, • 

J. McDOvyell, H'. Noonan,; .V 
J.Skorupskl.J. Wejnerand 
• D.WIggfe- - ! 

264 pages; paperback £6.95 
■ (0e3vi383fi) .. ; ' : 


Behind the lines 


Robert Hewison 

It was a stroke of luck that the campaign 
against the threatened imposition of VAT on 
books could be carried this week right into the 
Houses of Parliament with an exhibition of 
books by MPs and Peers, Left, Write and Cen- 
tre: Politicians in Print. Arranged by the Book 
Marketing Council some months ago, the ex- 
hibition provides a focus for the intense lob- 
bying going on to stop the measure before it 
starts. Although the budget is not until next 
March, the campaign has to be won by the end 
of December. 

The campaign, led by the National Book 
Committee, is now moving into a more public 
phase, following the submission to the Treas- 
ury of a sixteen-page report on the deleterious 
cultural and economic effects a “tax on read- 
ing” would have. The National Book Commit- 
tee represents all interested parties who would 
suffer by the tax. but much of the muscle comes 
from the Publishers’ Association; hence the 
ability to hire two distinguished economists, a 
public relations firm and a separate firm spe- 
cializing in advising on Legislation, none of 
whom comes cheap. 

While bookshops, libraries and schools are 
organizing petitions - and everyone is urged to 
write to their MP - it is evident that the Nation- 
al Book Committee and its advisers are reluc- 
tant to stir up a sense of outrage at the prospect 
of VAT on books. The reason is realpolitik: it is 
hoped that the economic case against the dis- 
ruption caused for the sake of a mere £85 mil- 
lion will be sufficient in itself, but beyond that, 
it is 'thought that the best way of achieving 
success is to keep politics out of this. 

Opposition MPs are eager to make an Issue 
of the tax, but it is feared that this would only 
produce stubbornness on the part of the gov- 
ernment, and oblige Conservative MPs to stay 
loyal. The campaign has to be won within the 
ranks of the government’s massive majority, so 
that when they are canvassed by the Whips, 
gjrtjf thffCharuSJUbr riot 

to go ahead. 5 ‘ ■ 

We are unlikely, therefore, to hear argu- 
ments that the plan for VAT on books shows 
that the present government would prefer to 
have an illiterate or Ill-informed population; 
that a tax on reading is consistent with the cuts 
in education budgets, university spending and 
student grants; that die decline in the number 
of public .libraries and the shrinking of their 
bookfunds is In line with the cuts in the British 
Council and the. Arts Council’s ^treat from 
support for literature; In the interest of- win- 
ning the case, the National Book Committee is 
delicately removing a. banana-skin from the 
.goveiiuneiit’s path.; ■ • ' 


aesthetic as to be ascetic; his passion for art and 
literature seemed more appropriate to the 
1870s than the 1970s, when ten years ago he 
opened the gallery with the intention of selling 
Algerian rugs and pottery from the Tuareg 
region where he had spent time as a traveller. 
Contemporary prints, drawings, books, paint- 
ings and sculpture quickly superseded the arti- 
sanal ware, and the catalogues he produced led 
to the unfolding of one of the rarest, and least 
known, late flowers of the fine-book tradition, 
the Taranman Press. 

Hewetfs links with that tradition were re- 
markably close. He was encouraged as a 
schoolboy by Sir Sydney Cockerell, the friend 
of Ruskin and secretary to William Morris. He 
later studied at the Ruskin School of Drawing, 
apd was an intense admirer of Ruskin’s work. 
His printer for all but the first three of his 
publications was Christopher Skelton, nephew 
of Eric Gill. His own training in art and 
architectural draughtsmanship seems to have 
brought him to the point where his literary and 
aesthetic interests could only find their ex- 
pression in the meticulous design of the mere 
twenty-eight catalogues and six books that he 
produced. 

Because of his appreciation of French litera- 
ture and connections with France - three of his 
texts, by Victor Segalen, Pierre Lecuire and 
Nicolas de Stafil are French - where the taste 
for livres d’ artiste is stronger than it is here, 
Christopher Hewett was better known in Paris 
than in London. He was in line for the award of 
Chevalier de 1’Ordre des Arts et des Lettres at 
the time of his unexpected death. With the 
publication of a memorial catalogue, Christ- 
opher Hewett 193&-1983 (limited edition from 
the Taranman Press. 0 906499 99 2), the text of 
an obscure but significant life has been distri- 
buted. Carcanet Press has taken over the pub- 
lication of Hewett’s edition of The Living 
Curve: Letters to W. J. Strachan 1929-1979 
(254pp. £14.95. 0 85635 534 8); the Ashmolean 
Museum is. to receive a gift from his collection 
of sculpture , prints and drawings. 


Liberty and > 
Equality: 

Edited by ELLEN FRAMKEL PAUL . 
Wlth Fred D. Miller grid- Jeffrey Paul 

THiis book iriciuftesaHIqleS'by ■ 

RlM.' Hate, Jari Naryeson, Michael' 
Levin, Werner Dannhauser, William 
Krlatol, Maurice Cranston, Allen 
Btiehanani James M. Buchartan; and \ 
UireriEi Lomasky ^ J.U. Lucas apd: 

' Dav(tji Braybrqoke,'' • JFj - : 

: 2&4 1 page? r gab e rback £6,50 . / 

ARaiionalist 
Metho do logy for 
the Social 

'$cfohdes v ^; ;/ .r.-t-.v 
DAVID SYLVAN andf. • v 
BARRY OLASSNER : 

: This, bjpbki present's a new 
. rtfe thadology for the social ,$dehce$ i, 

. lo provides bMs for a deeper ', \ 
yfrd£fajaridlng of ?6ciety dnd s6<?|al ; ' 
change *^bne that is , neither*! -h 

• deterministic, nor tainted by notions of 
social control.' MSyetiops arid tests 
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This month the blinds were drawn for the last 
: time on the Taranman Gallery in the Bromp- 
tqri’ Road, arid oh the career of its owner, 
■ Christopher Hewett, who died last December 
sit the age of forty-five. Hewett lived a life so 


A lone crusade by the author Frederick Nolan 
to shame publishers into paying royalties on 
time is developing into a major campaign, now 
that tho Writers’ Guild and the Society of Au- 
thors have agreed to survey their members on 
the efficiency - or otherwise - of their pub- 
lishers' accounts departments. In 1979 Nolan 
attracted considerable odium from publishers 
when he' announced his personal league table 
of late payers. Nothing daunted, he announced 
last month in the Bookseller that he was start- 
ing another survey, and this time the writers’ 
organizations have swung in behind him. 

Frederick Nolan hopes to establish for cer- 
tain what many authors suspect, that with re- 
• gard to royalty payments M a lot of publishers 
are; very good, a large number are only ade- 

S aate, and there : is a rearguard who are 
ownrighi OTmujal ^including some big names 
in the publishing industry”. He has already 
. collected Vdome hair-raising stories" as a. result 


of his letter to the Bookseller 
The Nolan survey will cover royalty m. 
ments for the second half of 1984. AUhewshEj 
to know is the name of the publisher, the date 
for royalty payment in the contract, and the 
date the payment was made. From the survey a 
league table will be constructed which could be 
as controversial and embarrassing as the sur- 
vey of publishers’ contracts conducted by the 
writers’ organizations in 1980. Nolan’s first aim 
is to establish the facts; the long-term rim is to 
end the three-month delay in payment at the 
end of the royalty period which, he says, com- 
puters have made unnecessary. Writers who do 
not belong to either the Society of Authors or 
the Writers' Guild can contact Nolan direct at 
Highfieids, Gorelands Lane, Chalfont St 
Giles, Bucks. 


The Arts Council has decided to adopt a new 
“corporate identity”, ready for the imple- 
mentation next spring of the development 
strategy outlined in The Glory of the Garden. 

In other words, it is changing the stationery. Id 
future all Arts Council letters, publicity mate- 
rial and the publicity for every activity which it 
funds will carry an “arts mark", replacing the 
current Arts Council logo. 

The Secretary-General, Luke Rittner, sap 
that “the new identity we have is much more 
positive” and the design is part of “a total 
rationalization of everything that comes out of 
this organization". Rittner was talking about 
the writing-paper, but the Arts Council is also 
conducting a major internal review that will 
have consequences as far-reaching as the poli- 
cies initiated by the development strategy. 

A management consultant is thoroughly u- 
amining the Council’s administrative proce- 
dures; his recommendations could lead to ma- 
jor changes in the present structure of depart- 
ments and their advisory panels. There is spe- 
culation that the present system of separate 
panels for each. discipline will be abandoned. 
At the same time, the Arts Council is consider- 
ing giving up the forty-year-old system of de- 
ficit funding”, by which clients are guaranteed 
against loss, but are unable to retain any sur- 
plus. The effect of this system has been to 
guarantee that clients make a loss, rather flnn 
guarantee them against one. Luke Rittoertas 
himself said that the system rewards bad mao- 
agement. In future, it is proposed that clieno 
should be allowed to retain their “ 

but they will be unable to expect additions 
help if they get into trouble. - 

• The Arts Council’s new managements^ 
-and possibly the revised funding pnwdjirw 
are expected to be in place by next 
"arts mark" is already beginning W aPP^_ 
The Arts Council will not, however, 
doning the use of "Century" type-face tor 
printed communications. “This seriEedfaw. 
says Nick Jenkins, the arts mark design * 
a certain dignity without being 

a classicism which counterpoints ® ^ 

mark." So that’s what they mean by corponw 

• identity". 
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suggestive of a state of mortality, it was this, I 
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which H took eitremely lll. : . . ' . , i. 
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CHILDREN'S BOOKS 

Recommended reading for the Reich 

Gordon A. Craig 


CflBTffTA KAMENETSKY 

Children’s Literature in Hitler’s Germany: 

The cultural policy of National Socialism 
359pp. Athens, Ohio: Ohio University Press. 

£32.95. 

08214O699X 

Long before his assumption of power, Hitler 
was resolved, as passages in Mein Kampf and 
his speeches make clear, to correct what he 
once called “the criminal idiocies" of the 
Weimar system by means of a total reform of 
education from the Volksschule to the universi- 
ty, a reform in which, Peter Stachura has writ- 
ten, “formal instruction, the acquisition of sci- 
entific and objective knowledge, and the cul- 
tivation of the spirit would all be relegated to 
an inferior position in the scale of . . . educa- 
tional priorities", and emphasis would be 
placed rather upon such things as the duties of 
the individual to the state and the imperatives 
of racial awareness and upon character-build- 
ing and physical training. 

Even so, neither Hitler nor those who set out 
to implement his ideas, for all their arrogant 
anti-intellectualism and their insistence that 
the deed was more important than the word, 
could get around the fact that, in a highly liter- 
ate society, books were central to the educa- 
tional enterprise, and the book-bumings of 
May 1933 attested to their acknowledgement 
of the power of the printed page. The young 
academicians who fed the bonfires in Berlin, 
Cologne, Bonn, Frankfurt, Munich, Nurem- 
berg and Wiirzburg did not condemn books as 
such but rather criticized those that they con- 
signed to the flames as evil books, which had 
'falsified German history and degraded the 
peat German heroes of the past", or created 
“a folk-alien journalism of the democratic or 
Jewish type”, or “crippled the German lan- 
guage", or showed "a lack of respect for the 
Oerman folk soul”. Implicit in these windy 
exercises was the assumption that a cleansed 
■ and reformed literature would be of central 
importance in the building of the Third Reich, 
and this assumption was shared by all of those 
educationists and administrators who in the 
yean that followed sought to identify or supply 
| the right kind of books and to encourage Ger- 
mans to read them. 

Of particular importance to them were the 
books that would be read by German youth, 
whom Hitler described in 1933 as “the living 
guarantors of Germany . . . the Germany of 
the future”. Children’s literature had; of 
course, always been a subject of intense in- 
tortgt to Gentian cultural critics, and well be- 
fore the First World War people who shared 
the anti-modernist, anti-rationalist, anti- 
wfran, ariti-ind us trial biases bif Paul de 
> Ligarde and Juiitis Langbehn were beginning 
to agitate for a greater emphasis, in the books 





•'Starmlroop,advme'uni'rgn"by Olio DU, pm of. c,cl, of m Itching, anthtmbl'calMrpublhhtd In 
1924. The irraknyrt/H The Prini in Gemany 18^1933: The agcofExpr«sionum6yFniiicM 

Carey and Antony Griffiths (272pp. British Museum Publications. Paperback 112. 95. 07141 1621 1). 


that young people read at home and in school, 
upon ethnicity and the community, upon the 
values of the countryside rather than those of 
the city, and upon the specifically German past 
rather than the customs and history of other 
peoples. 

By the turn of the century, the so-called 
German Art Education Movement in Ham- 
burg was urging the revival of folklore and folk 
art In school curricula as a means of combating 
the fragmentation of modem life, and this 
movement gained in strength and determina- 
tion after the collapse of 1918 and the coming 
of the Weimar Republic, whose cultural mod- 
omjsra and zeal, for experimentation made 
some Germans conclude that Thomas Mann’s 
fears, in Reflections of an Unpolitical Man, of 
the triumph of western Zivillsation over Ger- 
man Kultur were being realized. The various. 
Vtilkisch groups that began to proliferate in the 
1920s were generally agreed that the ednea-. 
tional system was sadly deficient in recognizing 
its responsibility for promoting a sense of 
national Identification and loyalty among stu- 
dents, and as the first step toward correcting 
this they called for reading programmes that 
would, from elementary grades onward, be 
filled with concentrated doses of Geiman and 
Nordio-Oermanic folktales, myths and 
legends, with excerpts from ' 

books, and with regional tales and ballads. 

If it is true then - as Christa Kamenetslqj 
writes in the preface to this book - that m 
children’s literature the Nazis perceived one of 
their most important tools for re-educating 

children in the spirit of National S^aUsm, 

they were not required to strike out on their 


own or, in the first instance, to create the kind 
of literature that would promote their goals. 
While they went about the job of removing 
from school curricula and the shelves of school 
and public libraries books that were “folk- 
alien" or “decadent”, or appeared to promote 
Bolshevism, liberalism or internationalism, or 
were written by pacifists or Jews, they could fill 
the gaps with new editions of works for 
younger readers that had appeared during the 
Weimar period - Severin Rflttgers’s Blatie 
Bdndchen and Quellen of German folklore, 
Leopold Weber’s children’s books on Norse 
sagas, Theodor Seidenfaden’s Heldenbuch, 
Will Vesper’s version of the Ntbelungenlied - 
as well as collections' of excerpts from the 
works of such Vdlklsch writers and agrarian 
romanticists as Adolf Bartels ( Volk wider 
Volk), Hermann Bufle (Wiltfeber der ewlge 
Deutscher), Gustav Frenssen (J#m Uhl), Her- 
mann Stehr (Der Heillgenhof), Hermann LOns 
(Der'Wehrwotf), and the regional tales of Hans 
Friedrich Blunck. In a general way, such works 
were in accordance .with- Nazi cultural ideas, 
and from the standpoint of quality they .were 
belter than anything that Nazi writers could 
immediately provide. 

Even so, reliance upon the older works was 
at best a temporary solution, for, as 
Kamenetsky points out, they were not specific 
enough in their advocacy of National SociaUst 
principles to satisfy for long; Thus, a leading 
Nazi educational theorist, Ernst Krieck, 
argued that folklore itself would hive to be 
transformed into a "total and politically 
oriented science . . . in order to meet present- 
day standards”. The comparative dimension 
that had marked the work of Herder and the 


Grimms, and their willingness to think of 
humanity at large, must give way to an em- 
phasis upon the specifically German folk com- 
munity, and folklore and saga must be made to 
serve as a kind of political science for contem- 
porary Germans, being interpreted in such a 
way as to demonstrate that the Nazis, in their 
insistence upon racial purity, their heroic atti- 
tude towards life, their belief in the leadership 
principle, their devotion to the soil, .and their 
1 lust for expansion were continuing and fulfil- 
ling the ideals of the peasant-warriors who 
were their remot e forbears. . 

The historical and peasant novels of the 
older Vdlklsch literature would be subjected to 
similarly political and present- oriented inter- 
pretation. To make sure that this was done, 
Kamenetsky writes, “the Party and State cen- 
sorship authorities would issue detailed ‘guide- 
lines’ for teachers, librarians and youth lead- 
ers. In addition, all editors of folklore journals 
and literature journals were placed under 
pressure to follow the National SociaUst ideol- 
ogy in [their] interpretation and criticism. 

. , . .Those who did not . . L were denied paper 
for printing or were ordered to cease pub- 
lishing Altogether.” 

This grandiose experiment in cultural en- 
gineering was beset from the start with difficul- 
ties, not all of which Kamenetsky fully appreci- 
ates. Her account of the zeal with which the 
Nazi theorists went about the task of forcing 
the rich literature of folklore and saga upon the 
procustean bed of ideology - reducing Odin 
from a god of many roles to “the archetype of 
an authoritarian leader who accepted war as a 
final challenge to his pride and honor", in 
i short, an earlier version of Adolf Hitler, and 
transforming Thor from a god of thunder to a 
fighting peasant defending German settle- 
i ments at home and abroad — is always interest- 

> ing and often amusing. So is her description of 
- the earnestness with which Vdlklsch pedago- 

> goes combed through Nordic sagas in an effort 

i to find an ethics conformable to Nazi ideas and 

i* illustrative tales that would justify their own 
e brutal values (one of them declaring solemnly, 
"Our life in Germany today is based on a deep 
i faith in the values of the National Socialist 
i ' ideology, namely, those of blood and soil , hon- 
* our and loyalty, ... We should reach the point 
, where nobody dares talk about these Germa- 
s nic values without having consulted the Icelan- 

J die sagas”) , and their awkward attempts to find 

ways of making such perennial children’s- 
s favourites as Heidi, Robinson Crusoe , Gulllv- 
s er’s Travels and Uncle Tom's Cabin “useful" 
c for German folk education by means of deb- 
it tions and ideological re-touching. Her chapters 

g on Nazi attempts to create a new children’s 
literature, beginning with primers, picture 
e books and readers, on school libraries, and on 
y the system of censorship are circumstantial and 

t- rewarding, 

n . Yet, despite all of this , tbere is more in this 
le book about thebry .and plans than there is ab- 
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out accomplishment, and Kamentsky's some- 
times excessive quotations from Nazi educa- 
tionists leave us wondering what effect all this 
taik about reform had upon the educational, 
system as such. Virtually nothing is said here 
about three factors that were important in this 
respect. 

The first was the resistance of the schools 
themselves to the often half-baked ideas of 
Nazi educational reformers. German schools, 
both elementary and secondary, had a long 
tradition of excellence, and it is not to be sup- 
posed that teachers and principals simply 
caved in to Party pressure to revise their curri- 
cula and reading lists, particularly in the 
Gymnaslen and the Roman Catholic schools. 
In his memoir. What Is To Become of the Boy ? 
Heinrich BflU leaves the impression that his 
Gymnasium in Cologne was virtually un- 
touched by Nazi influence as late as 1936-7, 
and tells us that its faculty included a teacher 
who taught literary style by having students 
reduce any four or five pages of Mein Kampf to 
two or less, and others who read with their 
classes Antigone and the satires of Juvenal, 
exercises hardly conducive to loyalty to 
National Socialism. Presumably there was less 
of this sort of thing in the Volksschulen , but it is 
unlikely that there was no resistance at all. 


The second factor was the bureaucratic one. 
In her chapter on school libraries, Kamenetsky 
cites b progress report issued by the Minister of 
Education in 1938 which listed among recent 
accomplishments the establishment of a Cen- 
tral Reich Office for Folk Libraries, the found- 
ing of forty-three state offices for folk Iibraries,- 
the reorganization or founding of 5,000 folk 
libraries, the compilation and distribution of 
basic book lists for all folk libraries, and the 
cooperation of these libraries with the Hitler 
Youth Organization on behalf of youth librar- 
ies. It is hard to contemplate this list of particu- 
lars without having visions of endless commit- 
tee meetings and oceans of memoranda and 
without suspecting that the cultural policy of 
Nazi Germany was always on the verge of be- 
coming little more than a gigantic boondoggle 
in which the original goals became muddied 
and obscure. 

Finally, cultural policy was always affected 
by the continual and bitter infighting between 
State and Party agencies that was characteris- 
tics of the Nazi rdgiine, and what went on in the 
schools was not exempt from this conflict of 
warring interests. If the Reichsministerium fflr 
Wissenschaft, Erziebung uod Voiksbildung 
claimed overall responsibility for laying down 
norms for the separate states to follow, its au- 


The child in the book 


Margaret Meek 

JACQUELINE ROSE 

The Case of Peter Pun: Or the impossibility of 
children’s fiction 

181pp. Macmillan. £17.50, (paperback, *£6.95). 
0J33319753 

Jacqueline Rose chooses to explore the al- 
ways uncertain territory of children’s literature 

• by analysing both the text and the various spin- 

so she has 

*' dismiss as obvious. She invites us to consider 
the myth of the child which adults, for one 
reason or another, need to keep inviolate. ' 
Rose shakes us Into an awareness thBt child- 
ren's books, far from being simple, .are as 
I aflijblguoijs.fls their adult counterparts. She 
, asks the question: what are adults up to when 
they write for or about children? . * . 

'.Behind the. concept of children’s, fiction 
Rosc'dlscoyers a fantasy foat “there is. a child 
' who is simply there to be addressed and that . 
? ' spfealdng to it might be simple”. She suggests 

• . that children's literature rarely speaks of the. 

relationship of cfuldrep and a(folte, except in- 
ways vriji^ adtdtp, ;,aS .writers, publishers, 

’ 'add gjiy^re of children’s books, determine: 


. Tp sayjbat the child U inside the book - children’s 
.‘•books as dften a» not ore ofaito children - is, to fail 
. straight Into a trap. It is to confuse the adults’ imen- 
Hqn to get at the child ‘with the child it portrays. If 
.’ children's fiction builds an Image of the child Inside 
, r the book,- it does so in order to secure the child who Is’ 
: outside th$ book, the orw who 'does not come 'so 
1' flasfly withfij iu grasp, 


way, been a book for children at all, but the 
question it throws back to me is whether there 
can be any such thing”. 

To make her case that children’s fiction is. 
not what adults claim for it , Rose examines the 
origin and literary history of Peter Pan. It was 
first a tale told to a child within Barrie's adult 
novel, 7?ie Little White Bird. The relation of 
the narrator to the child is dearly a sexual one. 
It illustrates “the impossible questions - about 
origins and sexual difference”, 'around which 
the writing of the book “gravitates and stalls”. 

which rescued the failirife for- 
tunes of the theatrd of its day, and as Peter and 
Wendy, a children's book, Peter Pan keeps 
“the residual forms of disturbance which are at 
the heart of the narrative itself’. Id each of its 
appearances Peter Pan is a special case of para- 
praxis; the author reveals more than he means. 

Rose argues that the' impossibility of child- 
ren’s fiction is rooted in the relationship of 
' teller and the told. The strongest thrust of her 
Freudian exposition of the relationship of child 
arid adult in the writing and reading of child- 
. • ren's books is that we ignore both the sexual- 
; ity implicit in the relationship and the notor- 
■ ' ibusly deceiving and concealing, functions of 
language. After Bettelhelm we may be dis- 
posed to believe that' fairy stories have a set- 
• tling and calml ng effect on the disturbances of 
childhood . At the same time we know that they 
' mean more than they say. Yet we expect child- 
ren to understand them intuitively as stabilis- 
ing influences rather . than representations pf; 
their Inner conflicts. In; the production' of 
. “realistic” stories for children, adults devise 
worlds wheiw children, $s characters and read 1 


, Peter; Pat} Rose, “has never in any easy. ers, are to enepunter nature directly.. fo the 


thority was challenged from the outset by the 
Hitlerjugend, whose assigned duty was “to 
educate German youth physically, spiritually, 
and morally in the spirit of National Socialism 
for service to the folk and the folk community" 
and which interpreted that to mean that it had a 
right of surveillance over teachers and teaching 
methods. At various times, the Ministries of 
Propaganda and the Interior, the SA, the 
Wehrmacht and the German Labour Front in- 
tervened in educational matters, and Goebbels 
and Rosenberg, Bormann and Frick fought 
duels of competence. Toleration of this kind of 
rivalry was an essential part of Hitler's system 
of government, and he was little inclined to 
listen to the complaints of Minister of Educa- 
tion Bernhard Rust against invasions of his 
sphere of responsibility by mental lightweights 
like the HJ leader Baldur von Schirach. 

The fact was that Hitler never regarded any- 
thing that went on in the classroom seriously, 
saying in August 1942, “Lucky are those who 
have the happy knack of being able to forget 
most of wbat they have been taught. Those 
who cannot forget are ripe to become profes- 
sors- a race apart. And that is not intended as a 
compliment.” Against Rust, whom he consi- 
dered to be just another pedant, Hitler could 
always be counted upon to support Schirach, 


stories of Alan Garner, for example, the inno- 
cence of the child meets the “reality” of rural 
life. Children’s literature perpetuates the 
Rousseauist myth that cultural decadence can 
be redeemed by the child. 

Alongside these ambiguities Dr Rose sets 
the history of Peter Pan as a history of the adult 
investment in the child. Peter Pan makes 
money, not least for the Great Ormond Street 
Hospital for Sick Children, and this is another 
cultural paradox. We have to remember that 
the children’s book is no different from other 
aspects of .our literary culture, which are gov- 
erned by trade and exploitation. Peter Ban, like 
Peter Rabbit, also belongs to the makers of 
pottery and pictures. If we see archetypal char- 
acters simply as symbols of the literary truth of 
childhood, we “perpetuate the fundamental 
blindness - to the contradictions and difficul- 
ties which more urgently need to be addressed 
ih relation to bow our culture constitutes and 
reproduces Its image of the child”. 

The most significant way in which our cul- 
ture pins down children is in language: the' 
language they speak and the language they 
have to leant to read. Our children have not a 
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Tbfc Read-Atoud Handbook : 
237pp. Benguin. Paperback, £2.50. 
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Once upon a time reading aloud was someenmg 
parents did for young children in the stage- 
before reading independence. Teachers saw It 
..'as a' benefjhaal and relatively uncomplicated ' 
• activity m which parents might back up leam- 
. (■ , . fog to read e|t school without encroaching upon 
: i the teacher’s territory. By fob time fluent, si-. 
‘ . ' . ' font reading was established, the bedtime ritual 
1 Was overfotd childish things put away. • ' 

In recent yeafs there has been a revolution in 
our thinking about this rather ordinary active 
! .. ity, a revolution fired byaf concern for the : fate 
■ :. dt rio^readeni fo iterate culture; aod fuelfod 
:] >,hy research ; fin dings from a variety of disci- 
: .PlfoM linguistics; psychology, education and 
■;! r •?. : ■ ethuography arhpng theoi . We now know that 
■- •./$■ : ,theTegurar and efojy experience of books 'read 
■' \ aloUd is the cornerstone of fafor eduOational 


’■ alsopfirt of a broader, tod, in mhny waj*p less 
. ■ Utilitarian, movement 1 , a movement which re- 
\ ' speefo fo 8 ' expCrt ^oWled ge ; of parents about; 

jj.i wHich vaiqesthehOnfoasa 


who, as a failed academic with a deep re*m 
ment against the educational establkhZi 
was congeninl to him and whose tmtil 
upon character training by route marched 
physical jerks he approved. It j s no wonfe 
therefore, that Rust's Basic List of Rccom! 
mended Books for school libraries and hu 
Reich Readers for various grade levels were 
not ready until 1937 and that basic reform of 
the reading plans for elementary and hioh 
schools was still in embryonic stale. Ewo 
after 1937, the regulations affecting recom- 
mended reading were, Professor Kamenetsky 
admits, filled with ambiguities and, once Hie war 
started, “were not as thoroughlyimplementedas 
had been planned.’’ 

Even if they had been, the effects would very 
likely have been mixed. After December 1936, 
when membership in the HJ became obligatory 
for all young Germans between the ages of t« 
and eighteen, school authorities complained 
constantly that Schirach's programme of 
marches, exercises and weekend expeditions 
manded so much of their students’ time and 
energies that they could not perform normal 
classroom assignments adequately, let alone 
read books at home. In these cifcumstances, the 
nature of children's literature became a matter 
of no essential importance. 


common literacy nor a common access to liter- 
ature (and here Dr Rose is critical of the Bol- 
lock Report’s assumptions that the language of 
children’s literature can overcome the social 
divisiveness in our culture). To become a 
school text in 1912 Peter and Wendy had to be 
purged of Barrie’s “literariness” an operation 
still performed on children's books whenever 
the intended readers, in the view of tbou 
adults who provide books in school (and are 
therefore outside the relation of author to 
reader), are unable to read what they ought to 
be reading. 

Dr Rose’s searching arguments are complex 
and concentrated. This is the book children'* 
literature has needed for some time. It com- 
bines scholarly examination of primary source* 
with historical commentary, the social history 
of childhood and critical theory derived from 
psychoanalysis. In so far as Peter Pan k • 
“case”, it is a challenge to critics to examine the 
whole range of cultural practices attached to 
stories for children, including the one whichDr. 
Rose says least about, the interaction of lw 
children - real children, not simply the adultf 
idealized version - and the text. 


with literature. Reading aloud to children* 
not a means to the end of fluent reaamg. 
though that is usually an important omw' 
quence of it, but an end in itself. It no long*: 
merely a stage of learnihg to .read, as 
Trelease testifies when he recommend* 
much for teenage and adult fluent ream* 
for pre-literate children. 

' Much of the book is a battleground^ 
‘Which he fires salvo after salvo at wbat 
as the chief enemy of American lheracy~ 

.• vision. According to research 
in the book there is -a significant cpnw^ ■ 
between pupils’ performance k examine _ , 
andthenumberof hours spent 
■ . slon, a 'correlation whfoh holds true 
of. social class background, ;IQj . 

routines. Whether or not the; case 

whether pr not American^televxsion . ^ . 

damaging to chil<Jrtm than its Englhh «unw. . 

: fiart i there are some awesome statist*** _ 
i : ; Many.;, readers will' qUestoj 1 ; 
TYefoase's conclusions (on. 
enro on language, for example) and 

be apity if Trelease’s fonden^to ovemUW 

case; bllnfied ; renders to hfo bursting 

and unique uaefuipess- The ' 

with vVeli-thbu^it-out and ; prsctiseq^ - 
r advice , on Whfoh l^ks lend ^ 

reading ^oud.aridwhyrrightrinc?^^^ 
rangej .afivi^ On flie i 

:i aiond, on hpme, ^ class, to s, 

Hkm hundred ’Otto* 

- • • — b_. r;li TJihnett. 
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prophecy and paradox 


Sarah Hayes 

ROBERT WEST ALL 
TheCatoofSeroater * 

278pp. Macmillan. £6.95. 

0333375491 1 

Robert Westall’s hew novel is a historical fan- 
tasy. Part medieval derring-do, part allegory, 
part dream, it is aimed at only the most soph- 
isticated teenager though most readers will 
Gnd the second reading more rewarding than 
lie first. There are too many narrative threads 
to follow and too many implications to absorb. 
Even the leitmotifs are circular: a path which 
leads onwards and always arrives in the same 
place; a knife that deals certain death yet con- 
fers immortality on its owner; a prophecy 
which is fulfilled in Its overthrowing. Para- 
doxes prop up the structure of the novel like 
the impossible pillars of an Escher tower. 

The cats are at the centre of the book 
(though this is not a novel for ordinary cat- 
lovers). The Miw are a race of purebred golden 
cats twice the size and three times the weight of 
normal cats. They communicate via mind- 
speech, sending out thoughts and images and a 
variety of memories. Direct speech is 
eschewed, apart from the odd purr or prook 
laid on for lesser species. Humans (a lesser 
species) fear and respect the Miw: man is hon- 
oured when a Miw deigns to sit on his lap, but 
glad when it chooses to get off. These super- 
cats have that sense of infinite superiority pos- 
sessed by all ancient civilizations. Beside them , 
human beings appear petty, quarrelsome, and 
confuted. 

People at war are humans at their most pet- 

A home front 

Peter Blake , 

RACHEL ANDERSON 

The War Orphan 

Oxford University Press, £6.95. 

019271496 

Rachel Anderson has written a war novel for 
and about adolescents that, like much of mod- 
em children’s fiction, is both different from 
and better than what we were once used to. 
Once upon a time fiction of this sort typically 
involved Jerry getting bis just deserts, and war 
children tended to be fledgling guerrillas who 
came through unbloodied and unbowed. The 
War Orphan, however, shows war as Inglori- 
ous and children of war as victims not victors. 

'The war here is the Vietnam war, literally 
bought home to the narrator Simon by Ha, a 
Vietnamese orphan whom Simon’s parents de- 
cide to foster. Simon’s mother is splendidly 
confident that all Ha needs is love, and even 
Simon looks benignly on the challenge of this 
emotionally broken sibling. But Ha does not 
turn out to .be the expected accommodating 
pet. (Indeed, he soon kills the family’s pet, 
hurling it from a top-floor window.) Ha can 
hamly stand, he cannot speak, he cannot feed 
himself i and he isiheontinent. Slowly the fami- 
ly collapses before Ha’s onslaught. Simon first ; 
nuis away, and later attempts- suicide, j As a 
i reult, the authorities take Ha back into, pro- 
. . 'ealonal care. ' 

:The removal of Ha, however, does not res- 
lofo the family’s comfortable status quo, ante, 
uod Simon demands his return. For. unlike his 
routing aWay, Simon’s suicide attempt was not 
; * Pretest but an. act of self-sacrifice on Ha’s 
“half: .“After the cat I’d. thought to rid our 
of Ha. I’d failed, I’d got \\ all wrong. It 
'.^ mjrott who had to go.” In between the 
: ; P [ Qtest.and foe sacrifice, Simon hiss learnt ab- 
; Ha’s past and Ha> war, not as he hdd 
jyeified thirptigli research in' the library, but fo 

• dreams* Nightly foe harrowing Story of Ha’s - 

• disruption ofhi$ village; the intern- 

' JjBi;;of fop fatfoiy, the 'fieafo Of; hu:rister 

' i w mother (shot) , and bfo father 

• arrival, mute andinsen- 
foa War hospltal- pccupies Simon’s sleep, 

^tnts(^hb'cross'cufiiiig and foterweavinfiof 
' ^’A.w^kfog life add hfa night-time dreams 
: 'SffffS ^nftUfog. ^ut gradually the reader 
;:'»?!fopi)is eager formore dre8tris,because 

uaitariyeforra fo 


ty, or so it seems in Westall's unsavoury four- 
teentb-century French city rife with civil un- 
rest. A feverish atmosphere hangs about the 
place - a little corruption here, a title aggres- 
sion there, a knife in the dark, a sudden burst 
of light, a big bang. The city (unnamed but 
based on Les Baux) is a walled ducal state 
perched high on a rocky outcrop. The duke is 
murdered in front of his young son, who is then 
spirited away by the Miw. The young duke is 
taken over, mentally and spiritually, by the 
ancient guardians of the city. Outside the city, 
some way away. Cam, the official human hero, 
and a wandering fixer, takes over the own- 
ership of a magic knife, thus releasing its for- 
mer owner to the death he craves. The knife 
leads Cam inexorably towards the city, car- 
rying with it a message for the mysterious 
“Seroster” or legendary saviour. As the city 
deteriorates into lawlessness, Cam is unable to 
resist assuming the mantle of the Seroster and 
he eventually leads the people against the usur- 
per. And always the cats are there, manipulat- 
ing thoughts, elements, and actions. That 
peculiarly feline combination of aloofness, 
dignity, and ability to please, penetrates the 
darker recesses of human behaviour. 

This is a rich, violent, sombre novel, en- 
livened, like a medieval painting, by the occa- 
sional inappropriate grotesque. Robert Wes- 
tall has never patfonized his readers; here, 
with his darting unconnected sentences, con- 
stant shifting of scene, and teasing allusions he 
makes it positively difficult. Perhaps a genera- 
tion reared on three-dimensional puzzles and 
micro games will find the effort less painful 
than their elders. Both should find the effort 
rewarding. 


and so must be the reader's response. And 
Ha’s compelling story and Simon’s part in it 
have a cumulative momentum that overcomes 
most objections. 

Anderson is ambitious, butshe is not wholly 
isuccessful: a pervasive naivety undercuts the 
novel. Long strings of simple paratactic sent- 
ences condescend to the reader and detract 
from the complexity of the structure. And 
while looking for our sympathy for Ha and 
Simon, Anderson renders all tbe other charac- 
ters wholly unsympathetic. The parents are 
stereotypical middle-class liberals, the social 
worker talks in predictable psychobabble, and 
the headmaster could have been drawn by 
Molesworth. The portrayal of the GIs in Viet- 
nam is particularly crude. They are either brut- 
ish or innocent, and the brutish ones are all 
incipient Lt Calleys looking for their own My 
Lai and talking In the hardbitten patois found 
in the sort of Boy's Own fiction that The War 
Orphan is intended to replace. 

Tbe eighteen brief tales which make up Stories 
for Lesley by Robert Frost (77pp. $14.95. 
University Press of Virginia. 0 8139 0979 1) 
have never before been published as a collec- 
tion. The dedicatee is the author^ daughter 
and the stories were written and read to her at 
tbe turn of. the century, several years before 
Frost’s first mature work fo poetry, North of 
Boston XX 914). The , flavour of that book - 
rendered through what Norman Douglas 
called "an image of things really beard and 
seen” - is. anticipated by Stories for Lesley,. 
even although, intriguingly, FrostVfiret book 
of poems, A Boy's'WHl, published the year 
before* Was characterized by a late Victorian 

*°Sotne of these stories are very short indeed. 
Here fa ’’Picking Raspberries” in foil: 

. When I warn out to therasplMr^palch topkk 
beiriea one day 1 got on the wrong ride.ot a rabbit. 
The ooor little fallow couldn’t get home because I 
™ Ej'H. had to bide HIT got through 
- Sing. He cuddled down in a dark place M . like a 
' tittle lost ball that won't toll you where It la. Ho 

tjme. He had to stay there two tjuarla. 

: Roaer D. Sell has added ten pa^es of 

noK describing tbe notebook, . listing the 

' alterations which FrMtmadejto it, detafifog the 
seaiience of foe leaves, etc. These rather give . 
fhp name away: this volume, prettily illustrated 
b^WmonChappetl, is more likely To «cit« 

. scholars than children, t ... 
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SLOT BOOKS ^ 

A brilliant and ingenious pair of novelty books by the ^ 
amazingly talented Ahlberg team. Slots cut into every \ 
page hold all sorts of different objects to make jokey 
LV ^ . - — >rr contrasts and new pictures. 
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JUMP ALL THE MORNING [ The Rabbit children prepare for 
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Ann Schweninger 
CHRISTMAS SECRETS 


A collection of popular children^ I. Christmas in this heart-warming 
verses, illustrated with E K. Roche’s | picture book that will remain A firm 
] ively family of toys. | favourite year after year. 

0-670-410S7-8 £5.95 J 1 0-670-22109-0 £4.95 


Christmas in this heart-warmint 
picture book that will remain A r. 
favourite year after year. 
0-670-22109-0 £4.95 


W KESTREL KITES 

T\vo bright and funny new titles in the successful Kites series, recently 
^ . launched for beginner-readers. 
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RAT SATURDAY. 

The story of Jods friendship with an aid man and 
( his two pet rats. 

•' 0 ' 670_80080_5 A 95 

VaL L lennifer Zabel /Jllustmted by Rttricia ArlacCarthy 

■ BERRY’S ICE-CREAM PARLOUR 

The lodger at Carl’s house opens a remarkable 
$ ^ J V . . ice-cream business. 

h 9-610-SWIS-9 £3.95 | 
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xon Garfield/Z7/wjfo2f^^/>7'fa Wegner 
' ^ GUILT AND GINGERBREAD 

A deliciously witty treatment of the traditional fairy-tale romance 
\ --by one of tbdayb most distinguished children’s authors. JSLL]J 

L; 0-670-80012-0 . ; - 4*®*! 
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f john Rowe Townsend 
GUMBLE’S YARD 
: John Rowe Tbwnsemft superb first 
novel, now. reissued in n new hard- 
. • back edition. ' 

0-670-80081-3 ^5.50 ' 


Y Mariorie Darke 
[MESSAGES | 

Eight shivery talcs make up this ■ * 

. scary col lection from.n highly- 
acclaimed writer of teenage fiction. 
i 0-670.-80049-X ^5.95 .. 



, POETRY ; |N6 

Kit Wnght/fllustmted by Michael Rmntm 1 i » 

POEMS FOR 10-YEAR-OLDS ; #n - 

ANDOVER / 

L A classic anthology of poetry, following • ■ (M j 

, fhertisfor 9-Year- ufds and Under p ubl ish cd yl ! 

earlier this war arid also chosen by fo) 'Uji. 

/ KitWright. I! 

L 0-670-80048-1: £,5,95 ; . ■ i ;J|]| 
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The unsuspecting author 


Edward Blishen 

ROALD DAHL 
Boy 

160pp. Cape. £6.50. 

.0 2240 2985 1 

How does Roald Dahl catfch the attention, as 
he so singularly does? One of the answers is to 
be found on the first page of this account of his 
childhood and youth, addressed to children. 
He enters his own books briskly, with a succes- 
sion of stinging sentences, and an air of bring- 
ing all sorts of nonsense to an end. In this case 
fte assures the reader that he is not writing an 
autobiography (“usually full of . . . boring 
details"). He is simply setting down a number 
of unforgettable memories, some funny, some 
painful, some unpleasant. We may reflect that 
this sounds not at all unlike autobiography; but 
we read on, feeling both mysteriously guilty 
and curiously braced. 

He has the gift of exhilarating, but often - 
and here, very often - using what, in other 
hands, would be depressing material. There 
are many beatings and other cruelties. At his 
first school, one of these followed from The 
Great Mouse Plot. This was in Llandaff in 
1923. The sweetshop was owned by Mrs 


Pratchett, “a small skinny old hag with a mous- 
tache on her upper lip". (One of the reasons for 
his power over young readers, I suspect, is that 
he still discusses his villains in terms of boyish 
distaste.) The author and two friends put a 
dead mouse in one of her jars of sweets. The 
result was a tremendous caning. Mrs Pratchett 
seems (astonishingly) to have been present, 
“bounding up and down with excitement" in 
one of the headmaster's big leather armchairs 
and shrieking: "Lay it into ’iml Let ’im 'ave itl 
Teach ’im a lesson! ” It is like a scene from one 
of Dahl's stories. Later there was Dr Fisher at 
Repton: "If someone had told me that this 
flogging clergyman was one day to become the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, I would never have 
believed it." Dahl is not against caning itself - 
understood as “a few quick sharp tickles" - but 
one sees in these memories the origin of much 
of his Action, in which the cruel reap a harvest 
of cruelty. In between the beatings there was a 
matron, a variation on Mrs Pratchett (she was 
known, says the author, to listen "with a funny 
look on her face for the crack . . . crack . . . 
crack of the cane" coming from the headmas- 
ter’s study), who is remembered for dropping 
soap into the mouth of a snoring child. There is 
an account of an adenoids operation conducted 
on the unsuspecting author without an anaes- 
thetic. 


Dent books for your Christmas tree 


x&h . 
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The Birthday Burgldr&A Very The Mouse and Mrs Proudfoot 
: Wicked Headmistress . . albertrusling 

1 ’ 1 . MARGARET M AHY A hilarious story, based on a counting theme, by 

) '■ ' Illustrated by Margaret Chamberlain 

,/• • , Two new and extremely Tunny stories; 1 ■ anc * finaHy rwo,wd tjj jmaMmouse. Fulicolour 

f - ' andentertalnlr^readlngrTfaBoojWler • h.w A«es..n 

f 7 «.9? Ages: 8+ Children's Illus trated Cla ssic 

The Wonderful Adventures of 
r ; The Sixth Seal Nils & The Further Adventures 

; A ~ " MARY WESLEY *’ - ® f , NUs 

’A nrioft rtma rkable achievement.’ The Junior .. SELMA LAGER LOF 

BoofaMf • lYanalated by Velma Swanston Howard 

The theme of the survlvora of a mysterious Illustrated by HANS BAUMHAUER 

. ■ 1 : 

; paperback for the tart time • • 

- , , ,E6,95. Ages: 12 1 • . D^it £4.50 Ages:. 10+ 



Grampetl^d 

> !• - ’ y ! ■ : - Wef i'Crow.'', 1 . ■ ■ - i ■ ' 

. y j story by Peter Dallak-§mith ; ;.A 

.. .IbUoWirig the hvigely successful . 
Trouble for TVump^j,.a!$ecqnd. >' 
■ , Trumpet adventure, in which V 1 
Uvin^tone falls in love arid the evil 
."vfwweaeeks revenge, ; ■? ■ 7 . ' f 
•fvjfPh'ri ofthjs most original fantasy 
^ children for manyye&rs' ; 

u Sunday ftntes £4.93 ,< 7: 



■■ Goes to School j 7:; for LitUelDancers 

. ; 7.' foankMiiir ; ''V-'-- 0 1 J :-‘.T : t Jj: . 

: Illustrated by Joseph .Wright . illustrated by Ahtf e^gejK 

-Havoc.and Hilarity en<SU<? wheri' ' An at tractive^argerforinat took gu’h 



Happiness was being at home. Dahl writes 
interesting about having his existence 
divided between Norway and Britain i and 
lovingly about his mother, who was obedient to 
her husband's theory that going on “glorious 
walks" could furnish an unborn child with a 
sense of beauty. His father died at the age of 
fifty-three, leaving Mrs Dahl determined to act 
on his wish that the children should go to 
school in Britain. None of the schools was par- 
ticularly nice. In one, “all grown-ups were 
dangerouscreatures". The young Dahl (“Boy” 
to his family) discovered in which direction 
home was, and “never went to sleep with my 
back to my family". “Unless you have been to 
boarding school when you were very young”, 
he writes, "it is absolutely impossible to 
appreciate the delights of living at home." He 
claims he went to Repton because he was in- 

Out of place 

Sylvia Clayton 

CHRISTOPHER LEACH 
River Run 

215pp. Dent. £8.95. 

046004652S 

Christopher Leach, recalling in an autobio- 
graphical novel intended for "young adults” his 
boyhood in London’s dockland and his brief 
experience of country life as a wartime evacuee 
in Somerset, has achieved a sharp-edged por- 
trait of the artist as a young misfit. His child- 
hood was full of tripwires; his father, who deli- 
vered packing-cases from a two-horse dray, 
had been mentally and physically shattered as a 
soldier in the First World War and was a drink- 
er of uncertain temper. His mother, concerned 
but undemonstrative, was always under stress, 
especially when the father died, leaving her 
with four young children. Uneasy at home, 
Christopher was insecure at school and in- 
vented a millionaire uncle who was going to 
carry Him away for marvellous treats aboard 
his yacht. When the chance of leaving Poplar 
did come, since his school was evacuated to the 
West country, Christopher ended up in the 
household of a fiercely evangelical spinster, 
where he felt more out of place than ever. 

AH this is described in the polished, crafts- 
manlike prose of someone who cares about 
euphony and will not tolerate a slovenly sent- 
ence. What is missing from the book, however, 
is that kind of inner consonance, which enables 
the writer to enter into the skin of his child- 
hood. The gap between the rueful boy and the 
writer of measured sentences is seldom 
bridged. 

Earlier echoes 

Nicole Irving 

'' GENE KEMP ' >' " ^ • •' • ; - 

The Well • • . 1 ■ ■ 

90pp. Faber. £4^95. v • 

0571132847 ■' 


Gene KempJs’bbdks, especially the Tafnworth 
; .• Fig >tojriei, . provide a mixture of realism and 
| fantasy Which is sohomogeheohsthatthe lively 
; • ■ swries te?se life reader mto wondering where 
f.-'-V®?. recognizable; normal, world of the child 
characters ends and where , the extraordinary 
other world With its animate, toys and friendly, 
talking pigs begins. This kindofmake-belieye 
world is.itself familiar; what is unusual is the- 


vited to choose between that school and Marl, 
borough, and Repton “was an easier word to 
say”. The best thing about Repton, youn* Z 
voices of Dahl’s fiction will note, was the te« 
ing and tasting of chocolate the boys were in 
vited to undertake for Cadbury’s. To bison* 
surprise, he was Captain of Fives and alio of 
Squash-rackets, but was perhaps the only Cep! 
tain of any game never to be made a Boazer a 
sort of prefect. (“I did not like rules. 1 4 
unpredictable.”) Characteristically, he turned 
down the idea of going to university, preferring 
to work for some compnny that would send him 
to a remote country like China or Africa. A&i- 
ca it was: chosen largely because he had been 
told that if you were bitten by a black mamba 
you died within the hour “writhing in agony 
and foaming at the mouth”. “1 couldn't wait" 
says Mr Dahl. 


Growth, Leach observes, comes through 
fear or love. He is right to put the emotions In 
that order, for it is the shocks that his imagida- 
tion suffered which animate his writing most 
strongly. As a small boy he watched the raising 
of a drowned man from the canal. 

“His left hand came first, very dean and while, at the 
same angle to the sun, seeming to rest upon it fora 
second. Then the sodden .clothes came, the naked 
glistening shoulder, and then the face. Sleek-haired, 
it was green like the water and continued to rise asU 
disturbed in a transformation. The c/am/ qualify of 

that face silenced us all But for nights thereafter 

the face stared back at me, silent, with open syei" 

His mother, fiercely honest in her poverty, 
was determined that her son should maintain 
her own standards of truthfulness. In oneof the 
book's most vivid episodes the author de- 
scribes how he played truant to avoid a matlu 
exam and then lied to his mother about it. She 
promptly took him back to school and insisted 
that the headmaster should cane him at once, 
In her presence. “I was nine years old and had 
been betrayed . It took years to tell me it was by 
love.” It is after his failure to produce for his 
two school friends the millionaire unde of his 
dreams that Christopher identifies himself as* 
solitary. “It was then that I realised that I ws 
essentially a loner; happy to be with others for 
a day, or an afternoon, but happier alone." 

There are many clear, telling images in tie 
book. It is a pity Leach sometimes labourites 
metaphors, seeing himself on a bicycle as “m 
exiled prince returning to his kingdom” and a 
drink of orange juice as a libation. Hesewns 
then under pressure to prove that his childhood 
was unique. He has already shown It* distinc- 
tiveness and I hope he will continue mo 
story. 


a story, so that mysteries are soon explained (a 
ghostly creature turns out to be a stray cow), 
although the complexities of aduU benavio 
and other uncertain matters do myslHy. 
narrator, who remains little Annie through^ 
the book. (The narrative is in the past 
which gives it a hint of nostalgia reflected _ 

- pretty illustrations by Gene Kemp s daug < 
set in tiny circles at the start of each chapter** 
if the past were being observed through 1 a 
scope.) Annie’s voice is the voice of a . 

whose trouble is, as her brother Tom rem j 

that she does not “know what's real a™ . 
isn’t'’. In this way, fantaay creeps Im -/l 
Although it is cosy and ordinary./^, . 
world is dotted with enigmas and terrors- 
(and so, of course, is hertone) ’ 
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Stopping short 
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Alan Brownjohn 

The six little books in Helnemann's new Ban- 
ana Books series are brightly coloured, 
bandy, durable - and curiously short. They are 
intended for seven to nine-year-olds; but the 
, sevens might already be expecting something a 
bit larger in size, while the nines would surely 
be graduating to lengthier volumes altogether. 
The vocabulary of the books is by no means 
ill-judged (they are not for slow readers), so 
there would seem to have been a miscalcula- 
tion. The six authors certainly betray signs of 
uncertainty about how much ground they 
would be expected to cover In around 4,000 
words, with the knowledge that their stories 
would be fully illustrated. Are they to go for a 
very short novel, ot for a plain short story? 

There are three indisputable short stories 
among the six: brief tales (anecdotes almost) 
based on one simple idea which is developed in 
a quick and obvious manner and finished off 
with a too-easy twist in the plotting. Andrew in 
Judy Blume'B Freckle Juice wishes he had a 
free covered with freckles, and pays a class- 
mate a dollar for a secret freckle recipe. It 
makes him violently sick when he mixes the 
Ingredients, and it does not. have the desired 
effect. When he covers his face with blue freck- 
les (made with a blue marker) his kindly 
teacher persuades him to wash them off. End 
of book. Kelly, in Slieila Lavelle’s The Big 
Slink , takes reveng^ on his unsympathetic 
teacher by nailing a decaying kipper under her 
desk. The smell closes down the school. Kelly 
h stricken with guilt, and creeps in at night to 
remove the fish - only to catch two teenage 
burglars who are removing the sports cups. 
Both of these stories are sadly casual and 
obvious, flimsy tales of the beguiling tricks 
children are thought to get up to by sentimental 
adults. 

Penelope Lively's fable of two dragons 
which hatch out of strange eggs bought on a 
Buiket stall is also no more than a short story, 
hut told with a credibility and delicacy which 
almost manages to conceal its slightness; The 
eggs are Peter’s gift to his grandfather, but the 
boy and the old man are not sure what to do 
with tyro growing dragons who eat fish fingers, 
breathe fire through the wire netting of their 
hutch, and attract the attention of the Pest 
Control Officer. How to get rid of them is Mrs 
Lively's problem as much as her characters’. 
Well, as they eat fish they might be sea-dragons; 
am) indeed, after a little practice they fly out 
over (he sea and away into the sunset. . . . 

In lane and the Pirates Jules Oider has writ- 
ten a novel of a kind, solving the problem 
po»d by necessary brevity by resorting to 
speed of action. Each tiny, fast-moving chapter 
ends with an injunction to turn the page: “Jane 
escaped this time, but will she be so lucky the 
• next time? Read Chapter Eight - and Arid 
°ut|“This helps to makei the book seem longer 
than it Is; yet the plot is banal and the charac- 
terization ordinary. Captain Redbeard is a 
c °romoj)place villain, despite Michael Bragg’s 
attempts, with his fastidious drawings, to en- 


hance his size and frightfulness by making the 
captured Jane diminutive and pitiful. Jeremy 
Ford, the illustrator of Douglas Hill’s science 
fiction fantasy, is given more scope; though the 
knowledge that these Moon Monsters are 
harmless beings draws him in the direction of 
Sendak’s wild things. Hill’s creatures are, in 
fact, computer-controlled inventions, devised 
to allow their makers to enjoy the pleasures of 
hunting without killing anything. This is an 
agreeable fantasy, and a neatly presented mes- 
sage. Yet the writing is disappointingly slack - 
the idea deserved better than the tired effects of 
routine space fiction. 

Exceptionally precise and subtle illustra- 
tions (by Charlotte Voake) help considerably 
in the case of the one genuine success of the six: 
Emma Tennant’s The Ghost Child. Tennant 
accepts the challenge of writing a miniature 
novel, paring the narrative skilfully and includ- 
ing enough clever yet unobtrusive detail to 
suggest' tnal a lot of things are happening. 
Melly joins her grandparents in the country for 
her usual summer stay. But this time a mystery 
door opens up in a wail of the house, and a 
friendly ghost appears, to haunt her In two 
guises. The ending offers a sudden sentimental 
conclusion just when it seemed the narrative 
could have developed into something 
altogether longer and richer. The Ghost Child 
has done its ingenious best with the quota of 
words allowed it. 

Judy Blame: Freckle Juice Illustrated by Coral 
Guppy. 0 434 93021 7. 

Sheila LaveDet The Big Stink. Illustrated by Lisa 
Kopper. 0 434 93023 7. 

Penelope Lively: Dragon Trouble. Illustrated by 
Valerie Littlewood. 0 434 93022 9. 

Jules Older: Jane and the Pirates. Illustrated by 
Michael Bragg. 0 434 93020 2. 

Douglas Hill: The Moon Monsters. Illustrated by 
Jeremy Ford. 0 434 93024 5. 

Emma Tennant: 77ie Ghost Child. Illustrated by 
Charlotte Voake. 0 434 93025 3. 42pp. 
Heinemann. £1.95 each. 

New moves 


Spinning it out 


Judith Elkin 

CAROLYN SLOAN 

Mr Cogg and the Exploding Easter Eggs 
159pp. Macmillan. £6.95. 

0333369556 

HUNTER DAVIES 

Flossie Teacake Strikes Back! 

128pp. Bodley Head. £4.95. 

0370306228 
HELEN CRESS WELL 
Bagthorpes Abroad 
186pp. Faber. £6.95. 

0S71133S09 

Mr Cogg and the Exploding Easter Eggs is a 
very light-hearted story, the third title about 
the hairbrained, eccentric inventor, Mr Cogg, 
his cat, Holy Mackerel, and his elderly aunt. 
Auntie Lacey. The mad professor theme has 
been used many times before, but Carolyn 
Sloan has a vivid imagination and develops 
some outrageous ideas and situations. Mr 
Cogg may be unworldly and disorganized, the 
bane of the local Residents' Association, but 
he has developed a computer with a mind and 
temperament of its own and given to emotional 
upsets. It is able to organize itseif, often way 
beyond Mr Cogg's ability to control or pro- 
gramme it. The results are often alarming: 
Easter Eggs which explode and scatter marzi- 
pan and fluffy chicks, and lots of other 
computer products; a robot designed to do the 
household chores, which turns out to be a 
bad-tempered, camel-shaped object, temper- 
amental and given to nipping Mr Cogg in the 
knees, while coddling Holy Mackerel with 
hot-water bottles and sardines, fed to him from 
a golden spoon. These inventive stories will 
appeal enormously to the average reader of 
‘ eight or over. 

Flossie Teacake Strikes Back! is also a fol- 
low-up, the third title about the individual and 


outrageous Flossie Teacake. Previous stories 
have already proved popular and these three 
separate tales maintain the level of humour. 
Flossie Teacake discovered in an earlier book 
that by wearing her sister’s fur-coat she could 
grow from the rather plump, bespectacled ten- 
year-old into a slim, elegant and unrecogniz- 
' able eighteen-year-old. This leads her into all 
kinds of excessive adventures; posing as a 
dancing instructor to her own dancing class and 
victimizing the girls she dislikes; then acting as 
a fortune-teller at her school fdte, and showing 
an uncanny knowledge of the staff and pupils, 
who consult her. Hunter Davies's style of writ- 
ing is at times rather sloppy: some of the inci- 
dents are underdeveloped, often with inconsis- 
tencies and loose ends, while other episodes 
are ludicrously overdone. The individual char- 
acters are fairly superficial but there are occa- 
sional very perceptive flashes of what ten-year- 
old girls are like, especially when they are 
largely ignored by the rest of the family. The 
plots may be excessive, the humour at times 
verging on the manic, but the stories are amus- 
ing, undemanding and will be read with great 
relish. 

Helen Cress well is in a different league. She 
is a master-storyteller, in total control of her 
characters and plat. Her language is uncom- 
promising, subtle and very fanny. In this fifth 
I title in the Bagthorpe saga, “sensitive, artis- 
tic" (or so he thinks) author, Mr Bagthorpe, 
having had a manuscript rejected, decides to 
take his amazingly gifted family abroad on 
holiday in a rented cottage, selected in the 
interests of his research into the supernatural. 
Helen Cresswell continues the saga without 
any falling-off in quality, inventiveness com- 
mitment. Hie family are as odd as ever and the 
pleasure and anticipation of disasters is in- 
creased by previous involvement with the 
family. This can be highly recommended for 
the committed, able reader. 


Margaret JacobBon 

GERALDINE KAYE 
Comfort Herself 
Illustrated by Jennifer Nortbway 
160pp. Andrf Deutsch. £4.95. 

0233976140 1 - 

We first meet Comfort Kwatey-Jones, the- 
eleven-year-old heroine of Comfort Herself , 
running at great speed across Kensington Gar- 
dens. It is obvious that something terrible has 
happened and we soon learn that her mother 
has been knocked down by a bus and killed. 
Comfort, who is the daughter of a Ghanaian 
father and an English mother, is taken into 
care. She writes secretly to her father in 
.Ghana, and at the same time she tells the social 
.worker about her maternal grandparents who 
"are living in a village in Kent. 

With some understandable reserve these 
grandparents welcome into their home the child 
of their much-loved but wayward daughter. 


Hie growing bond between the sensitive and 
independent-minded Comfort and her stiff, 
old-fashioned Granny is movingly portrayed, 
as Is Comfort’s friendship with the village 
children. Before she can start school, however, 
a letter arrives from her father asking her to . 
come to Ghana. 

All Comfort’s pluck and adaptability ate put 
to the test over the next few months, and we 
follow her adventures in Ghana with sympathy 
and curiosity. The country is exciting and be- 
wildering: the heat, the sounds and the cus- 
toms are strange, as are the familiar things in 
a different setting - Paddington Bear curtains 
on the window, and servants “like the telly - 
‘Upstairs, Downstairs’’’. She first Spends some 
time with Mante, her father, who Is delighted 
to see her, although his feelings are not shared 
by his new wife, Efua, formerly a beauty queen 
and air hostess. Then she stays with her Gha- 
.naian grandmother,' a formidable figure wbo 
trades in cloth at the market, as well as owning 
a lorry and several cocoa farms. She makes; 


.*1 


a special favourite of her “been-to” grand- *: 

. daughter and tries to rule her as she rules the 
rest of the village. Comfort learns a great deal: 
from how to make abumo out of vegetables, 
fish and palm oil, (o how to be patient and 
accept a new code of behaviour. 

But certain things start to disturb her. A 
baby dies. Her cousin Ama coimes of age and ’ 
there Is talk of marriage. A visiting couple 
speak to her one day In the market and, as she 
starts to think again about England and the 
possibilities once open to her, die decides to 
make a new move. 

■ The complex story explores a variety of 
cultural and physical backgrounds. The auth- 
enticity of detail, the strong story-line and the 
insight into Comfort’s character make Comfort 
Herself a compelling and very enjoyable book. 

The prose is straightforward and dear and the 
young reader will have no difficulty in identify- 
ing with Comfort and in understanding her 
dilemmas. Jennifer Northway’s excellent line 
drawings add greatly to the impact. I 


JINNY the witch flies over the house 
P amela Bladkle , 

2*35 SB N 86264 087 3 " -‘‘ji 

A gripping novel based .on Manx legend In which a J 

gfws Imaginary filerid takes on a frightening life of 

f HIE; UTTLE VAMPIRE TAKES A TRIP 
Angela Sommer Bodenburg . .. : 

24,06 ‘; 8-&*N 86284084 9 ; w ■. ‘1 

rMtrifila ai)d ; tribulatibri8 bf secretly transporting a 
s^evampifa (plU8 coffin) to a^lday MHage.ThB . . — ^ 
:^lrd Jbook In fa highly priglnril 

1“ "■ f - A 4 ’. ■ '■ . . . uMitfa a 




PAPER FLAGS AND PENNY ICES 
Roger Colllnson 
£4.95 :• 8B N 80264 0805 

Adelighfu! and comlo evocation of life on the eve of 
the Rrat World War, as an East End family goes on an 
August Bank Holiday outing to Southend. 


SUNDAY'S CHILD . . $ 

GudrunMeba *. 'HR 

£4.99 8BN882640857 

A touching etbrv of an orphan who longs to have a- 7 
■ *8unday parenf like the other children In her home. ' 

, Winner of the children's book prize, . ■ 
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Picture books 1 


SUSAN HILL 
One Night at a Time 
Illustrated by Vanessa Julian-Ottie 
Hamish Hamilton. £4.95. 

0241 11229X 

Susan Hill’s One Night at a Time is a book, 
which, one feels, will be useful both for chil- 
dren with problmes and their parents. Tom is a 
small boy who suffers from irrational fears. His 
imagination transforms ordinary objects 
(washing machine, garden shears, a television 
cartoon) into the essence of nightmares. He 
may be told there is no cause for alarm but he 
understands only too well that there is a crucial 
difference between what you know and how 
you feel. There is both drama and humour in 
his predicament and tact and wisdom in his 
mother's response as she helps him control his 
fears. Vanessa Julian-Ottie’s line and wash 
illustrations, although attractive, rather fail to 
exploit the possibilities offered by the text: 
they do little more than provide a visual com- 
mentary on surface events. The artist concen- 
trates on cosy interiors and does not connect 
with Tom’s feelings. The nightmare images are 
not convincing and to repeat the device of 
Tom’s peeping out from his eiderdown four 
times reveals a lack of pictorial invention. 

Jane Doonan 

JOHN BURNINGHAM 

Granpa 

Cape. £4.95. 

0224022792 

As the picture book industry grows ever more 
commercial, the identity of the consumer be- 
comes more obscure. This “problem of 
address” can divide artists into slick commer- 
cial goats, or shaggy artistic sheep. Though 
several of John Bumingham’s books (notably 
Would You Rather? and the Mr Gumpy stor- 
ies) are brilliantly designed for reading aloud, 
some of his earlier tales (Borka, Trubloff, 
Cottotiball Simp ) are so oddly comic as to seerti 


are - the^iilbeiant landscapes of Seasons. His 
latest book, Granpa, continues to beg the 
question of address since its superficial incon- 
sequence and underlying concern with the pas- 
sage. of time demand that the young reader 
must grasp its meaning intuitively, if at all . Yet 
.'despite. a fundamental elusiveoess, there is 
' mi# here to recognize and enjoy: the rela- 
. tlouship of a small girl, with her grandfather is 
unfolded one-Uners that belong to a longer 
■ conversation we do.. not overhear: ‘‘There 
Would be no room for all the little, seeds, to 
grow" h set in an edenic greenhouse. ‘That 
was not a nice thing to say to Granpa 9 has the ' 
crestfallen protagonists marching away from . 
. .ope another across ; the white space of their 
!' . respective page* • . - , - 

' fa the b^k progresses, Granpa’s owh long- 
' lost childhood begins to cut Ip; “Were you opce 
a bafey as weU, Graopa?? Line sketches hre 
used to Suggest thoughts and memories; thus 
the glowing winter sunset of the present faces a 
; Sketch of Granpa tobogganing as a boy ('‘You 
] nearly slipped flieh, Granpa”). Now Grappa is 


poorly, confined to his armchair, and the two 
watch telly while a sketchy steamboat 
approaches the horizon. Finally the snatches of 
dialogue and the counterpoint of realized col- 
our picture and imagined line drawings dis- 
appear altogether. The little girl gazes at an 
empty armchair. A final wordless postscript 
shows a child racing over a windswept hill with 
a baby in a pram. Much of the book’s power 
lies in its use of apparently simple line and 
colour effects to evoke a vivid atmosphere - 
the brightness of the seaside, the darkness of a 
thunderstorm are wonderfully suggested by a 
■ yellow wash or scrubbed brown crayon. The 
economy of words and pictures at once reflect 
and celebrate the joys and sorrows of temporal 
existence, and the divergent perspectives of 
old man and child, briefly united in play. The 
intensity and integrity of Birmingham's vision 
ultimately justify his refusal to make it all too 
easy. 

Jolla Briggs 

SUSAN RAMSAY HOGUET 
I Unpacked My Grandmother’s Trunk 
Oxford University Press. £4.95. 

0192797999 

“I unpacked my grandmother’s trunk” is an 
alphabetical memory game which does much 
to ameliorate long car journeys along with I- 
Spy and “Ten Green Bottles”. It can be played 
by two or more children of, roughly, the five to 
eight age range. The first child thinks of an 
object beginning with a as in “I unpacked my 
grandmother's trunk and found an aardvark". 
The next player ripostes with “I unpacked my 
grandmother's trunk and found an aardvark 
and babacoote" and so on through the 
alphabet. The hard part is remembering the 
anomalous collection of objects and the child 
who forgets an object or says it in the incorrect 
order is out. It is difficult to see the point of 
turning this improvisation game into a book 
other than to indulge the illustrator. As the 
introduction points out,. “If using this book for 
* ' f Qcst gd 'through 'the' 

book, then close it and play the game from 
memory” - rather a waste of £4/95. But I Un- 
packed My Grandmother's Trunk seems de- 
signed to appeal to three or four-year-olds who 
would be too young to play the game but would 
enjoy the cumulative pictures. They might be 
rather taxed or bored by the extreme refine- 
ment of these illustrations. They work quite 
well in the early stages when only an acrobat, a 
; bear and a cloud have been unpacked but as 
the alphabet unfolds and pages fillup with 
dinosaurs, eagles, fairies and grass it becomes a 
.bit of a muddle. All the objects are beautifully 
arranged andl wittily juxtaposed but I wonder 
whether a Small child would notice or under- 
stand such suavity. Illustrated children's books 
• fall into three categories: those loved by both 
children and adults (these are . eventually , 
known as “classics”), those that children love . 
. ' '(often unpleasing tp adult eyes) and those] that 
1 adults feel children ought to like. / Unpacked 
My Grandmothers Trunk belongs in the last 
category, 1 

Tanya Harrod 
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: Roaring Lion Tales 

RonvanderMeer !/• ' ^ . > > 

; Retold by Alain presenter f : 

■\ lo^alllb ri tale^’a re 3tr I Klh g ; 
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favourite author. Pamela Oldfield. 
€S,9fe 0216916445 :/ ' , ** 




Mouse- Deer’s Market «s.ss -oaesu^s-;. 

Joanna Troughton .. Ttl6 GllOStS Of QallOWS CrOSS 

■: In tlils lively and cplourful picture book Tferranca Dicks 
/based on a folktale from Borneo. Running . • . . ■' ',» 

mbuSe-deer soon flhdsa way to outwit tne In thfs„chllllng and Intriguing tale, six v - 1 • v 
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From the book reviewed below. 

ALICE and MARTIN PRO VENSEN 
Town and Country 
Cape. £5.95. 

0 224 02084 6 

The picture-book art of Alice and Martin 
Provensen has changed considerably over the 
past ten years. The deceptive simplicity is still 
there in Town and Country, but now the early 
boisterousness has been tamed. Hie sophisti- 
cated naivety deliberately echoes nineteenth- 
century American artisan painting in the stiff 
clarity of its representational detail, in the 
sharply defined flat patches of colour, and in 
the defiance of perspective in the crowded 
urban and agricultural scenes. The grey 
weather-boarded barn, the neat post and rail 
: fencing, thp straight backed’ black cattle and 
the demure sheep could all have been lifted 
from Edward Hicks’s The Residence of David 
Twining. A dual educational function is per- 
formed by this finely produced book: it not 
only presents aspects of transatlantic life, but 
trains the eye, familiarizing it with a particu- 
larly distinctive form of Quakerish American 
painting. 

The Provensens’ illustrations are for ranging 
over, finding and recognizing incidents and ob- 
jects. The text, secondary to the visual appeal, 
merely hints at the copious variety. It does not 
necessarily correspond closely to the accom- 
panying pictures. It is impossible to Locate “a 
pancake in a Pancake-house. . . a nice hot cup 
of tea” among the range of the ethnic res- 
taurants and food shops. On the other hand, 
there is a man eating a mound of rice with 
chopsticks, sausages hanging across windows, 
fish being weighed, bags of hot chestnuts' on 
Sale, a dog with a bagel in Its mouth, and a 
packed Frtncb restaurant, bow-tied waiter 
holding aloft a tureen of soup; The city is a 
neatened version pf NewYork, characterized 


; Hurtly GUrd y ^ 

\U4< ) Pamela Oldfield 

| s ‘ Illustrated by Linda Birch . “ ' 

' A spawns collection pf stories and , ' U 
j I V V poems. All specially Chosen and Introduced If 

, I \ r \ ‘ ■ for readers of 7 and Up by children's At 
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by tall lozenges of skyscrapers, by bridges, ele- 
vated roadways, the subway and neon signs. 
Yet even the office workers struggling down 
Broadway or riding into the Port Authority 
terminal look cheerful. It is a place for action, 
whether playing hopscotch or sledging in Cen- 
tral Park, staring at strange Indian sculpturesin 
the Met or going to the San Gennaro street 
festival in Little Italy. At every opportunity, a 
bustling and harmonious cultural mix is stres- 
sed. It is a visitors' view: a dty to have fun in, to 
observe in its strangeness. 

By contrast, the countryside, beautiful in its 
floating autumnal mists, is a place of work. The 
country town has an aspic-pickled air (clearly it 
has benefitted from the efforts of the local 
conservation society) but on returning to the 
farm there are seedlings to be planted, veget- 
ables and fruit to be bottled and frozen, hay to 
be baled, animals to be fed, eggs to be collected 
-and the point is made that even small children 
help with all this. While the first pages of the 
book offer an excellent visual guide foT young 
children about to visit New York, this busy 
rurality is the world the Provensens under- 
stand, in which, as their earlier books suggest, 
they feel at home. 

Kate Flint 


RON MARIS 
Are you there, Bear? 

Julia MacRae. £4.95. 

0 86203 174 5 • 

In Are you there, Bear? someone rather small- 
aged, I would guess, about “ ® oes 
search of his teddy bear after dark. This smaj 
person does not turn on the bedroom 
(perhaps being unable to reach the switch) ^ 
so sensibly uses a torch. A torch-holding 
vea r-old's perspective is n ereagriW « 
scribed, wfiichls #^HirbookTiIllKOT^ 


scnoea, wnica is wny uua » — . 

are a little gloomy. The greater part ofeaoi 
page Is given over to. the murky wate 
washes;, outside the torch's beam we ca 1 
make out a bedroom crowded wth e , 

, toys. First we meet Donkey ifl.Jj. I ^ ■ 
positipn under the bed and ^ e . 
obligingly to help in the search f ^ 

' Jack-in-the-Boxis tied to his home imdsM 
told to get back inside it but Little 
‘ ftag£ety and Spike, and the'famtiy 

■ : join in the adventure. On page twenij ^ 
Bear Is found; engrossed in a bear . ... . 
thp toyp and ; Spik;e gather roun Z- eX 
‘Tell us a sto^, Be^”. they cry-The qu^ 
ingeniously handled although a three 
year-old might fin^ the shadowy part® _ . a 
' illustrations mystifying. There are 10 . w 
■i'.taiW lurking there and while it 
make;them out it is also, quite 
the less this is a pide book to repd t 
year-bid with ah .interest in t9r ^' g 

. Johp. Masefield's The Box 
published; In 1935 grid currently a 
. serial, has been reissued 
tion; with iilustrationsby Faith Jaques (f ■ 

i v I^einemanr£7.9?. 0434. 9305?, ?)*,. 
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peier cross 

Tnunpets In Grumpetland 
^andC. Black. £4.95. 

071 3626089 

Trumpet 5 ^ Grumpetland, is a sequel to Trou- 
ijf for Trumpets. The titles are flat and the 
(arts lack wit, but the inventiveness and origi- 
ulity of Peter Cross’s illustrations more than 
compensate. As an artist, Cross is intrigued by 
the different possibilities of visual communica- 
(jon, the variety of overt and cryptic meanings 
that plchires can carry. The cover of his new 
book characteristically includes a telephone in- 
coipoiated in a mountain range, a bearded 
bead, a snail shell and a game of noughts-and- 
cosses concealed in the grass, as well as some- 
one carrying a copy of his earlier book. In that, 
action pictures of miniature military opera- 
tions were wreathed in carefully observed 
flowers and insects. Hidden faces, runes, puns, 
pictures within pictures abounded; the richness 
of the art-work invited and repaid lengthy ex- 
amination. The style, revelling in colour, de- 
dgn and detail, owed something to Kit Wil- 
liams and Nicola Bayley, although tinged with 
i commercial slickness they skilfully avoid. 
Like them, Cross is especially interested in 
plants and animals. He manages to exclude the 
almost too expressive human form by peopling 
ids surreal landscapes with the Moomin-like 
Trumpets and Crumpets . These stiff little crea- 
tures are well designed to wear a variety of 
different uniforms, and their small stature and 
funy-toy quality insulate their militarism, 
j allowing Cross to invent for them a series of 
fantastic weapons. They are less suited to 
romantic adventures- the female of the species 
is horridly vulgarized by cupid’s-bow lips. 

Inevitably the extraordinary visual exuber- 
| ance of the earlier book proves difficult to live 
up to: the publishers have reduced the format 
! aid done away with the panoramic end-pap- 
I err, the colour reproduction is paler and muz- 
‘t ar, lacking the high resolution so fully ex- 
* foiled by its predecessor. But there is still 
[ muck to delight and amuse - a wonderfully 
I ornamental Pullman train steams out of a flow- 
\ er-banked Victorian-gothic station; pastiche* 
Chines© landscapes are framed by a red-lac-' 
quered screen, and there Is a series of puns 
and allusions, at once comic and mysterious. 
Though too many of these come at the begin- 
ning, so that the book as a whole tends to run 
«*t of steam, it will be eagerly welcomed by 
Trampetomanes, and should please anyone 
ifa) likes to look into pictures as well as at 
than. ■ . 

Julia Briggs 


this is no doubt appropriate. Pissed on by 
Micky Raker, critic of the Dally Muck, who 
has frizzy hair, a flouncing manner, pince-nez, 
a cigarette holder two feet long and a bunch of 
keys dangling at his waist, Sammy slides from 
fame and recovers peace and dignity by return- 
ing to the almost monochrome subway. We can 
find him there “every day", happy among the 
litter and the pigeons. He is “A truly real enter- 
tainer." 

1 felt some sympathy with Micky Raker, who 
first praises Sammy because “he had to write 
something, he’d had a boring day. "The picture 
of Raker belies this, though, as behind him 
there is a montage of newspaper stories. Rak- 
er's own damning headline “What an Idiotl" is 
outshone by the real stories with which it is 
juxtaposed, one headlined “Lion licks sex op” 
(sadly, its text is missing), and another about 
Victoria Principal's sex-life. The latter is much 
more fun than anything else in the book, as it 
gives us one full column which starts by telling 
us that Ms Principal “grabs" what she wants 
“with both her strong, muscular hands" and 
teasingly cuts the second column's lines in half 
so that we can guess what is missing from “I 
chose a pair of jeans a buttoned up couldn’t see 
w underneath I wore a camisole so”; just the 
stuff for bedtime. 

Lachlan Mackinnon 




^MogsndMo by Judith Kerr (Cofifns. £1.50] 

Oft 13641 6) ■■ : ’ ■ ■ ' ■*-. ■■ 

^^leskerping ■ 

WonlUtilverslty Press. £4.95. . 

.0192797824 ; v;. 


^^y Streietsinger, a one-man band in a sub- 
jjy a JUje edge of town, is discovered by Ivor 
^Hatvaieejis named jattr)|ihe 6ir- 
■JV Pfoptjetox. fSamnjy becomes a .pinging 
• ''/^; hut lypr;bas pl^ for; him which in- 
holstii^ hiin with a hook so that he is 
r Jfyfifqutpf his' tiousers onto the sawdust ring 


^JMalfedinwater.Wesee hisblack polkadot 
; ’Biggjcnob the impresario Is 

■ ^^ e ht|y imbres8ediby:Sammy’s talent- to 
1 ^ lo.thakbhirii a star. “With his Hair ironed 


/ ^ ^wi.up; a 'guitaraud a gaudy suit, he yras 
j each night with two 1 


/■fWs SulS.’T.As -thd cllchds wart us, Sammy 
■ [ Wjf 9 ^ thb drenth which becomes 
1 *Ptinsi6p:i Whcire “fiyen a dog 

*^i ■. ; r . Knt 
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FromVL\ng Rqlio's Letter and other stories by David 
McKee (Andersen. £4.93 . 086240768) ■ 1 • • 

MARILYN SADLER 
Alistair In Outer Space 
Illustrated by Roger Bollen 
Hamish Hamilton. £4.95. 

0241 11233 8 ■ ■ 

One of Guy Burgess’s last acts before quitting 
England was to return all his overdue library 
books. Otherwise he bears little resemblance 
to Alistair Grittle, the sombre, bespectacled 
hero of Marilyn Sadler’s book; but the preoc- 
cupation they share lies deep in the bourgeo is 
psyche. Alistair gets rather a raw deal in this 
deadpan space odyssey, as friendly but obtuse 
extra-terrestrials continually prevent him from 
getting his books back on time. 

The tone is beautifully sustained through- 
out, with clear rainbow-coloured illustrations 
and a decisive commentary; but the matter- ef- 
face sequence authentically conveys the sense 
of thoso bad dreams in which a minor duty 
achieves the status of major obsessipn.Alistairs 


From Captain Pugwash: The Battle of Bunkum Bay 
(Bodley Head. £5.50. 0370308301) 

BERNARD STONE 
Quasimodo Mouse 
Illustrated by Ralph Steadman 
Andersen. £4.95. 

0862640725 

Quasimodo Mouse may please aficionados of 
Ralph Steadman's drawing, but it is hard to 
know where else its appeal may He. A hunch- 
backed be 11- ringing Parisian mouse as hero sug- 
gests a nudge archly directed at knowing 
grown-ups; so, indeed, do Steadman's ingen- 
ious visual references to Corot, Pissaro, Dufy 
(and possibly David Hockney’s “Flight into 
Italy"). But the story is loose, unconnected, 
and generally bears the marks of an obscure 
in-joke. A cycling holiday through France cul- 
minates in an extremely soppy romantic en- 
counter at Cassis; adventures on the way are 
curiously episodic and unfocussed, and the 
story is never realized as strikingly as the 
dashing illustrations in wash, stipple and ink. A 
chord may be struck here and there in the very 
young; but it is left to Steadman’s wild little 
landscapes to carry the theme , and they arc not 
enough. 

Roy Foster 

MICHAEL FOREMAN 

Cat and Canary 
Andersen. £4.95. 

086264075 X " 

Left alone by his master (“Oh, you arc lucky. 
You just lie around the house all day, lazy 
cat.*’), our hero shakes off all feline passivity; 


freeing the canary and fixing^ breakfast before 
taking to the roof! The rather cutely drawn cat 
has pacifist/vegetarian tendencies - “He never 
chased birds. After ail his best friend was a 
canary/’ - though the message, previously the 
raison d'etre of Michael Foreman’s books, is 
muted here. Once airborne, however, Cat be- 
comes almost disembodied, soaring above the 
city blown by winds and seen from dizzying 
perspectives. The New York City background, 
with the GE, Chrysler and Empire State build- 
ings all recognizable if topographically mis- 
placed, forms a dramatic backcloth to Cat’s 
uncontrollable flight in washes of violet even- 
ing light and felling snow. Finally, in the man- 
ner of more traditional animal tales, Cat is 
rescued by Canary and a flock of friendly birds. 

The slight but resonant story of brief free- 
dom and return to safeLy is given the full Fore- 
man treatment. The city’s most photogenic 
aspects are selected for a technique which In- 
volves vibrant colour, light and shade, busy 
detail - anything which might add to the dra- 
ma. Full colour pages contain spectacular fore- 
shortenings and long-distance views. The re- 
sult is unharmonious but yndoubtedly exciting. 

Peter Blake 

Elizabeth Barry 


RON MARIS 

The Punch and Judy Book 
Gollancz. £4.95. 

0575034149 

Like circuses. Punch and Judy shows are often 
enthusiastically promoted by adults and feared 
by small children: a help for the more timid 
might be Ron Mans's original and appealing 
book. A brief outline history of the show's 
origins is provided for older children but the 
main part of the book is given over to a typical 
Punch performance: bashing the baby, beating, 
up Judy and the doctor, hanging the policeman 
and ending up triumphant. The text consists 
solely of dialogue and the illustrations use a 
series of vertical half-pages to reveal the next 
atrocity. 

The clear, colourful pictures manage by a 
feat of restrained vulgarity to be both ch earful 
and elegant. The reiterations of the text' — 
“What a nice bigstickl”, ^That’s the way to do 
itl” - are simple enough but they aptly convey 
Mr Punch's manic intensity. The quickly 
turned half-pages give the illusion of pace and 
movement. 

Elizabeth Barry 
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fore opening a library book, and this leans to 

yet more trouble; looking for the bathroom on 

a spaceship, he is catapulted into outer spare; 
school cap primly plared oiv t°p °f hU space 
helmet. “When the Goots found Alistair Jw 
was showing the TroUabobbles hu library 

^As a reversal of all those morality-tales 
based on unh^eded precepts, 
leaves the nagging memory of a task unfo 
led. The last illustration show a relieved Alis- 
tair dismounting fro® the . 8 , pa 5f s Jnumrv 
anlashdown at “home"; but the pile of library 
books faithfelfy held before him hides the fact 
landed on an ice-floe, surrounded 

. • at the expense of the lattef. . Foster 
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JOHN HURT UPSTAGED 

BY 


John; Hurt's magnificent perform- 
ance |n the film The \Elepham Afou 
wai pul In lha shade by Herbert, an 
ordinary schoolboy who turned into 
an elephant for ■ day. Annie, Ids 
gHfriimd, Was unperturbed atyl they 
set off fbr.tho park as planned. 



Herbert in® Ele- 
phant had been un- . 
able to gel Jmoafly of 
his schoolboy clothes 
except lib cap, and 
tills caused prob- 
lem. Inter. , 



AllbrtruWd In it, ■ book ffuktriU Srphtti 


Bouihwsmu^TvorCu^ernii^rlGedD^Ssciid^^^^^^^^'V 

for details on these »nd many more stories .send for our catalogue. - 

WalkerBooks Ltd, 

194*192 Drummond Street, London NWT3HP 
Tel: 01-3884708 
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The subversive element 


wicror* iniLUj.iiso. i or. ut 


Moveable feasts 


100 and 101 are "Give him a cuddle" and “kiss 

Alan Franks him goodnight". 

Evenings, the hour of the absent parent and 

Writing fiction for very young children is a the P resent baby-sitter, are when all the hor- 
difficult art. The form demands of the adult row happen. Shirley Hughes knows this as well 
author a turn of ventriloquism. Throwing your as an y* judging by her little drama of burst 

voice is hard enough at the best of limes, but pipes and flooded floors. An Evening al Alfie x. 
when it entails the crossing of a generational difference here is that it is a pair of adults, 
boundary, the task becomes formidable. Uw siller ’s parents Mr and Mrs MacNa ly, 

Juliet and Charles Snape have travelled familiar figures from the previous Alfie book., 

soundlyand sympathetically down the years come t ? om ac ™f s * e road to lhe .«*"? 

with Emily the Engine Driver and Daniel Likes llke a cr ° s ? betwee f ,h = Ama "“ n “va try and 
Dancing. Both books concern the attainment a firm of ™*J™° P lu ' nbe ' s : “We ought to turn 
of childhood fantasies in the grown-up world. , h « r ' h = mam • ™ “j 

Emily is obsessed, as so many children have “ bu * 1 don ' kn “ b “ w l™ d ° ’ } * hi ! lk 1 d 

been since the steam revolution, with the no- belter f « ah Dad - ^ a world ° f adsd °‘? “ 

tion of driving a train; for fun and as a possible heK flnd h ° w 'tT *° f e ,ha, i? e adult 

vocation.- It b her birthday next Sunday and retains a role. Shirley Hughes's strength comes 

she has been promised an Awayday at the sea- ^ rnnl the veracity of her drawings. The sym- 
S]( j e partly of her portrayal of Alfie makes this the 

The fictions of the track do not seem to have bra ‘ P°?™' ° f a c,,ild m of ,h ' books 
progressed from the atavism of the Rev. W. D e * e ‘ , , 

Awdry and Graham Greene; the romance of , T 0 "* ^ radman s A *“ « ,he Nost - a *>'- 
the railway is stubbornly embodied in images lcct,on 01 rhyraa, 7 f ° r ,he u ve W *°™*- ™ raes 
of funnel and iender,It is aland in which Brunei across “ , a so ? of L,fe m ; be D “y °f a “be- 

holds sway stilt. and in which the iHter-City 125 s ‘. ve toddler, far removed from cosiness The 
is an unwelcome parvenu. Emily, however, f ,cn,r “ by S ™ ,ko are somewhatiess down- 
dreams of a life at the helm of a great, roaring ‘°'1 ar, . h ,han ,he verses - whlch deal wlth aomc 
ycltow-and-black diesel unit, speeding her pas- _ ® themes, 
sengers to the seaside. Well, almost. For, once Thfo is me on the potty. 
on the beach a sand train is erected which is Sometimes I beam tlnlde. 

■ more closely related to Thomas the Tank En- £“|S I gored St face, 
gine than the Advanced Passenger Train i while Sometimes I point at what I’ve done, 

not far away our heroine and her mother dig- i laugh, 
cover a miniature railway which is driven by So do Mum and Dad. , 
steam. At the end of the day Emily returns At laBtl 

home on an instantly recognizable Inter-City Like the S napes, Mary Dickinson knows the 
gas guzzler, a modem railway child. There are true inflections of knee-high aspirations. For 

no such split loyalties in Daniel Likes Dancing , the parent shopping expeditions fall some- 

which is addressed to a child's surrender to where between the assault course and the in- 

music. Everyone Daniel sees, from the school dulgence by proxy; for the child, particularly 

teacher, to the band in the park, to the trum- when clothes are object of the exercise, they 

pet-playing tiger, of his dreams, is engaged in mean the lifting of a curtain into a whole new* 

soipe manner .of melodic activity. Music is stage of identities. Dickinson and her iliustra- 

JgBM^g...aaV the. authors; look. for. it and . tor, who have collabprated in .previous books 

'? J 4bdui ' Alex, "appear to know the 
graduated tp the atonal world of maturity. As drama by heart. 

with trains, to with tunes. These are both im- So too does Sarah Garland, her subject 
aginative pieces, their brief unfiissy texts being the no less heady one of Having a Picnic. 
matched. to pictures in dear poster-paint col- “The expedition is to a local park with square 
ouw with plenty of detail. tower blocks seemingly a crumb’s throw from 

-Babies, even mOre thap parents, pose b terr- the toddlers, the dogs, the ducks and the 
jble. threat .' to their siblings. Not only do' they windblown and exhausted mum. Garland’s 
upstage in thb time.-bonoured manner of all' lively autumnal tableaux are accompanied by 
.’iantpaata, but they also hijack that very identity the briefest dE texts written in caption form. As 
■' . whi$h Was yours until two.or three short years someone once said of newspapers , a picture is 
. ago. So Jan Omterod’s 101 Things to do with a worth a thousand wordi. 

Bnhjf, a series of domestic vignettes. in her Juliet and Charles Snapei Efnlly the Engine Drtver, 
characteristically romantic style, Cqmes as a 086203 172 9- Daniel Likes Dancing. 0 86203 173 7. 

■ timely manual.' for th6 dispossessed. This' Is a '/ Julia MacRae, £3.50 cpch. 

' ; boldidiverslon, and provides, no mbre a'ndho vSd&SSSS j ° Baby ’ 

sisler,. a mother, father and granny finding £4.95. 0 370 30588 4. • 

, waya of playing with the newcomer. The ploys ' . ,Touy Bradman; A kiss on the Nose'. Illustrated by 
are not all .conciliatory, it must be saidl nuni- Sumiko.'Helncmann. £5.50. 0 434 92945 X. 

■ bers.98 and 99 risadfj "Shput at him”, and ' Dickinson: fywCldthct far Alex, IUtwtraied by 
“■hake him tty" >hich lire always giodstimd- 

bys>i the end of ■ long day WitH tbeTainily But S.-oiro3B5(i ST * “ ^ ***■”**•: 


ours with plenty of detail. 

-Babies, even mOre thap parents, pose a terr* 
jble .threat to their siblings, Not only do' they 
upstage in the tirte-bbhoured manner of all 
.'itolpiata, but they also hijack that very identity 
y . whi^h Was yours until two.or three short years 
. ago. So Jan Ormerod’s 201 Things to do with a 
Birby, a series of domestic vignettes, in her 
characteristically romantic style, . comes' as a 
.•“timely manual.for the dispossessed. This' Is a 
. bold diversion, and provjdes.no more aod'tio 
leu ihan lts title claims. Etere wo have ap elder 
sisief ,;.a mother, father, and granny finding ' 
waya df playing with the newcomer. The ploys ' : 
are not all conciliatory, it must be saidl uuni- 
• bers. 98 and readj. "Shbut at him w , and 
;• "make him try” j which are always good stand- 
bys ptthe end of a long day witKtbe family. 'But' 



Paula Neuss 

JANET and ALLAN AHLBERG 

Yum Yum 

0670800708 

Playmatea 

067080071 6 

32pp. Viking/Kestrel. £4.95 each. 

Janet and Allan Ahlberg’s ingenious new 
books have pictures with small slots into which 
can be fitted a variety of cut-out objects - if the 
robot tires of his breakfast of old cans, pans, 
bolts and pins he can swop it for a boiled egg. 
The books work on the principle that such 
possibilities are endless and the great thrill (not 
merely for a child) is that there are no rules. To 
combine reading with game is a tricky business: 
a child can easily become suspicious and refuse 
to play. But when one is allowed to make up 
one's own rules, “reading” is less onerous; in- 
deed it takes place almost unconsciously. 

The figures in Playmates maiy be sited “cor- 
rectly" (duck in bath, chicken in farmyard, 
baby in buggy) but if a fantasist chooses to sit 
the “sitting-room mouse” on the elephant's 
back or the hedgehog in the bath and use the 
cat as a ball for the monkey, the concepts; 
“bath” and “baU” will still be absorbed. Play- 
mates provides scope for a variety of activities, 


Night walks 


Blake Morrison 

GREGG REYES 
Zoo Walk 

Oxford University Press. £4.50. 

0 192797950 

Gothic tales for children are apt to run along 
the Same few well-worn fails. Witches, goblins, 
bats and monsteis, or their extra-terrestrial 
equivalents, still do most of the spooldng. It is 
refereshing to come across a picture book like 
Gregg Reyes's Zoo Walk, which from unlikely 
material spins an original and haunting little 
story. It would be a pity if potential readers 
were deterred by the book’s stark black and 
white pages or supposed that the absence of 
colour were merely a gimmick. 

The story is plain enough. Little Moby Is 
taken out for a walk at night by his rather 
dubious-looking . master. ■ The moon is . full, 
there are mysterious clucks, growls, screeches 
and bowls in the air, and as they walk past the 
entrance to the zoo they find that repair work 
and two sleeping night-watchmen have left the 
gates wide open. They step inside, past the 
cages of clawing lions and statuesque rhinos, 
and over the bridge which seems to lead 
Straight Into the mouth of a hippopotamus. 
When they leave the, zoo again, so too 

HIAWYNORAM 
In the Attic 

Illustrated by Safoshi Kitamura '•••'- 
Anderson £4.95. 

, 0 86264 074 1 *’•*;' •' • " . ' ’ • • ' 

• The hero ot ln the Attic climbs there to escape 
- his boredom, , using the. ladder of a toy fire- 
engine. The room he, leaves is drawn so that it 
feels Uke the rooms of childhood, with hinh 

jil u_ .. r 


tit-Lb *'-13 1 ir> n 


cluster of toys, the walls plain and a Hghfoulb 
out of reach on the mantelpiece. In the attic he 
finds among other things a family of mice play- 

fog Inventively with hOusehold qbjects. This is 
folldwed by ,“a a)lony of.: beetles arid a cool, ' 
quiet place to test apd think”. As in each attic ; ; 
picture (except when he ls with a spider, buildr 
irtg ri web) he IS' on a circular section of attic.,, 
floon here; it is qyergfawn With brilliant plants.: 
projecting into starry blackness, beetles mun- 
chirtg.and flying' a«d leaping, When: tired, of- . 
thHto^onely pleasures^ ttfe Tittle ttoy bihnbs 
down ihtp mi eeriey gjQamihglahdscUpe where 
I jteipnda. a tiger to fshafe -Ws World With; They’ 1 
Hp®ak.ip eaitii: ptirerV the boy’s 1 speech-bubble ' 
•fjlfed with siri^ th^. smrie aSi tbose' on his’ 
je^ey^thetigefs^ stripes^This’ oddl^:- 

gaiieri ; : 


from swopping to tidying-up. 

y “ n ‘ y " m marginally greaterploa™ 
probably because it is always fun to 23 
one s food. There are enough moveable fat 
for everyone on the party page to “ 
savoury course first, parents wiU be glad to 
know. The dog and cat can have the same heme 
and fish that they got on the “Feed tbeaaim 
als” pages. The witch tends to end uo with the 
boiled egg, but if she is still hungry she ha 
always have the baby’s bottle too. (ThestoS 
are wide enough, and the slotters am* 
enough, for two or even three to be gathered 
together.) Take the sweets from the shop and 
with the puddings and cake the table wll groan 
Janet and Allan Ahlberg’s earlier bools 
though always good, have sometimes dipped 
too deep into whimsy. In Yum Yum and Play- 
mates the reader takes final responsibility for 
crazy or comic juxtapositions (even though 
these have only been made possible by the 
Ahlberg’s inventiveness) and can impose his 
own pattern or disorder. Among the ca$ and 
slotters are some of their particular favourite: 
witches, bears, cats, frogs and babies. 

These books are beautifully produced, 
tough enough to last a long time and provided 
with complete sets of spare slotters. They are 
attractive, inventive and educational and, like 
most of the Ahlbergs’ books, they are sure to 
have the popular success they deserve. 


apparently do half of its Inhabitants; aren’t 
those two cheetahs bounding along under a 
lamppost, camels raiding the dustbins, gazelles 
skipping across a roof? Moby's first act when 
he gets home is to drive away a mouse. But as 
we see him on the porch getting “an extra- 
special cuddle for being such a brave end 
watchful dog”, we can also see from the animal 
heads in the windows behind that he has not 
executed his duties in full. 

The eerie atmosphere of Zoo Walk cases 
less from the narrative than from the silhouette 
drawings, beautifully clear yet always reveal- 
ing details you failed to notice first or even 
tenth time round: a distant train, the reflection 
of Moby and his master in a tiger’s pupil, the 
flowers hurled (during a lovers’ tiff) from ux 
upstairs window of a Hammer horror house. 
The subtle handling of light and shade trans- 
forms familiar and even jokey animals (mook- 
eys, elephants) into sinister dream-creatures, 
phantoms set free from the unconsdouSi ufr 
caged night-fears. And from the homeliness*)' 
the inside cover ( twenty excellent little draw- 
ings of a man out exercising his dog), wetntw 
into a less stable and rational zone — the war 
through the park as a walk through l.p* 
park - while never getting too far away m® 
the resonant little truth which the fable couw 
be said to illustrate: it’s scaring being ou> 
night. ... 

Tiger and. boy return to the attic, now a phan 
tasmagoria of chessboards, dice, p^ne 
Mirdesque forms. At the end of th®J>o^ . 
mother's kitchen floor echoes the chess _ 
While,! outside the window, the. tiger 
away through , long grass under a **[ . 
moon. Inside, the mother doesn 1 
the boy’s story because she "htsn t fo 
ladder” to an attic which was 

This is a delightful book to read alonp; ■ B u 


r>T^tXiX4 


engaging but not so gripping . her w 

by it, and text and pictures work w& ■■ 

. suggest theiinmensity Of inner and ow 
bad the strangeness of hiddeir come _ ^ 
-tuetic economy and force which ; 

•iobkmemorable.: .. 

The winner of this year’s. Kriri 
award; Is John Burningham's Granp \ 

The fout sbortlist titles were The . 

: Dancing , Frog by Quentm Bloke l ^ 
Alice’i Adventures In Wonderfow^ ^ 

.: by Justin' Todd (GoUancz), 

Wehkowdki^^ : (Heinemann) hod u 

■ 'of forgotten heroines illustrated byAJ .. .tf 

■to ti (Hutchinson), ’Gr^a« re ' 
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Interruptions to reality 


Coli n Greenland 

PENELOPE LIVELY 

Hurtled Ghosts and other stories 

iMro. Hememann. £5.95. 

043494960 4 
ADtLEGERAS 

Letters of Fire and other unsettling stories 
Iflpp. Hamish Hamilton. £5.95. 

0241112680 
^USON PRINCE 
HitGhost Within 
199pp. Methuen. £5.95. 

WJ6467709 

AIDAN CHAMBERS (Editor) 

SkidesofOark 

[26pp. Patrick Hardy. £5.95. 

0744400198 

Otiosity about the supernatural is not con- 
fined to any one age-group. Between them 
these four books, eight stories in each, cover 
aoaof the juvenile market. Penelope Lively’s 
envisaged reader is about nine; Addle Geras's 
about twelve; Alison Prince’s about fifteen; 
rife Aldan Chambers's anthology addresses 
iD these readers and some a year or two older. 

Die common factor is identified in Geras's 
subtitle, “unsettling stories". The unsettling 
mayor may not be emotional, depending on 
lhe age and mental resilience of the reader; but 
rial is unsettled in every case is the world, the 
apparent natural order, by a revenant, an 
uomaly, a talking dog, a monster in the 
Hashing machine. 

lie talking dog is Penelope Lively's inven- 
tion, a cad and a cynic. Only Paul can hear him. 
"‘Unfortunately/ said the dog, ‘the adult of 
ibt species tends to have what you might call a 
dosed mind.' ” The new pet goes on to exploit 
PauTs mum and dad for all they're worth. 
Other Intruders include the uninvited ghosts 
of the title, a Martian, a dragon, baby 
pyphons, a plague of mushrooms, a suburban 
ivgicUn and an untrustworthy dock..-There is 
Untiring patronizing about Lively's natra- 
tiw.f ‘Are you with me? I’ll bet you are - one 
Amp ahead, like Joe and Pete were as soon as 
4ey heard that.”) Her listeners may be 
coined and entertained, but they are also 
Mag protected. Once she has introduced each 
wvghty novelty, Lively’s purpose is to 
domesticate it as far as possible, and then dis- 
pose of ty. as soon as may be. Sue and Alan’s 
odoyeable Aunt Sadie, who accidentally ex- 
krapates the mushroom horde with her nasty 
omgh medicine, Is an unattractive substitute 
fa Msry Popplns. However much she dis- 
*PJ ) rovedof magical upheavals, P. L. Travers’s 

Oddly enough 

PatriciaCraig . 

fWKlY WOODFORD (Compiler) 
tiWHi . • . . “ 

Jftpp.Bodley Head. Paperback, £3.95. 
037030824 7 

Wtodtoiri has assembled an Interesting 
toljectloo of stories about unusual adolescents, 
woatioi arid insomniacs and illiterates arid duf- 
grThe hero of Penelope Lively’s tali is a . 
^tooting French boy who observes Witi} 
wroment the arises of three English families 
« to outipg. .J^rie pardam has a piece, lopk- 
2-^ to tte Bdwardian pfi, about an Irish 
“rihwdrkeif affected by tho , phases of the 
John Waip’s contribution concerns ari 
V^ridor in .quest of job security:;. . 
J* .®P8Si ^by JoriBiakbithe narrative raan- 
jjp.'readlutely': colloquial, not to say uri- 
^riltseynevercver done 
?^8Wrong^; the clflss pqtcast, in this case, 
lb dim, ‘cherubic looking boy Who wears a 

. tt you can’t visit Heffers ; 
y ^ lbvely Chlldron’a 
; ;V Bookshop at 30 Trinity 

v ^ ' Str^et^ Cambrldge, . ; 

^ wgiancl, then write for a ; 

, ,tr«e catalosue: the next 

best thlngl M 

T- w .■ 

>WSi H I ^klW-V 'i* ii 'j. ten* v:. . <i .t i o r» <• • t- :♦ i*. "it 


authoritarian nanny was also the vector that 
brought them into the Banks household, an 
ambiguous shamanic figure who opened the 
door to the unknown while simultaneously 
guaranteeing the eventual return to the 
nursery. Lively is incapable of such imagina- 
tive resourcefulness. The only story here that 
doesn't ultimately seem flat is “A Flock of 
Gryphons”, in which she satitirically pits nati- 
onal order against natural order: a Britain of 
zoo-keepers and animal lovers against a litter 
of gryphons that eventually stretch their wings 
and fly away, never to be seen again. 

Ad&le Geras is at once plainer and more 
daring. In "Live Music" the vampiric Miss 
Waverley sucks all the talent out of her anony- 
mous pupil, leaving her "the rest of my life to 
find something that will fill all the empty 
spaces”. Billy the bully, in “Billy’s Hand", 
receives a savage supernatural punishment on 
a school visit to the dungeons of an old castle. 
Melanie, “The Poppycrunch Kid", simply goes 
mad, possessed by the obsessive banality of the 
television commercial she stars in. Geras’s 
characters are otherwise not so much cursed as 
preoccupied, isolated in some way and at an 
angle to normality, only too likely to glimpse 

Natural causes 


what lies beyond its edge. The most potent of 
these rather sad stories is “The Graveyard 
Girl”, in which a Victorian child who died in a 
fire comes back to school to claim the child- 
hood she never had. After initial fright her 
classmates rally round to support her. 

The Ghost Within, despite some repetitive- 
ness of themes and imagery, is the richest and 
most resonant of the four books. Alison 
Prince writes with a conviction that certifies the 
solidity of reality and of its interruptions. Her 
landscapes are bleak- Welsh granite, wartime 
gentility, tower blocks - but amid them vital 
emotional currents flow to their necessary con- 
clusions, life and death notwithstanding.In the 
astonishing “The Fen Tiger" a family driven 
from Fulham by redundancy attempt to master 
a fenland farm whose previous owner drank 
himself to suicide. The resistance and hostility 
of the place become embodied, via subtle im- 
agery bf orange light and stripey shadows, In 
the form of a tiger which only eight-year-old 
Matthew can see, and which eventually claims 
him. Prince succeeds in persuading us that the 
tiger is actually there, abroad in East Anglia, 
yet without losing any of the horror that comes 
from its nightmare incongruity. 


Idris Parry 

ALAN GARNER 
A Book of British Fairy Tales 
Illustrated by Derek Collard 
159pp. Collins. £8.95. 

0001840452 

Alan Garner’s language is for the first instru- 
ment, the voice. He believes fairy tales are for 
everybody. They’ve been polished too much, 
they should be rescued from literature, and to 
do this he reverts to the taie told round the fire, 
depending for its magic on form, the impact of 
heard language, like poetry. Only poetry can 
appeal to instinct, and only instinct can make 
the connections which give meaning to irra- 
tional events. 

“Fairy tale" is a term that should be taken, 
out into a field and buried. These twenty-one 
‘tales of true stories of the Supernatural, of 
barbaric terror, bold endurance, primitive be- 
lief. The teller is audible in the language, espe- 
cially in dialect words which should be puzzling 
but aren’t. We come to “a dark and ugsome 
glen" or find ourselves caught In the open “at 
darkliiis one night’’. We hear that “the daugh- 
ter, a ramping young maid, was growed white 


badge proclaiming "Elvis is King". A touch of 
the supernatural gets Into “Outside” (R. M. 
Lamming), when a girl who can’t sleep looks 
out of her bedroom window and sees two peo- 
ple who aren’t there. Another fish out of water 
- “Mackerel", in Emma Smith’s story - grows 
up in a Home, unable to make sense of things, 
and finally gains a sense of purpose on a 

Welsh cliff. - 

. Frandes Tbomas(irt"GhJmborhzO, Cotopaxi 
' .”) considers the plight of a schoolboy who 
is at an age to be at odds with everyone around 
him, Thomas supplies a romantic framework 
to, make, Simon’s boorishness more or less 
palatable. Much funnier - Ipdeed the most en- 
tertaining story in the book; and one that re- 
sists the temptations of both the whple-heartcd 
• vernacular approach and -the rathB , r .^ - 

wrouaht thenid is feggy Woodford S Mls- 

fits". H6re, a character called Seth Slaughters 
.. 1 , uritti htc friend Alex Pigs) 


There is excellent writing too in Aidan 
Chambers's anthology Shades of Dark, espe- 
cially from John Gordon, George Mackay 
Brown and Jan Needle. Other contributions, 
from Vivien Alcock, Jan Mark, Lance Salway 
and Helen Cressweli, are nil technically sound 
but somehow underdeveloped. Gordon's 
“Left in the Dark" conveys vividly the loneli- 
ness of the young evacuee, but fails to present a 
coherent account of the marital spite which 
envelops David. Alcock’s “The Champ- 
ions" is a light-hearted attempt at an original 
ghost - a little one you can swallow - but the 
story of its exorcism is one scene too short. 
Cresswell's “A Kind of Swan Spng” is terribly 
timid, not to say twee. Fortunately for the 
overall impression of the book, the best stories 
are the last three. Brown and Needle both 
describe solitary young boys on seaside holi- 
days who fall under the influence of other, 
phantom, boys. As usual, Brown achieves his 
- effect by clarifying his drama to a classical pur- 
ity, while Needle creates a crawling menace by 
bathing every element of his story in a source- 
less radiance of evil. Finally, Jean Stubbs's 
“His Coy Mistress" offers an ambiguous and 
attractive version of young love. 


and waffling like a bag of bones" and “the 
waves came big and gurly”. It's not all like this. 
These are scattered instances, but the effect is 
powerful, a language not quite ours yet con- 
nected to what we know, and connected in such 
a way that it tells us more than we know. It's 
Uke our relationship to the supernatural , strange 
ness at a distance, its importance acknow- 
ledged by instinct while the intellect is baffled. 

The book begins with the story of Tom Tit 
Tot in a Gloucestershire version. Edward 
Clodd found variants of this tale in fourteen 
countries. So how British is it? It is as told in 
Britain, anyway, like the variants here of the 
Cinderella story and Bluebeard and Beauty 
and the Beast. These appear under different 
names but all express the continuing theme of 
resurrection, spring following from winter, life 
from death, hope from despair. In the last 
story, “The Castle of Melvalqs", an old man's 
head is struck off and a young man emerges. 

The visible cycle of growth and decay and 
rebirth is man’s most pressing experience, In 
some of these stories the strange transforma- 
tions which are his artistic expression of this 



mystery arc more directly related to natural 
causes, “The Green Mist" is a title which refers 
to the first faint greening of the earth in the 
spring. In this delicate and beautiful tale a girl’s 
life strengthens with the surge of nature, but at 
the end there is a corresponding decline. She 
withers and dies with the ebb of life in a flower , 
just as Barkis goes out with the tide in Great 
Expectations. 

These stories are magical and immediate. 
They have ail the ingredients we expect - the 
obligatory three sons, not forgetting three 
daughters, and seven tasks, thwarted giants, 
gruesome horrors, animals on the same footing 
as men, only wiser. Alan Garner seems to have 
gone to work like Kate Crnckernuts, the 
heroine of one of these tales, who solves her 
problem by "plucking nuts from trees and fill- 
ing her apron". In Celtic legend the nut sym: 
bpUzed wisdom - truth iii a nutshell'. 

The book is finely- produced for the eye 
well as the ear. The stark and startling wood- 
cuts by Derek Collard are, like the stories, 
more telling- for being; with intent, only 
obliquely related to the recognizable world. 


9.9 




(In OssOdatiori .with his friend Alex Pigg) 
fourth ktodety, SPAIN, td boost the morolp of \ 

. people^ especially young people - 
Sdthaiwfni names- (It's f* 

agiric die hellish school receer’of roeh a sing- 
ulariy named pupil as; Mary Peed*) ; . ■ 

T^o stories ‘which, make : up thU roUectiw 
foay be criticized, perhaps,- for tipdue chat > 
ness, or portentousness, or evenfpf . 

^^Biassaaesti- 
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SHAKESPEARE AND MILLIGAN L 
CAUGHT BETWEEN THE COVERS ' 

WUllam Sbiketpevt and Spike MtUigan nay seem to be atrange bed- 
feUowi, but c bey and other* (from Auden through Hoban to Updike 

and Zololow) are to be found 
together between, the covers of 
The W alker Book of Paltry . ' ■ • 

572 poenwravennKtopics from 
linger to work fill this aump- 
Iuoub volume of versd. Indexed 
by author, title, first lino and; 
subject thore is a , poem to 
. match every mood. 


. This anthology. will prove hi- . 
dispensable to Ihoso working ' 
with children everywhere, 
for details on this 'arid- many 
more stories send for our 
catalogue. . 

• Walker Books Ltd, 
184-192 Drummond Street, 
London N.W1 3HP 
1W! 01-388 470B 
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JENNY 

KORALEK 

Mabel’s Story 

Illustrated in fit/1 colour by 
John Lawrence 

Mabel tells her grandfather a 
bedtime stoiy about an imaginary 
jou rney to see the King of the Snow 
in this magical picture book. 
0744400279 32pp £5.50 Ages4+ 


THOMAS LOCKER 

Where the River Begins 

Illustrated infill! colour by the author 

In a series of magnificent landscape paintings, a new artist follows two young 
children’s journey with their grandfather to find the source of the river which 
flow's past their home. t 

‘This is one of the loveliest books which has come my way for some time. 

0744400473 32pp £5.95 Ages5 + PEGG* HEEKS 

FRANCIS MOSELEY 

Animal Numbers 

Illustrated in fill! colour by the author 

A simple counting book turns into a guessing game as this new illustrator 
presents a hinny view of an i mals with their keeper in a zoo. 

07444 0035 X 32pp.C4.95 Ages 4+ 

AIDAN CHAMBERS (Compiler) 

Shades of Dark: Ghost Stories 

A collection of eight original ghost stories featuringsuch writers as Jan Mark, 
Helen Cresswell,Jan Needle, John Gordon and George Mackay Brown. 
0744400198 128pp£5.95 Ages 10+ . 

GHRISTOBEL MATTINGLEY 

Ghost Sitter (Fantasia Series) 

Illustmted by Christina Brimage 

^As^^^^^^rom^^entred on tlie macabre events taking place at an 

GLYN FREWER 

Fox ' 

Illustrated by William Finch 

Flikisa dog fox born on a south Midland farm. While his story is fictional, all 
. the.detaUs are based on fact. A fascinating story in the best tradition of wildlife 
books by such writers as Henfy Williamson and Charles Roberts. 

0744d d052X 128pp £7.50’ All Ages ' 

Some Spring Bestsellers 

BERT KITCHEN 

.Aniitial Alphabet 

Illustrated irijull colour by the author 


Late entries 


Elizabeth Winter 

SUE TOWNSEND 

The Growing Pains of Adrian Mole 
192pp. Methuen. £4.95. 

0413331309 

The difficulty of having parents is often under- 
estimated. Traditionally, it is the children who 
get into scrapes, experiment adventurously 
and cause anxiety. Adrian Mole, however, for 
all his pubescent worries, is constantly being 
upstaged by the delinquent behaviour of a 
mother who has belatedly discovered feminism 
and a father who has been made redundant 
from his job as an electric radiator salesman. 

Not that Adrian always grasps Immediately 
what is going on. Much .of the comic effect of 
his diaries, indeed, relies on his stolid ino* 
cence. Why should Mr Lucas (his mother’s 
lover) insist on having a blood test when baby 
sister Rosie is born? Why does his father go 
pale when Doreen Slater, looking unusually 
fat, unbottons her coat? Some of these jokes 
will inevitably be over the head of a young 
reader, but the more knowing teenager will 
enjoy being drawn into an amiable conspiracy 
against the bookish (but not very bright) 
Adrian. 

The register of his daily jottings (now cover- 
ing two-and-a-half years, from the age of 13% 
to 1644) wavers as violently and uncontrollably 
as his breaking voice - from the ponderous, 
pompous, multi-syllabic clichd to colloquial 
playground slang. We are also given samples of 
his more ambitious efforts - poems he submits 
to the BBC in the hope of instant fame, and the 
odd school essay of which he is particularly 
proud. Sue Townsend’s feeling for language is 
acute, and we are treated to pastiches of Philip 


Larkin, Jack Kerouac and others as Adria 
temporarily falls under the their’ influem? 
Townsend’s ear for dialogue is also exceUwi' 
and some of the more memorable chaiacteii 
(Bert Baxter, eighty-nine and a veteran ofifc 
trenches, or Courtney Elliot, the elegant past, 
man who left his academic job “after a miand 
in the university common room over dealloca- 
tion of chairs’’) come to life through their 
speech, transcribed with an accuracy which no 
teenage boy could maintain. Topical refer- 
ences and detai Is of encounters at school, at the 
DHSS, in hospital, add up to a vivid picture of 
the social turmoil behind the family’s immedi- 
ate problems. Loss of faith in the welfare state 
is the background to the “nouveau poor” Mole 
family in their cul-de-sac in the Midlands. Only 
the monarchy, the BBC and Grandma seem to 
offer any continuity and stability. 

Adrian’s own little rebellion - joining a gang 
of skinheads for a few boring sorties then run- 
ning away from home to spend his sixteenth 
birthday at Manchester railway station - is 
soon put to rights and the second volume ends 
on a fairly optimistic note. So far, Adrian Mole 
has turned out rather better than expected. 

Just before his revolt, Adrian makes the fol- 
lowing entry in his diary: 

During the month of March 1982 it would seem Hal 
both my parents were carrying on clandestine reh- 
tionships, which resulted in the birth of two children. 
Yet my diary for that period records my cfeMsh 
fourteen-year-old thoughts and preoccupations, 

1 wonder, did Jack the Ripper’s wife innocently 
write: 

10.30 pm Jack late home. Perhaps he iskepthtesl 
the office. 

12.10am Jack home covered in blood; an offal cut 
knocked him down. 

Adrian has lost his innocence, and the device 
on which these diaries depended has baa 
blown. 


Domestic service 


‘The most beautiful alphabet book that has been produced for many years’ 
k A;highly collectable classic’ GtJAJlblAN DAILY TELEGRAPH 

">0744400244 32pp £6.50 All Ages . . 
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Celina Fox 

It has long been a worthy parental ambition to 
make children contribute to the common weal. 
Not only are there economic benefits, such 
activity has the useful effect of keeping small 
hands out of trouble and exhausting over- 
abundant supplies of energy. All the books 
under review are updated variations on this 
theme. It must be admitted that economic gain 
does not appear to be uppermost in the minds 
of the authors. Nevetheless, any child who can 
/ master the practical arts advanced by these 
books will be well qualified for advancement in 
the domestic service sector. None of the books 
adopts a crude single-sex approach (although 
Deutsch should be ashamed of the cookery 
book title. Keep Out of the Kitchen Mum). The 
real test must be whether these books are pack- 
aged attractively enough to entice children in 
, . the first place. 

Jill Cox’s cookery book is the least prepos- 
: scaring yisually, the amateurish black and 

white drawings adding little by way of Informa- 
tion or humour. It does however have the 
. advantage of being able to promise almost in- 
stantaneous results and. the recipes are awel- 
come addition to the usual toffee and jam taft 
repertoire. After a useful introduction qn ter- 
. urinology, the author leads briskly Into the 
business i of making such things as pastry, 
• . mayonnaise and vinaigrette. There are recipes 
■ for croqucs-monsieur and pizzas as well as 
pancakes tad flapjacks; by fob end of the 
, book, junior pooks should have graduated, fo 
!; elegant dinners and full-scale Sunday lunch. 

Growing Things and Making Presenfs&re 
i designed for a younger audience;; They are 
; . -printed >iiti colour pn wipeable, card and foe 
overall presentation Is .sufficiently gay* and 
t amusing, - orte h opes, to ! camouflage the cate 

’■ British Museum Publications have recently 
published the first two volumes in a series of 
activity bpoks for young children. 1 The Romans 
(lopp- 0 7141 2024 3. 95p.) offers a cut-out 
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(16pp.’ 0 T 7J41 ip537 6., 95p.) contains Met 
l tacpudte'ofSutfoti Hopjteeowulf, the Battle of 


and patience actually needed to produce re- 
sults. It is comparatively easy to interest chil- 
dren in planting beans and sunflowers, even, 
bulbs and tomatoes, but it requires souse in- 
genuity to get them involved in biennials, lei 
alone planting trees as the first book proposes- 
No doubt Capability Brown had to start some- 
where and one often underestimates a child* 
attention span when gripped by his own special 
hobby. Making Presents provides scope W 
more immediate forms of gratification.^* 
gifts in question - pasta necklaces, petits fota» 
painted eggs and piggy banks- If not extraordi- 
narily inventive, at least should give remplems. 
enough opportunities to reflect that, alter , 
it’s the thought that counts. • . 

The Big Book for Nifty Knitters is wJJJ 
bigger than the other works and is publfcneau 
hardback, but given the sponsorship of one « 
our leading wool manufacturers (who 
stuck “free” needles on the cover andye^ 
only brand of ynms recommended), 
markably expensive. I hove yet to meeta^ 
who learnt to knit from a book M M 

practical demonstration, so the book sb 1 . 

falls mainly on its patterns. These e ^. „ 

bpbble hats, scarves, leg warmers, jujapjf 
1 toys, blankets and shawls, hardly ta - 
...tory lint. However,. the instructions . 

liveried by the presence of a very 
. : : scious frog, for no obvious reason ofo . , (j0S 
who the reader; his skiing and ^[cling 
* but most of all his participation 
style exercise claves are a dfellght to • 

Jill Cox: Keep Out Of the Kitchen Mwn-Wff*' 
24.95; 0 233 97686 8; nilUtrate dbyJote 

: Angela Wilkes: GrowfngTkb& 7v 

ShSll. Usbome. £2.50. 0 f60 2^573, ^, 

v Wliltlodk, Usborne. f 2 - 50 / 0 K^^DecBeeb 
• Rosemaiv Canter and Deborah ^.95-0 

7 Mig Book for Nifty Knitters. Macmillan.* . , 

333 37268’ 9 (with n eedles). ... 

- Both books are simply P r ^“ ce ^^ a S 
: trated with clear line drawings based p . 

- objects, though the Romans v0 ! ur ®V +1 , n jw l$ . 

“arristk’ impressions”. Plenty Of '■ 

. provided, for drawing, colouring , an « ' ^ 

: out. Bothbooks adopt atiundidacticapp . 

whi<jb sometimes overdoes D«l 
(“Hcllo^ l’m Marcus • • - ^ 

: r W") and which asks oompuMve^^^ 
“Wbat would you have: done* in 

- • place?** The. Eskimos m be poW^ :|. 
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Into nothingness 


D ominie Hibberd 

PJZABETH WEBSTER 
ABor Called Brocken 

253 pp. piatkus. £8.95. 


^ujamcorlett 

WoxworthBlue 

l^jp. Julia MacRae. £6.95. 

0862032016 

It it a pity that we shall never know whether 
fterary historians will look back on current 
dtildren’s books as a last flicker of Romantic- 
aristlan values or as a bright flame of truth 
tnnuog amid chaos. The main characters in 
both A Boy Called Bracken and Boxworth Blue 
loach mystery in a moment of “wonder”, a 
tern Carlyle was using when the Victorians 
young. If these two novels can succeed in 
activating their readers’ sense of wonder, they 
«iH have a good chance of forestalling the 
modem cynicism that could demolish one of 
tan and damage the other. 

Elizabeth Webster’s book is about death and 
bw to cope with it. Faced with that ultimatum 
fan the doctors that we all dread, her pro- 
tagonist hides himself away in a Cotswold cot- 
up - only to meet a gypsy boy who, by show- 


ing him the local wild life, gently leads him to 
see that in the cycle of living and dying each day 
has to be lived for itself. The process of nursing 
injured creatures must end in letting them go, 
so that the opening of the cage door becomes a 
parallel to death, a release into oneness with 
nature. If that sounds SheUeyan, it’s meant to; 
Webster slips a line from “Adonais” into her 
text as a due. Young readers may not recognize 
the quotation but they will have no difficulty in 
seeing the point of the symbolism, which is 
thoroughly explained. Too thoroughly, in fact; 
the writing in general could do with being a 
little more polished. There are too many ex- 
clamation marks, cliches apd rows of dots, ex- 
cuses for impredse expression that leave the 
book unnecessarily vulnerable to charges of 
sentimentality and exhortation. Symbols ought 
to be treated as something other than ciphers 
or realistic details. How, the cynic will say, 
can we be expected to believe in this “gold- 
brown" boy who is always there at the right 
moment, ready to draw attention to some con- 
venient otter or nightingale? In these days of 
chemicals, bulldozers and dying trees, how can 
there be any of the old consolation left in the 
thought of becoming one with herb and stone? 
Cynidsm must fight it out with wonder. If the 
latter wins, this book will come as a brave and 
moving attempt to dispel a modem nightmare 


by means that have comforted many people in 
the past. 

Boxworth Blue is certainly polished and, 
as its blurb says, ambitious. In under 150 
pages, an old man on his deathbed in Lincoln 
confesses to a murder, a middie-aged couple 
pick up the pieces of their marriage, their 
daughter loses her virginity and their son 
comes up against the facts of life and death as 
he listens and watches at his old uncle's bedside. 
It all seems modern enough, with words that 
would have been unthinkable in a Victorian 
adult novel, but over everything there towers 
the ancient, mysterious strength of the Cathed- 
ral. In an extraordinary, dramatic climax, the 
boy becomes the second Lincoln Imp, the one 
that didn’t get turned to stone, dancing at night 
on the High Altar until he trips and falls with 
the cross. In bewildered terror at the mystery 
of man’s life in a universe of incomprehensible 
law, this lawless “hooligan" shouts defiantly 
that he forgives his uncle even if no one else 
does. The sun rises, filling the great interior 
with light, and the second Imp is accepted into 
the pattern like his stone brother. This is not an 
overtly Christian novel, nor does it preach, but 
the boy is found safely asleep, still clutching the 
battered cross. The image is left unexplained 
and inconclusive; as Carlyle insisted, mystery 
. has to be seen as mystery. 


Parent-baiting ploys 


Joanna Motion 

HMKENNEMORE 
digg in g T imes 
1%. Faber. £5.95. 

0531 13285 5 

Victoria Hadley, the central character of Tim 
Kememore’s new novel, would be poisonous 
to bow but she makes excellent literary, com- 
5 *oy. Her exterior is angelic. She is bright, 
ukolate and ambitious. But in mid-adoles- 
coc e she relishes the role of parent-baiter. 
She’s the kind of girl who wants a bayonet for a 
hirthday present and stages mock-suicides to 
hep her family on their toes. “Fifteen, 
tiamght Victoria, brushing her golden hair 
wih loving care. A very difficult age." 

Victoria is a bridge orphan. Her desiccated 
pueots disappear to the club every night in a 
tae of war with each other and all possible 
PWnere. Every breakfast they anatomize 
to* games in language whose acidity rubs off 
® todr, daughter. Comfort comes from her 
ft *Weveloped self-esteem, from time spent 
her. sympathetic boyfriend Daniel, a few _ 

Saxon times 

feotfrey Trease : 

{jUtaATTHtTON 
> *•* Are of foe Kings . 

Julia MacRae. £6.95. 
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Wen have . a wealth of late Roman anti 
stones - to draw upon, by Sut cliff, 
Trcjfi and many others; but they might be 
for befog hazy about foe Heptarchy, 
r** tijosc intervening centuries seem to have , 
Jar fewer books 'of- quality- All the 
J*® welcome therefore is this tale of the 
kmury, the dark age when York was 
and “ Catterick - Cetteht, and when 
.Sffifo 8 . With ’ exotic names like peira and 
i*eie betog hammered togefoer fofo 
; teWghizabie Nforthiimbrfo, v 
^^B-the shadowy named personages and 
y/- Jotefileti evenfo pf foe chronicles, 

’ j^^.butViith his considerable historical 
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ofouth of Qsric, cousin to King 
briefly his successor in 633. 1 
foyyttie couSing-haVe to flee! for foeir. 
.■■ g titacheroiii . neighbour. 


select school friends and a satisfyingly sharp 
approach to the world. 

Victoria had had one boyfriend before Daniel, if you 
could call it that. Keith Bellamy was his name, and 
she had only taken up with Mm an the principle that 
anything was better than nothing. Keith Bellamy was 
very neariy nothing. He kept guppies. 

Escape of another kind is offered by a junk- 
shop dock. In a matter-of-fact way (Victoria is a 
rational being and a would-be scientist, after 
all), the clock's magic gives her three excur- 
sions into her own past, to investigate her his- 
tory with near-adult eyes. It also provides an 
opportunity to test-market the future. Oping in 
either direction Victoria is a visitor, on an ex- 
ploratory, branch-line from foe real course of 
her life. She can participate in past events or 
future possibilities in an experimental Way, 
without being irrevocably committed to what 
she finds there. 

The results are instructive. Victoria raises 
questions about her parents and how they live - 
and if she can’t forgive her mother’s spineless- 
ness, at least she can grow to understand some 
of the reasons behind it. Most tellingly of all, 
her dry-run on the future shows her hoW pat- 
terns repeat themselves, how she and Daniel 


risk becoming just those things she despises in 
their parents; how complacent, clever Victoria 
could find herself trapped in an over-populated 
bedsit, so far off the rails as to have called a 
child Stella. 

Victoria emerges not reformed exactly, but 
with a less narrow-minded and egoistical view 
of the world and with the firm but painful 
conviction that she must stand on her own feet. 
Changing Times is an engaging argument for 
feminist progress among fifteen-year-olds. In 
the final pages of the book, the case becomes a 
little too pat, with Victoria putting her trust not 
only in science, but in hard physics over soft 
biology. . The neatness is emphasized by the 
character of her grandmother, whose amiable- 
ness is distorted by the strain of being the only 
reasonable adult in the book. In the main, 
however. Changing Tlmes is nicely tart, hand- 
ling foe collision between the preoccupations 
of the schoolchild and the threatening and de- 
pressing world of foe parents with wif and per- 
ceptiveness. ’ • 


Real heroes 


Keith Barker 

DICK KING-SMITH 
Harry's Mad 
Illustrated by Jill Bennett 
115pp. Gollancz.£5.50. 

0575034971 

Since 1978, when The Fox Busters was pub- 
lished, Dick King-Smith has been building up a 
consistent and well-deserved reputation as a 
writer of good readable stories for eight to 
twelve-year olds. Delightful is a much abused 
word in children’s literature but it perfectly 
describes the warmth and humour of King- 
Smith’s books. These qualities help him 
to introduce serious ideals such as friendship 
and courage, without being at all didactic. All 
his work* are good for reading aloud, with 
plenty of dialogue and short chapters. 

The real heroes and heroines of King- 
Smith’s books are not human and the hero of 
Harry’s Mad is no exception to this. Madison is 
an African grey parrot whom Harry inherits 
(hence the title) from an American great-un- 
cle. This relative was a professor of linguistics, 
and so it is not surprising that the parrot has the 
widest of vocabularies, with a taste for ana- 
grams and chess and an encyclopaedic know- 
ledge of recipes. Despite his ability to stay out 
of trouble (the family cat is kept in check with 
imitations of Humphrey Bogart), Madison has 
the misfortune to trap a burglar and is himself 
captured. His escape and subsequent rescue by 
a kindly dustman provide the main story, while 
the hapless Fweddy, a comparatively inarticu- 
late parrot bought by Harry's father as a substi- 
tute, gives the book its final twist. 

Harry 's Mad is one of King-Smith’s 
domestic dramas and as such it suffers in com- 
parison with the author’s farmyard adventures. 
It lacks the element of robust reality which 
prevents his books from becoming soft-centred . 
The domestic narratives, such as The Queen’s 
Nose, can come perilously close to whimsy. 
Where Harry’s Mad succeeds is in its strong 
. . main character, Madison. Unlike the human 
characters; who tend’ to be gentle carica tutes, 
Madison is a fully rounded character, with a 
quick brain and a sardonic wit, 

Jill Bennett's illustrations are among her 
most imaginative. Harry's Mad may not be 
' vintage King-Smith but it is not a disappoint- 
: ment after the excellence of The Sheep Pig. It 
can be guaranteed to make many thousands of 
children (and not a few adults) very happy. 
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throne. Under the influence of the tactful 
Pauiinus he accepts Christianity and persuades 
his people to do so, which they do rather from a 
desire to hedge their betB than from religious 
conviction. Edwin succeeds to the hegemony 
of all the Saxon kingdoms, but also acquires 

new enemies, v . • ,. 1 ... 

' All thin (though constantly enlivened wlfo 
• exciting episodes)' takes ad awfully long time. 
The author seems more interested in the poh- 
tical evolution of Anglo-Saxon England thanin. 
the maturing of his young characters, :who 
progreas ta manhood with a surprising 
from nature’s usual pressures. Osric, - 

this by jMarying his 
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ab le ( w hen writing for children age- 
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TROUBLE-SHOOTER 
COMES OUT IN 


. Hot), die frlondly household aniril 
who drab with sorli villains as Clock- 
slop, Holfbol, Dully and Hickup. is 
prepared to Mil die veil from hbaecrc} 
good deeds. 

Previously visible only Ip children 
and budgies and considered by »mo 
adults to bo 'Nonsense*, Hob steps out 
of die shadows to take the atoge in (our 
frank volumes about his exploits. 



HlokupbyHobafoot- 


gJjQQwl ' ThaBhi* Bootee t HdbSttrjM, ' 

Hie Blue B ook of Hob Stories by Will Inin Msyne, 
illustrated by' Patrick Denson X3.93 (Three: oilier 
titles also svalldblo). . 

- Rjrdctnib on these and inuiyhiore stories send 
lor oiu* catalogue, : v \ 

Walker Books Lid, 1 B4-192 Drummond 
Street. London NW1 3HP TO: 01 -388 4708 .! 
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Some of AfauriceSer, dak's illustrations ro Nutcracker by E. T. A. Hoffmann (96pp. BodleyHead. £12.50.0370308409), which will be reviewed shortly. 


A genuine tradition 


Tom Shippey 

Grimms’ Other Tales: A new selection by 
Wil helm Hansen 

Translated and edited by Ruth Michael is -Jena 
and Arthur Ratcliff 

159pp. Edinburgh: Canongate. £9.50. 

0 86241 066 5 ' 

The problems surrounding the bibliography of 
Grimms’ Fairy-Tales date back to before pub- 
lication. The Grimms had begun collecting in 
1806, under the promptings of Clemens Bren- 
tano. By 1810 they had acquired enough stories 
(some forty-eight) to send a batch to Brentano, 
(hough they retained a copy themselves which 
would became the basis of their 1812 first 
volume, first edition (eighty-six stories) and 
. 1815 ' second volume, first edition (seventy 

V. a! Hi. I. 41..UII il J U i._U 




Ruth Michaelis-Jena's introduction to this 
reprint of Grimms' Other Tales (first published 
1956) makes light of all these difficulties. She 
"had always known", she says, “that there 
were many tales collected by the brothers 
which they did not include in the standard edi- 
tions" ( sc the seventh), but it was not until she 
went to “the Grimms’ manuscripts” at 
Tubingen that she actually handled and read 
them. She was then so impressed that with her 
husband she translated some fifty of them, re- 
marking that these tales are particularly valu- 
able as “perhaps closer to the original nota- 
tions than the ones worked over again and 
again for many editions”. 

This is a beguiling account, but it gives sev- 
eral false impressions. One is that the tales 
here were collected in the same sort of way as 
the better-known ones; another, that they 
Were excluded Gram the standard editions only 


Vived to be edited and published this century. 
Meanwhile new finds and second thoughts led 
the Grimms to publish a second edition of the 
Kinder und Hausmiirchen in 1819, in which 
.about thirty-four of the 1812/1815 texts had 
, been deleted and forty-eight others added. In 
subsequent editions up . to .and Including the 
! seventh, of 1857, further tales were added , but 
also, on occasion deleted, so that the eventual 
1815 total of 210 Is by no means complete 
(ignoring for instance the thirty-four taken out 
between 1815 and 1819), One cannot therefore 
easily say how many Qtitnmsf Fairy-Tales 
there are, or were, while since the whole cor- 
pus was at all times freely expanded and rewrit- 
. ten it is often' hard to say which js the best 
Version of any single one of them. Just to add a 
final confusion, the Grimms started collecting 
for a projected third volume in 1815 and from 
that date jre&ived large amounts of ; material ; 

. from Well-wishers. This they never, got ro'imd 
to publishing (except by occasion in later edl- . 
. Hons of the first two Volumes) but preserved 
carefully. . 


-t ^ln ; Pl bv^whim b* tscjdept. Neither of these, notions 


U really true, arid lb fact Grbntns’ Other Tales 
fells into two main groups. Some twenty-three 
are tales from Grimm informants, often sent in 
by post after the fame of the Mdrchen was 
well-established. The Grimms accordingly 
neither selected nor elicited these, and their 
links with the main collection may be mere 
chance. “Beautiful Catharinclia” , for instance; 
was sent in by Clemens Breritano’s sister Luiu, 
from Paris, and seems to come from Italy if 
anywhere. ’‘The Wooden Horse” was taken 
down in Germany (not by the Grimms), but as 
it happens Is a minor analogue of Chaucer's 
“Squire’s Tale"; “The Crafty Wolf”, next to it 
in this . collection , is an oral variant of the Ro- 
man de Renart. One! suspects actually that, if 
Wilhelm Grimm had not had doubts about the 
Echthelt of all these tales he would have found 
. a space for them in one or, other (ate editions. 

As for the other . twenty-seven tales, the 
Grimms did find space for them in one place or 
another, , but then changed their minds and 
took- them out again. Seven 1 Were related to 
“analogue" status and kept intheir volumes of 
Arlhierkungen. Two appeared in single; late 


editions (1840, 1843). Eighteen, however, 
were all together in the first edition but were 
among the thirty-four eliminated from the 
second, for reasons one can often see quite 
clearly. “Puss in Boots" and “Bluebeard” were 
Perrault tales which had been translated into 
German long before and had crept into 
middle-class maternal repertoires. “Death and 
the Gooseherd” is a moralistic story copied by 
Jacob Grimm from a 1663 chapbook, rather 
like “Two Children in a Famine” and “Our 
Lady of Sorrows”. “The Orge" is a Polyphe- 
mus story, while “The Moon and his Mother” 
(which only made the notes in the first edition) 
comes from Menander. There seems indeed to 
be no clear case for eliminating Herr Fix und 
Fertig, or “Master Ever-Ready”, which the 
Grimms got from Sergeant Krause, the retired 
dragoon, and which is delivered with true milit- 
ary panache. However, on the whole one can 
. ;only think the Grimms were right. At the start 
they collected anything at all. After a while 
they refined their taste towards genuine oral 
tradition. It is true that by the end Wilhelm 
Grimm-had gone over almost to free composi- 
tion, and deliberate “folks! ness” (see S.S. 
Prawer’s review of John Ellis, One Fairy Story 
Too Many in the TLS , March 30, 1984), but 
the best conclusion to draw from that Is that the 
standard edition of the Mdrchen ought to be 
•the second, of 1819, not the seventh of 1857. 

It is hard to know in the end quite how to rate 
Grimms' Other Tales. They are not very good 
as tales (though that is the justification 
Michaelis-Jena gives for them.) They do make 
one think more kindly of the-Grimms, what- 
ever complications they got Into later, by let- 
‘ ting us see how hard it must have been to sort 
. out a thoroughly contaminated tradition, full 
of .helpful librarians from WolfenbQttel and 
eager ladies with shaky memories, and emerge 
With any recognizable corpus at . all. This 
accidental benefit would, however, have been 
greater if the tales had been laid out more 
chronologically, and more completely, with a 
set of fiist rejects (tales in the 1810 manuscript 


but not the first edition), of second rela* 
(tales in 1812-15 but not in 1819). of E 
rejects, and of tales from the Grimms’ Jfa* 
lass which may never have been seriomlv 
scrutinized at all. But this is to demand a aS 
of pure scholarship. Perhaps one should let h 
lie by remarking that the notes on the prove- 
nance of single tales are admirably clear, and 
that if there is one thing the Grimms proved it 
is that getting tales into print, however imper- 
fectly, is a far better strategy than waiting fora 
perfect scholarly moment that never comet. 
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The Time Machine' 

_ Umberto Eco offers a classic classifica- 
f'ln his essay “Science Fiction and the Art of 
Sie" (November 2), and as a broad de- 
Son of science fiction probably few would 
Sect his description of the genre as a litera- 
te in which “the art of conjecture is being 
ejeteted". It is, however, a pity that the one 
analysis he makes, in a long article, of a work of 
sdence fiction should be so much at fault. 

He is at the outset unsure whether Wells’s 
Time Machine may be admitted to the 
gob of science fiction; which, certainly in 
unns of general acceptance, is rather like 
doubting whether The Castle of Otranto can be 
ggjgoized as a Gothic story, or Endymlon 
replace in the canon of Romantic verse. 

His chief ground for this semi-dismissal is that 
•llte visit to the prehistoric people . . . con- 
tents us not so much with conjectures about a 
Bduonic situation as with a free and adventur- 
ous fantastication about a lost world . . 
r What prehistoric people, one must ask, and 
what “lost world”? Has Signor Eco by any 
chance confused H. G. Wells with Conan 
Doyle? In any case, surely the very essence of 
He Time Machine is conjecture - conjecture 
as to what kind of future may be extrapolated 
from what Wells saw as a widening gulf be- 
twen the “underground” workers and their 
hedonistic but effete dependants of the "upper 
soiid” . A “free and adventurous fantastica- 
tion" would describe well the happenings in 
Doyle’s The Lost World, but hardly such epi- 
sode* in The Time Machine as the effectively 
symbolic visit of the Traveller to the Palace of 
Green Porcelain, or the Traveller’s moving ex- 
perience of what he terms “the Nemesis of the 
delicate ones" - both passages, among many 
others, of sensitive. speculative writing. 

As for Signor Eco’s contention that Wells’s 
novel does not “pose (or not with any profund- 
iij) the exquisitely science-fictional problem of 
ike temporal paradox”, while this would be 
tnieof Tfre Lost World (where; in fact actual 
feMravel is not at Issue), it is very wide of the 
art in respect of The Time Machine. The 
problem is there at the beginning of the novel 
visa the Traveller appears tattered and 
food-stained on the same day as his dis- 
appearance, having spent eight days in Hie dis- 
tal future. One of his dinner guests remarks: 
“What . was this time-travelling? A man 
couldn’t cover himself with dust by rolling in a 
ptwfox, could’ he?" It is still there, poig- 
■tally. at the end of the novel when the 
Traveller, before his final disappearance, 
Induces the' withered flowers that Weena, 

■ whose birth lay over 800,000 years in the 
btare, had put into his pocket. The novel 
’ with the Narrator finding some bleak 
comfort in the. message and implications of 
v ihew flowers, as he looks into a “future [that] 
■: is still black and blank - Is a vast ignorance 
St in a. few; casual places by the memory of 
7 fo story”. ' 


(paperbacks being inadequate for the wear 
such a book should get). And the first problem 
is the previous existence of rival series - that is, 
the Nonesuch and Reynard libraries, and to a 
lesser extent the Viking Portable Library. So 
the first need is for a detailed discussion of the 
comparative treatment of particular authors by 
the various series. 

Here Robson mentions only the Nonesuch 
Swift - rightly preferring it to the Oxford 
volume for including Gulliver's Travels, but 
wrongly preferring the Oxford volume for giv- 
ing explanatory rather than textual notes. 
(And here he makes the astonishing remark 
that Swift was so much a pamphleteer that, 
“except to the historian, his subjects are no 
longer of importance"; just after his review 
appeared, a live broadcast of the Modest Pro- 
posal on Irish television bad to be stopped 
because of the reaction of the studio audience, 
and the writing on religion could equally have 
been written yesterday.) Robson doesn’t men- 
tion the Reynard Johnson or Wordsworth, one 
with similar but the other with different princi- 
ples from the Oxford volumes, or the Viking 
Hardy. 

My own impression so far is that the Oxford 
Authors aren’t nearly as well produced as the 
Nonesuch and Reynard volumes, most of 
which are available in good secondhand book- 
shops, and that they are over-edited in the 
fussy modem style, compared with the digni- 
fied austerity of their predecessors. But the 
point is that potential purchasers need proper 
guidance about the rival claims for all of the 
score of authors in prospect. 

NICOLAS WALTER. 

88 Islington High Street, London Nl. 

'A Vision of Order 7 

Sir, - 1 feel that I must reply to Christopher 
Hope’s review of A Vision of Order by Ursula 
Barnett (November 2). Why is it “a disturbing 
suggestion that there exists such an entity as 
‘Black South African Literature’ which is to 
be studied as a thing apart”? The Americans 
do not find it disturbing to undertake this sort 
of study in their country. There are many 
sound reasons, including the consequences of 
the government’s political actions and very 
old social and other traditions, that warrant 
such an exercise. Only the bigot can think 

otherwise. , 

Bigotry also rears its head in Mr Hope s 
disparaging remarks about the "Afrikaans 
literary establishment” and “the tedium and 
the narrow range produced by that particular 
form of separate development". This is a pre- 
posterous allegation about a vital literature. I 
for one would not care to exchange Breyten 
Breytenbach for Oswald Mtshali or Wilma 
StockenstrOm for Wally Mongane Serote; nor 
would I exchange Andrfi Brink for Alex I le 
Guma or Etiemie Lerox for Ezekiel 

M To^lre« one’s revulsion at the political phil- 
osophy of a government to the literature pro- 
. iiuina In that country 


. osopny oi a govcriiuici» r 

Wells was. indeed artistically alive to the j uce{ j by individuals living in that rountry 
^’travel paradox. His is the science fiction /often individuals as violently opposed to me 
Pw>Uel to Coleridge's metaphysical Notebook ' mm ent as Mr Hope) suggests to me me 
^conjecture (“Ayel and what then?”) on the * ame raenta lity which he strives to attack. 

. dpuficance of a material flower in the hand of j ,j HUMAN. '• 

»nian waking from a dream of his passage _ po box5050. Cape Town 8000. • . . 

'hrough Paradise in the course of which he has - - - «• . ; 

ten given- the flower as pledge that he had private AfCIllVeS 

tally, been there. What veridical evidence ■ ^ the! article by Roy 

, m there be, botii. Wells, and Coleridge are W. £ ^ q( Novem p e r 9 and espe- 

; *Ung,:for fl,e linkage of Separate, sundered , ^ jg reference to “asinine copyright laws , 

^jbly synchronously existent “worlds”? ? readers may not be aware that the Soci- . 
.. Ho; if Signor Eco. is looking for a. novel to Archivists has campaigned consistently 

{ J m pli^non-qualiflcation as sdencefiction, dsionln the law of copyright as ft relates 

Rowing fee .terms of his. own .definition, ,he . . 4 LlhLiu ) Tn its resDonSe td' 


^eadand cqnsequently misinterpreted yer- society supported the recommend- 

JJ e ’fllK ( ijii«rtipn is wtretber the series te . that. any new copyright ac _ , 

single-volume seleo- CYNTHIA M. SHORi Yorkshi ^ County , 
will find ft wortft • society Stop#- ...... i <- 

pounds^ 8 




Qualifications in 
Librarianship 

Sir, - Applications are being invited for the 
post of Keeper of the Library of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. A first or second-class 
honours degree and knowledge of two lan- 
guages other than English are insisted upon; a 
qualification in, and experience of, libra- 
rianship, is stated to be merely “advan- 
tageous”. 

As the National Art Library, the Library of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum is the major 
resource for the study of art in this country, and 
it is a library of international significance, 
visited by scholars from all over the world. The 
new Keeper will assume an awesome responsi- 
bility, and will inherit grave problems, follow- 
ing years of chronic understaffing, which will 
require of him or her the utmost professional 
competence, including awareness of the latest 
developments in the application of information 
technology to library systems and information 
storage and retrieval. The Keeper must be pre- 
pared to devote himself or herself to the semce 
of scholarship through the practice of libra- 
rianship; furthermore, the Keeper cannot be 
permitted to hide in an ivory tower: he or she 
must be able and willing to work closely with 
colleagues in the British Library, other librar- 
ies of national significance in this country, 
specialist art librarians, and librarians repre- 
senting national and other libraries abroad. 

In short, in addition to any other qualities 
(which certainly must include both an exten- 
sive knowledge of art and an understanding of 
the nature of scholarship), the Keeper must be 
a professional librarian of the highest calibre. 

In Britain we can take pride in the training 
which we offer to intending librarians, and in 
the contribution our library schools, and the 
library profession, has made and is making to 
the development of librarianship in many parts 
of the world. Must we betray that tradition by 
not demanding the very highest standard of 
professionalism when we appoint to our own 
most important libraries? If ever a library 
needed a professional librarian it is .the. Nati- 
onal Art Library, now. Not to appoint such a 
person would be seriously to hamper art 
scholarship, and to retard the development of 
national and international networks of art 
libraries and data-bases in the service of 
scholarship, by postponing this key library's 
attainment of standards of efficiency and 
effectiveness compatible with the second half- 
of the twentieth century. 

PHILIPPACEY. . • ' . 

International Federation of Library Associations and 
Institutions,. Section of Ait Libraries, Lancashire 
Polytechnic, Preston. Lancashire. 

'Prima Donna' 

Sir, - Michael Tanner states (November 16) 
that my book Prima Donna preaches a sermon 
to the effect that “the behaviour of prima don- 
nas [is] an especially blatant manifestation of 
exotic irrationality”. 

I must dissociate myself from any such inten- 
tion. Iti «ny introduction I make it plain that 
the book is devoted to exploding, that very 
stereotype, emphasizing the possibility of “a 
; feminist defence of the prima donna ’* and point 
out, among other things, that 11 ‘acting the pri- 
ma donna’ may have been the only way to 
avoid .exploitation”, and that a prima donna’s 
' “celebrated whims often had solid reasoning 

behind them”. . „ ' l 

I am also surprised that Dr Tanner should 
think Pasta’s “vdcal imperfections" to be 
“highly reminiscent” of Callas’s. As I discuss, at 
some length, Pasta is recorded as suffering 
from a single specific problem - unreliable in- 
tonation; while G, alias’s difficulties were excep- 
tionally various and complex. 

RUPERT CHRISTIANSEN. • •• ■ 

eld The Bod ley Head.Bow Street, London WC2.. 


ty ^w Oj^brd Authors series deserves 
comteeht than it gets in W, W; 
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Words and Music 

Sir,.- Gavin Ewart ((November 16) says you. 
dan’t sing “Love laugjw at locksmiths”. No, but 
in the Uebestleder ot Brahms you can sing 
“Zeho eiserne ftiegel, das 1st ein Spass." 

lucymair. 

19 Hallgflte, Blackheath Park. London SE3. 
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Victor Hugo and the 
Visionary Novel 

Victor Brombert 

Brombert here reassesses the power 
and originality of Hugo’s work, and 
provides a new interpretation of 
Hugo’s narrative art, as well as a syn- 
thesis of his poetic and moral vision. 
The twenty-eiglu drawings by H ugo 
reproduced in this book are further 
testimony to the visionary nature 
of Hugo’s imagination. 

0-G74 -935 50-0 £ 17.G0 hardback 


The Province of Piety 

Moral History in Hawthorne’s 
Early Tales 

Michael J. Colacurcio 
This important new inter pretaiion 
gives a striking portrait of Haw- 
thorne as historian of moral experi- 
ence. Hawthorne cmeiges as analyst 
of culture as well as moral assump- 
tions because his "moral history” 
touches both the political revision 
and the social side effects of Puritan 
doctrine. 

0-674-71957-3 £26.40 hardback 


Action Is Eloquence 

Shakespeare's Language 
of Gesture- 

David Beiringion. 


David Bevington gives us a new 
understanding of the rich symbolic 
power in the staging of Shakespeare. 


He shows us how gesture becomes 
a language in itself, with its own 


vocabulary of signs. 
0-074-00355-1 


£14.50 hardback 


Shakespeare and the 
Hazards of Ambition 

Robert N. Watson 
What is ambition, and what are its 
consequences, in Shakespearean 
drama? This interpretation of eight 
major plays reveals a Shakespeare 
who understands ambition as a • 
doomed but necessary struggle 
against the limitations of the inher- 
itedself. 

Or 674-80390-6 £19.80 hardback 


The Deaf Experience 

Classics in Language 
and Education 

Edited and, with an Introduction 


by Harlan Lane 
Translated fey Frani 


Translated by Franklin PhUip ■ 

For the first time .deaf people arid • 

. those' concerned with their welfare. . 
can read the seminal works, trans- 
lated from the French; that have ' • 
shaped. the lives of the Western deaf. , 
. These works -written between 1764 ; 
and .1840- represent a galdqti era in ; 
the education of the, deaf. \- 
0-674-19460^8 ’ ’■ '£17.60 


Harvard University Press 

‘ 126 Buckingham Palace Road 
London, SW1W9SD : 
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Ambiguities of the Thirty Years' War 


Philip Brady c 

— ~ £ 

BERTOLT BRECHT h 

Mother Courage p 

Barbican Theatre s] 

— — “ p 

Brecht’s work on the Berlin Mother Courage, n 

the first and probably the most influential of a! 1 (i 

his Berliner Ensemble productions, has been ai 
copiously documented and enshri ned, not to say p 

canonized, in what Brecht called the model- al 
book of the production. That book creates h 

problems because Brecht’s creative translation lij 

of words on the page to words on the stage had ft 

produced a seamless join between textual T 
meaning and stage image, and those images - al 
such was Brecht’s mastery of theatrical craft - wJ 
seem so right as to be unchallengeable. As a ni< 
result Mother Courage, of all Brecht’s plays, da 
calls up the most precise and inescapable visual ( e ’ 

pictures: Helene Weigel with that wagon, in wa 
those clothes, with those gestures. In a sense, 
therefore, re-making Mother Courage must tlu 

seem at times more like re-making an old film up 
than re-enacting an old text. slu 

Howard Davies's RSC production does not pn 
ignore the visual evidence. It acknowledges Dt 
Brecht’s images where t hey have t hat inescap- chi 
able force: the wagon, the bleak emptiness die 
around it f the counterpoint of rapid action and sta 

rare stillness, the sombre colours. But John gre 
Napier’s set triumphantly builds on what has ing 

Opera on its uppers 


gone before. The wagon is a cramped, wooden 
contraption, not For living in but for trading 
from; it is rickety and yet indestructible; every 
hook has a function, every flap or plank its dual 
purpose; the whole is a monumental piece of 
space-saving fold-away. And it dominates the- 
production -not simply because it is endlessly, 
nerve-rackingly, packed up and unpacked 
(routines which manage to be both mechanical 
and desperately protective), but because it is 
physically part of a greater machine. It swivels 
at one end of a long beam which bas a central 
fulcrum mid-stage and, at the opposite end, a 
light three-wheeled object with a mast, a half- 
frivolous, half-sinister thing not unlike one of 
Tinguely’s ambiguous constructions. A vertic- 
al rod connects this to a huge horizontal cog- 
wheel suspended over the stage. It is ail inge- 
nious way of suggesting that Courage's wagon 
does not exist in isolation, that capitalism 
(even Courage’s small-time profiteering) and 
war are indivisible. 

Brecht, who subtitled his play “a chronicle of 
the Thirty Years’ War", was at pains to point 
up the episodic character of his chronicle, the 
sharp, even paradoxical contrasts between one 
precisely located scene and the next. Howard 
Davies tilts the balance away from historical 
chronicle in order to express Brecht’s contra- 
dictions by other means. Clearly the entire 
stage-machine is crucial in this; so too are the 
groupings and re-groupings of the actors, creat- 
ing at times pockets of calm and incongruous 


Jonathan Keates 

G.P. HANDEL 

Rad amts to and Imeneo 




i no nfcridel OperaiSofiiety’, ndw at something 
of a crossroads in its fortunes , has been bravely 
unmasking concealed treasures for nearly 
three decades. The productions, it is true, tee- 
ter on precipices of amateur dramatics (the 
chorus members seldom fail to suggest that j 
. 'someone out there knows theni) and visual 
standards are often. embarrassing to an extent 
- that demands Indulgence father- than iridigna- 
; tion. Yet conviction both ih the stagewortbi- . 
.ness of the. operas and* by implication,, in the 
validity of the medium in general has again and 
again carried the dajf. . , ' . ‘ : : 

It was successful bribe more ■ in This year’s ' 

. offerings. < Spared ’ the hitherto customary, 
staged oratorio (who can recall without ashud-' 

' . der the blue nylon and lurex Esther t the Holly- 
wood boudoir Belshazzar or the st ars twinkling 
on Shefla Armstrong’s hippies in Samson?) we . 


of querulous soloists, backstage intrigue or a “ " 

financially embarrassed management? PlB 1 

Tom Hawkes’s production brought out the 

vigour and passion while always remaining STEPHl 
sensitive to effect in such airs as “ Ombra cara" , Break! 

ajocpsxjwsfcuj qJE J-l aioque. operatic pathos. The Pil 

"Wlth bne riegft^ble. exception,- tftb soloists “ 
showed to what extent Handelian drama relies The Ja 
on vocal intelligence as opposed to mere with V 
attractive warbling. Sandra Browne was a dig- rore in 
nified Radamisto, less of a spent force than Soviet 
some of her newest detractors are keen to in- being c 
sist , the voice a tri fle frayed and plummy in'the and in 

hero’s more tempestuous moments but beauti- f qr us 
folly placed for the resigned gravity at the heart told Li 

of “Qual naVe amanita" . Kim Begley brought enmen 
a buoyant nonchalance to the. well-exposed * Soviet; 
: tenor role of the tyrant Thidate. ' ica in t 

Peter Rice's hideous designs, mingling the- as the 
• Civil Wars with a . 1950s nightclub, were an ; . hydra. 


stability on the very edge of chaos. Those 
groupings can have a stark eloquence (Cour- 
age and her daughter, utterly weary, silently - 
almost hungrily - watching a young peasant 
woman wash her hair) or they can make a more 
complex statement (Courage’s swaggering son 
Eilif recounts his bloodthirsty exploits while, 
unseen by him, his Mother plucks - not quite 
impassively - a capon). 

It is difficult in so richly integrated a produc- 
tion to separate sights from sounds, people from 
things. But those people, if they are trapped 
together in a web of animosity and depend- 
ence, are still individuals, each separately and 
differently ravaged by war. And they have, as 
individuals, many expressive, ambiguous mo- 
ments: Trevor Peacock's cook, pulling himself 
together for one last tired piece of clowning 
when he sings his final song; Stephen Moore’s 
Chaplain, in what is another complex, subtly 
paced scene, playing dice, while Mother Cour- 
age checks her inventory, and intoning his hair- 
raising ironies about war with a mixture of 
schoolmasterly waggishness and profound bit- 
terness. 

In the visual imagery of this most visual play 
Courage’s mute daughter is central. She exists, 
so to speak, only when seen. ZoS Wanamaker 
suggests without a trace of sentimentality what 
has been stifled. She is crushed, but she snarls 
like a trapped animal, and when she finally 
breaks her silence, drumming out her warning 
message perilously high up on a hanging, shat- 

Making tracks 

Pia Pera 

STEPHEN POLIAKOFF 
Breaking the Silence 
The Pit, Barbican 

The Jazz Singer, the Warner Brothers movie 
with Vitaphone sound-effects, provoked a fu- 
rore in New York in October 1927, while in the 
Soviet Union experiments in sound were still 
being carried out - both in Moscow, by Tager, 
and in Leningrad, by Shorin. “Of all the arts, 
for us. 1 cinema is the most important”, Lenin 
told Lunacharsky, the Commissar of Enlight- 
enment, when nationalizing in April 1919 the 
Soviety film-industry. A victory against Amer- 
ica in the sound race could haye been paraded 
as the triumph of socialism over the capitalist 


; raentatots ever since. The flimsy plat, in which 

• ■' • the heroine Rosmene is . required to choose 

teiSSS?- between Imeneo and T? [into, subjecting them 
the other a comedy apfly described in a com ... . r ■ / . . e ' * 


archaeological curiosity which had nothing to . 
do with the work. Better by far, in their un- 
obtrusiveness, .were Adele Angg&rd’s sets for 
Imeneo. This, the slightest of Handel's stage 
pieces, baffled the London public before 
whom it failed in 1740 and has intrigued com-, 
raentatots ever since. The flimsy plat, in which' 
Che heroine. Rosmene is. required to choose 


temporary advertisement as “the operetta”.. 

Radamisto, a tale of love and politics in clas- 
sical Armenia, was Handel's first contribution 
to thd subscription seasons initiated in 1719 at 


both to her .mock mad scene, must doubtless 
have appealed to the composer’s famously dry 
sense of humour, and the music's more subtly ' 
tongue-in-cheek moments make us understand 
.why Wagner should have described him , with 


A teenaged Stephen Poliakoff heard from 
his grandmother that under a more auspicious 
star the first talkie could have been produced 
by his grandfather, Nikolay. Instead, this 
eccentric and until then Anglomaniac Moscow 
Jew was forced into exile in England, a country 
where “they h^ve a terror of everything for- 
. eign . . . . apd tfap coffee is disgusting, undrink- 
able”. As for Russia, it was left to enjoy the 
“Advantages of backwardness”. 


tered fragment of roof, she becomes the very 
epitome of triumph against the odds ai 
stracted in her muteness and yet involved’ very 
frail and yet very strong. ' ’ 

At the heart of it all, banishing those old 
pictures of Helene Weigel, there is Judi Dench's 
Courage. Her visual presence is unforgettable: 
under a shock of almost punk red hair - all that 
remains of the woman in her - she chews 
scowls and stares. She rocks on her feet, shout 
ders bent, endlessly hitching up her huge old 
great-coat, hands deep in pockets, spoiling for 
a fight. And there is fight, as well as^reat tired- 
ness, in her gravelly Cockney voice. When the 
stands on her wagon she seems bigger than 
when she is on the ground. When she sits on it 
or near it she almost relaxes, but the warlnesis 
always there, and the stony impassivity of one 
who, as she puts it, cannot afford a private Bfe ; 
It is a performance foil of contrasts - she h 
witty in a curiously unhumorous . way, and she 
is so coarsened that, faced with her daughter’s 
corpse, even her tenderness is ham-fisted. 

One risk - and that a notorious one - has 
been avoided. Faced with such consummate 
nastiness no audience is going to subvert 
Brecht’s aims by shedding tears for this Cour- 
age as she shuffles off to her wagon for the last 
time, her three children dead. Indeed, jn this 
and other important senses this is still Brecht’s 
Mother Courage. But it is no longer the some- 
what neutralized modern classic. It is brand 
new, magnificently so. 


she comes to life there is an explosion of the 
energy which had been repressed by the stul- 
tifying inactivity imposed on her by her hus- 
band. 

The Revolution with its impact on domestic 
life, summed up in the railway carriage, trans- 
forms the protagonists: unsuspected qualifier 
and hidden resources come to the surface. The 
features of his ancestral tsaddlkim sHue 
through Nikolay once he is divested of the 
paraphernalia of his gentry impersonation. 
Amid the “farcical conditions in which history 
is being made” he retains his integrity .aw 
there is a kind of folly bordering on the sacred 
in his passion for the truth and his imper- 
meability to worldly concerns. * 

As the family leave the country, and tw 
guards express doubts as to Nikolay being tM 
Telephone Surveyor of Northern Railway (he 
has his diamonds with him), Emma J° nes t* 
livers a splendid performance, blurting out, 
with the urgency of desperation pHWJJ 8 * 
figures and statistics to save her husband fro 
the firing squad. Lies and deception have M- 
come a basic survival skill, one realizes. 
ments about the new rfigime are ? e r ver 
than whispered, which is a great relief as top 
Russian aie all too often the haven of the tn . 
Ron Daniels's direction shows masterly co 
trol of two different tempi: the violent move 


s famously dry In Poliakoff s Breaking the Silence , Aleksey . meat of the historical drama and the sloW P^* 

;'s more subtly Verkpff (John Kane) , a Commissar of Labour of psychological growth . As human ui®* .8 

i u$ understand bubbling with proletarian geniality; fancies . accrues to the latter, the numinous Revomuo 
5 ed ft?.* himself as the beneficent wizard of the Revolu- recedes into the background,' splendidly » 

RoSSinl' Qf his •: - Hon ' He fhrttoftHi’ niitT'Jiwil NllmiaV manfol'. f<ir1«nfal until thA trnoftdv of the Whole fSlW J 


% exi^ncles, thtfr plpttmd character: intereist 
jtro.dften 1 okscurcd nnd in certalri daseS (noi 
ably'A lessandro and dramatic cor 

' / slstency is almost! : fintl tij ly -fce t ; At naught. 1 
.. ; lhdre , perhaps, sp.mo connecrioribet^ein th 
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Alexander 
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The chronicler of non-events 


— wards out of armchairs, at the next they take 

Robert Snell aim at the rifle range, or, in the case of a later, 

— _ — — forthright if unlikely “Femme prlhistorique" 

[muTbsot (not in catalogue), dominate the primeval 

Barbican Art Galle ry , until Jaifoary 20 forest. 

— — The great game of the exhibition is, of 

ft? largest everexhibition of Tlssot's workcan course, spot the dress. Most of the figures in 

mjKHtiy be seen at the multi-level Barbican the sumptuous boating and pleasure pictures of 

Centre. Tissot’s preferred level was some- the early and mid-l870s seem intent on playing 

^ comfortably above the water-line; their parts in the game to passive perfection, 

jtooiigh some of his protagonists favour the We can trace, thanks to her striped outfit in 

Hot (preferably carpeted) or the ground exhibit 64, “Boarding the Yacht", the history 

jy spread with rugs), the painter’s own . of a girl tired of boating on the river who, 
newpolnt is determinedly eye-level. Except leaving in her wake a disconsolate aquatic 


Bataan Art G allery , until Jaifoary 20 

tv largest everexhibition of Tissot’s work can 

‘ [jy ^ seen at the multi-level Barbican 
Cntre. Tissot’s preferred level was some- 
^ comfortably above the water-line; 
I jtougfi some of his protagonists favour the 


viewpoint is determinedly eye-level. Except 
jfltipsin one instance (the etched memory of 
iFimch victim of the Siege of Paris), his eyes, 
nulike Degas’s, never stray far from the hori- 
tntil. 

Initially, they were directed towards a highly 
(tailed and stylized medieval and religious 
pisi; the figures have a sort of Pre-Raphaelite 
Sts, which possibly reflects Tissot’s early 
tot for things English: he lived in London 
fern 1871 to 1882. His modem-life women - 
bnromen are his principal subject, the bear- 
mof bis meaning- develop during the 1860s a 
g^zed, heavy-lidded look, their lethargy partly 
Kmniscent of Rossetti, partly something all 
tar own. Yet they seem to want to be active: 
none moment they recline in or slide floor- 


chaperone (exhibit 60), moves on to bigger 
boats, pausing only to change her hat and de- 
posit her red tartan rug. This second boating 
party promises to be as dull and laconic as the 
first; she does, however, start a stolid liaison 
with one of the ship’s officers (exhibit 61), 
thoughtfully having retrieved her tartan rug 
first, and changed hats again. There may yet be 
farther consolations for the expressionless 
Captain: he resurfaces later in the exhibition, 
but this time with a leading role in the Lord 
Mayor’s Show (exhibit 116). 

These deeply puzzling pictures are in no 
sense moral tales; a nineteenth-century 
Hogarth would have left us in less doubt as to 
what everybody was thinking (and would cer- 



The best of British? 


backed structure. The Cambodian seems very 

Richard Combs much to play coolie to the American . an aspect 

which is unacknowledged at the personal level 

OcKUlng Fields or in terms of any wider consideration of the 

ftmer, Leicester Square Western presence in South-East Asia. The 

film’s basis in fact -even the fact that it is about 

Tennis the end of The Killing Fields there]* a newspapermen - prompts a loose, journalistic 

setae which gives a sudden, obviously unin- descriptiveness in the scenes of the war leading 

toW twist. Jo the film’s sense of perspective. to the capture of Phnom Penh by the Khmer 

liBibickground scene of battle which shim- Rouge. It begins with a self-contained episode 

M(bi a moment with greater immediacy, in which Pran manages to smuggle Schanberg 

pfoems a little leap info the foreground, and into a Cambodian town which has accidpntly 

tadrops back into the film’s timeless mosaic been bombed by the Americans. This strikes a 

dra-toni lives and landscapes. It comes after note vaguely critical of American involvement, 

* fell of Cambodia to the Khmer Rouge, but political connections really go no further 

to the reparation of two. journalist friends, here than personal ones. The film is made up of 

to fork Times reporter Sydney Schanberg self-contained episodes, isolated set-pieces - 

fa V/aterston) and his Cambodian guide/ like the rush to get Fran’s family on the airlift - 

topfeler/factotum ' Dlth Pratf (Haing S. which are triggered without narrative rhyme or 

H . and the latter’s escape from the reason, simply to sustain the illusion that there 

“re-education” of the new regime, is a narrative, , . ■ dl 

ha k making his wpy towards Thailand when So ad hoc and piecemeal js the film s smi 

toe is another military and political up- ture that it comes as something of a surprise, 
Vietnamese, apparently provoked halfway through, to realize that IheSchan- 
hBater Range raids, htvafc Cambodia, and berg-Pran mlahonship .. supposed to be * 
•holy Soviet jets are attacking these latterly sustaining thrad. Once th ey are pby srcally 

Communist Insurgents. separated -Sctambmglp. Jonmtat ofjta 

ft* reverberations of the event, its simple Year award in New York, Pran to . Khm er 

"nwthiness - and for a moment the film Rouge labour camp - the thread is stretched 


Detail from Tlssot's "The Captain and the Mate", 1873. 

tainly have painted a dirtier Thames). By the 
mid-1870s, Tissot’s protagonists begin to look 
a bit less bored, and a bit more frustrated. A 
subject matter, that of lovers' unspoken ennui, 
and of women precluded from love by conven- 
tion or family, emerges more clearly: Tissot is 
the painter of non-events. The tartan rug, 
which also reappears, now seems to play a 
more positive role, and to offer its own dumb 
comment. After the death of his English mis- 
tress, Kathleen Newton, In 1882, Tissot re- 
turned to Paris, and the scale of his ambitions 
changed. He had by now done some fine illus- 
trations to the.Goncourts’ Ren&e Mauperitr, his 
brushwork and palette in the early 1880s show 
the influence of the Impressionist Manet; he 
embarked on his series of large oil paintings, 
“La Femme & Paris”, which, if not a success 
with the Parisian public, was nevertheless a 
serious attempt, in the shadow oTlhe Natural- 
ist novel, to analyse middle-class or aspiring 
middle-class woman in society. The problem in 
these, as in very many of Tissot’s works, is the 
problem of his subjects themselves, what 
Baudelaire would have deemed an excessive 
and debilitating faith in appearances. When 


Tissot’s need to find visual definition for every- 
thing militates against the portrayal of charac- 
ter and relationship, as it usually does, he is left 
with no recourse but to mild caricature. He 
was, as the exhibition shows, at home in this 
particular field; his paintings of women are 
most poignant when most personal, for exam- 
ple some of his portraits of Mts Newton. 

Tissot ends his career as a bom-ogain Pre- 
Raphaelite, of the Hoi man- Hunt school, in a 
series of intense biblical illustrations. The Nile 
is substituted for the Thames, the rigging of 
dhows for that of Whistlerian sailing ships, but 
the tartan rug has finally disappeared For ever. 
These works brought him further fortune and 
respect; he has never really been forgotten 
since, especially in England. He is now being 
taken very seriously again, and rightly: not 
because he ever was a true 1 poel in paint (in the 
sense that contemporaries like Degas or Re- 
noir could be), but because, largely in spite of 
himself, his horizontal and meticulous view of 
the bourgeoisie of his times offers, beneath its 
great surface appeal, perspectives so odd or 
disquieting that we, in our own times, may not 
always care to look down them. 


I f® V/aferston) and his .Cambodian guide/ 
“Wer/factotum ' Dlth Prart (Haing S. 
and the latter's escape from the 
• *dcioua “re-education” of the new regime. 

• ton k making his way towards Thailand when 
to* is another military and political up- 
Vietnamese, apparently provoked 
■ JHuker Rouge raids, Invade Cambodia, and 
. Soviet jets are attacking these latterly 

Communist insurgents. . 

\ reverberations of the event, its simple 
**towtbines 9 , B nd for a moment the film 


ror.a moment mo mui . T , . 1 , . i„ R m 

*»■» have been interrupted by a flash bul- beyond breaking point. Everytbmg we Irani 
ba-rpan’t be contained by, orfittedlnto. the about 1 the characters is "*™2^*™* 
hs&d story of Schanberg and Pran. Rut the Uon that it never coalesces nto a theme. bache 
febllS on, pretendhig that the final tor Schanberg lives wr.h h^ sni er toere 
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or multitudes, by the simple expe- . uj* « ntrivad 1 1 
(werlaj^ug it ydfo John Lennon’* banal .. over.Pran^ 

Jjfk totertiationai ; understanding, “Im- 
Jf A mraay seem id make- too. tnuch pf while, to 

background detail, the kind, of of coherence or 
Jtoa) which any story with a historical set- ever Ajjdftg m “ ^ . somewhere ur- 

J Jakes usepfr-But The Killing Fields is a sugges(mgjtiiat it at leasthas somewu 

^cpncodiQh.Tt is dealing in very recent ..gejf 8 ?^ i,t r «nrdinarv hvoerbole already 
®-pm;df,the shock of 'ihe Vietnamese • Giv “ 

^^ehthdtsometiiihg which seems. -'gJgJSSiry a ^ohtaproducer David Putb 
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A Wave; . 

JOHNASHBERY 

"Ashber^'s work intrlguda \ 
because it coricantratBS a playfully 
profound Imagination upon the 
whole problem of meaning and . 
Identity, and comes up with no 
answers, only alternative 
questions in the form of verse ■ 
which in a sense replaces ^the joys 
and anxieties which inspired it." . 
The times 

ISBN 0 85636 647. X £4,96pb . ' . 

Collected Poems 
MICHAEL HAMBURGER 

, "Hamburger's work ls truly 
! international In tone and 
individual, in intent: He has, 
moreover, that rare abiiity to share 
eh intensely personal voyage with - 
his readers/ a 'group that; Is bound 


A Bad Day for the Sung 
Dynasty, 

FRANK kuppner : 

"Kuppner's quatrain marathon Is 
the poetic equivalent of lt$lo 
Calvlno's Invisible Cities', there is 
the same recurrence of lines, 
themes and images, the same 
mesmeric lyricism, and the same 
disquiet and cruelty." Observer 
1984 Scottish Arts Council Book Award 
ISBN 0 85635 514 3 £496pb 

Collected Poems 
C. H. SISSON 

"Sisson’s importance as a poet in 
England is that he has managed 
. to take on board the technical 
achievementsof modernism with- 
out denying— indeed, positively 
es8ertihg~m8Englishnes8 
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Managing to deceive ourselves 


Jon Elster 

DAVID PEARS 
Motivated Irrationality 
258pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £14. 95 . 
019 8246625 


In The Terrible Secret Waiter Laqueur set out 
to investigate why the eye-witness reports of 
Hitler’s genocide of the Jews failed to have the 
impact one would expect them to have. Essen- 
tially, his argument is that the recipients of this 
news thought or acted irrationally. By late 
1942, he writes, "while many Germans thought 
that the Jews were no longer alive , they did not 
necessarily believe that they were dead”. Simi- 
lar paradoxes arise when we try to understand 
the failure of the Jews in Nazi-occupied 
Europe to flee their country or otherwise resist 
what lay in store for them. Laqueur quotes 
from the diary of the Polish resistance leader 
Emmanuel Ringelblum: "it will remain com- 
pletely incomprehensible why Jews from 
villages around Hrubieszow were evacu- 
ated under a guard of Jewish policemen. Not' 
one of them escaped, although all of them 
knew where and towards what they were 
going.” 

To explain irrational belief formation and 
irrational action - or failure to act - we may 
invoke the notions of self-deception and weak- 
ness of the will. This, however, would really be 
a case of obscurum per obscurius. When de- 
scribed in a certain way, these phenomena 
appear so paradoxical that doubts have been 
raised os to their very possibility. Before they 
can be used to explain other events, they must 
themselves be much more thoroughly under- 
stood. David Pears’s Motivated Irrationality is 
a major step towards this goal. By careful con- 
ceptual analysis he argues for the view that, 
properly described, there is nothing impossibly 


easy for them to project their own assumptions 
onto the characters that they create". 

The book divides into two parts, of roughly 
equal length. The first deals with various 
forms of irrational belief formation. Here the 
emphasis is on motivated irrationality, ie, self- 
deception and related “hot” phenomena, but 
there is also much useful discussion of the 
"cold" perversions of reasons that are at the 
centre of much recent cognitive psychology. 
The second half considers akrasia, or acting 
against one’s better judgment. The two topics 
are interrelated, since self-deception about 
what is one’s better judgment can facilitate 
akrasia. Yet the focus is on the cases of akrasia 
that cannot be explained by cognitive deficien- 
cies. In my opinion, the chapters on irrational 
belief are more exciting, more controversial 
and more obscure than the treatment of akrar 
s/a. Other readers, whose interest is more 
squarely in conceptual analysis, may judge dif- 
ferently. 

There is self-deception when a person thinks 
a certain belief is (inductively or logically) un- 
founded, yet holds that belief and does so for a 
motive. If only the first two conditions are 
satisfied, we have the well-known, non-para- 
doxical phenomenon that people may enter- 
tain incompatible beliefs simply because they 
belong to different realms of their life. If only 
the second and third conditions obtain, we 
have wishful thinking, a phenomenon whose 
existence Pears is committed to denying. This 
implication may count against his solution of 
the paradox of irrationality, as I shall argue. 
First, however, the bare bones of that solution 
must be indicated. 

The paradox of irrationality is the following: 
how can a person adopt a belief in the teeth of 
the evidence, even if he has a motive for doing 
so? We may deceive other people, by hiding 
from them the evidence that would lead them 
in the correct direction, but we cannot similarly 
fool ourselves, or so it would appear. Yet ev- 
eryday and clinical experience seems massively 


they can and do act against their own better 
judgment. 

To convey the flavour of the book, one may 
cite some of the names that appear most fre- 


the unsupported belief recedes from the main 
mental system and sets up a small subsystem 
which also includes the recognition that the 
belief is not supported by evidence. This sub- 


|;some_ hints towards the • correct solutions; 1 
r !.? on ;Aristotle for providing us .with,. 'the right 
■ ' language in which to describe mental phenom- 
ena and ; their linktb -action; and on Davjd- 
~ son. for his pioneering studies on ‘weakness 
; of will and “paradoxes, of irrationality”. On 
the' other Jiarid, Pears is inpre critical of the 


The temperature rises 


knowledge that the main systerh wants .to be- 
lieve jt.Or, more precisely, the subsystem irek 
trains from preventing , the formation of the 
irrational belief in 'the main system, since it 
knows that the latter wants to believe it and ~ 
wantsits wishes ‘to be satisfied. , 

.The details of this solution are intriguing;- 


ttW^nstt^jsaiM>wn,I . nals. Here I only want to consider two brotider 
• * ’ issue. i.thd relation between sel^-deceptioh and 

.1 9**°“ **. . wishful thinking; and the nature of the sutwya- •- 

. - .susceptible to being true and false, so that an. , rem in question. ' " /■: - J 

: Wishful thinking, if there te such i dring, 
"oulddiffer from self-deception in thelaTof 
any mental division. When we deceive 
. the possibility what Pears calls last-ditch ourselves; we somehow, somewhere, remain 

more later). His in possession of the justified belief Irnd Vet, 
V, ;S£'i i somehow, elsewhere, adopt a belief contrary 

V;-: .WggSS:' im . fo LCWJsMtil <biittin*<lit my stipulated sense 

o Of : the term) wo uld involve going directly for 

' • :wh ^« r fire evidence on the Whole; justifies it. 

: • H*nce U might happen, ac^denfaUy, .that fl»- 
•: argument* straight F ^ith no > . belief ^brin^b/wiAtuIrthink^ti the very 

. impartial consideration of fhe evidencej.h^ : 
yhdver DbsClire, It is quite ^nse &tld difficult to '■ , thhf nrtaYntYntvtfAt lu>»n 
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weight. Perhaps we know “deep down” that 
this way of forming beliefs is not rational, but 
this is not to say that we know the belief to be 
irrational - which, in fact, it need not be. A 
special, important case is the process of belief- 
formation that operates by making correct in- 
ferences from the evidence, but stopping the 
collection of evidence at the first point where 
the net balance of information favours the view 
one wishes to be true. One may have no 
grounds in this case for believing the view to be 
irrational, and it might well be quite unobjec- 
tionable; yet I submit that this is a case of 
motivated irrationality. 

A more far-reaching question is that of the 
nature of the subsystem which is involved in 
self-deception. Pears stresses that this system 
must have its own internal rationality: it is an 
efficient, quasi-alt ruis tic manipulator of the 
main system. Yet for his argument to go 
through it must also be endowed with a variety 
of features that would almost turn it into a 
homunculus - a consequence that, in my view, 
is strongly undesirable. The subsystem must 
have all sorts of attitudes - beliefs and desires - 
concerning the main system. It must, in other 
words, be capable of having representations of 
the main system. Moreover, it must be aisle to 
weigh and choose between alternative ways of 
satisfying the wishes of the main system. To my 
mind, these requirements almost inexorably 
imply that the subsystem must have some kind 
of consciousness. Now, Pears does not deny 
that the subsystem may be part of conscious- 
ness. On this point he explicitly departs from 
Freud. He also argues that sometimes the sub- 
system may be part of the Freudian precon- 
scious, ie, not included with the main system in 
one seif-monitoring system. In my opinion, 
both of these possibilities are quite unattrac- 
tive. Since Pears believes that in the really 
difficult cases of self-deception we must locate 
the subsystem in the preconscious, I shall focus - 
on this case. 

Our notion of consciousness has, I believe, 
tyro main features. It includes both the capacity 
for. having representations of absent objects, 
and a peculiar kind of self-transparency. By 
contrast, the Freudian unconscious, on one 
plausible reading, involves neither feature. It is 
essentially a mechanism for climbing pleasure- 
gradients, with no capacity for representing 
temporally or spatially distant objects. Also, 
its operation can be mechanical and unnoticed . 
A non-Freudian example would be the uncon- 
scidus adaptation of whabone wants to what 
one can possibly get; Pears suggests that there 
is room and need for a mental operation that 
has the first, but not the second of the defining 
. features of consciousness: the capacity for rep- 
resenting and even choosing between abstract 
Options, but not for monitoring Its own opera- 
tions. Or, if such a mental operation has some 
kind of internal consciousness, it would be 
“butjed alive", and hence constitute an almost - 
. vacuous hypothesis. 

To persuade us of the reality aqd power of 
the pre&mstioiig, Pears offers the 1 following 
' example: "a girl who persuaded herself that 
her lover wasriatiinfaithfulmightavoid a par- 
ticular cafe becauge she believed that she might 
findhim therti with her rival, and yet she might 
not be conscious of this belief”. But he offers 
no evidence - beyond armchair theorizing- for 
, believing in the existence of this phenomenon; 

. or for ft hiking that cfeses that apparently con- 
fdfm to this description cannot tie otherwise 
. explained. Moreover, ;I think the concept of 
.such a wplUehdowed preconscious Isinhereht- 
ly implausible. It , would be> doubly detached 
/■ from anything tangible: frbmfrs objects; since 
Jt relates tq ftem only In tho ! mode ‘^f^pre- 
. senthtibri; arid from its subject; since it 1 Would 
noth© within thescqjieof^ 

_ this ^.more an exjnvssitm 'of COnrejpti&i un- 
easiness than 1 ^n 1 actual mgumeiit ; flgainst 
Pears’s proposal : t simply do . hot. believe that ' 
tan get very far lri r tfcfc' inherently OJusive 
■ ; domain ' by inferring unpbserVable mental eri- 
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expressed in “mere preference”, st^g^ 
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than the agent. Peam claims that Davidson? 9&4S98 

argument against the possibility of las* _ - 

akrasia works only because he limits himself in , u - 

weak valuation. Hare, on the other hand m ^ fctoty of ^ *" B ” tain wh .‘ 

plicitly considers strong valuation but hk t 950 necessarily limits itself to a reci 
argument fails. ’ Wt, newspaper clipping and socu 


jungle." In the early days, only Ernest Anser- 
met showed any grasp of the aesthetics of im- 
provisation in a celebrated review of Sidney 
Bechet’s music. 

If Armstrong and Ellington had trouble find- 
ing hotel accommodation in London because 
of their colour, neither had difficulty in win- 
ning fans, and, Godbolt tells us, they retained 
their support despite a seventeen-year ban on 
visiting American jazz mlisicians imposed by 
the Ministry of Labour and the British Musi- 
cians Union. Denied live music and reliant 
upon local imitators and records, the British 
jazz fan - like the train-spotter - developed an 
insular and pedantic interest in compiling in- 
ventories of recording dates, personnel and 
matrix numbers. The purist and the disco- 
grapher took over the interpretation of the 
most impassioned and spontaneous of art 
forms. Godbolt quotes Ernest Borneman on 
the subject of British Rhythm Clubs, at which 
"the record becomes more important than the 
music”. 

Bruce Turner, a professional jazz musician 
for the past forty years, has clearly smarted 
under this regime. His dislike of the pundits 
registers in every chapter of his autobiography. 
For him, the 1930s were halcyon days when a 
youngster could follow his musical instincts: 
“we hadn't yet started to bow to the 'experts'. 
On that day, all that was best in jazz would 
shrivel and die.” In feet, far from dying, jazz is 
currently experiencing a boom, while Turner's 
views seem very much to spring from the 1940s 
when Sidney Finkelstein's fine work of pundit- 
ry. Jazz: A people’s music, held sway. Divisive- 
ness is the British disease, it seems, and it does 
not lend itself to the laconic witticisms of Chi- 
cago bandleader Eddie Condon: “Do I tell him 
how to jump on a grape?” was Condon’s re- 
sponse to critical advice from the Frenchman 
Hugues Panassfe. 

Godbolt and Turner cross paths in each 
other’s books since jazz in Britain is a minority 
affair. Where the former, remembering the 
abusive wars between traditional jazz revival- 
ists and emerging modernists, is. amused, the 
latter is npt.Turflerupset the purists by playing 


weak valuation. Hare, on the other to'ftwy of in Britaln which , ends at upon local , imitators records, the British 
plicitly considers strong valuation gmessarily limits itself to a recital of anec- jazz fan -like the train-spotter -developed an 

argument fails. ’ “ Me. newspaper clipping and social attitudes insular and pedantic interest in compiling in- 

. ’ m usic itself, an enthusiastic but in- ventories of recording dates, personnel and 

According to Hare, .an agent who is fully W ny of American models, is hardly matrix numbers. The purist and the disco- 

aware and fully committed, yet acts against hi ^ of serious evaluation. Jim Godbolt’s grapher took over the interpretation of the 

own better judgment, does so because he is is as breezy as a riverboat shuffle, most impassioned and spontaneous of art 

unable to do otherwise. The force of strong t fae look-out for the preposterous de- forms. Godbolt quotes Ernest Borneman on 

valuation is such as “to overcome all Intern*! the opportunity for raffish reminisc- the subject of British Rhythm Clubs, at which 

obstedesexcept sheer psychological impost . Had he continued beyond his chosen “the record becomes more important than the 

buity . This, of course, does not presuppose ^ ^ might have found this jocularity music”. 

universal determinism which, as Pean qotes, ' appropriate, since the 1950s witnessed the Bruce Turner, a professional jazz musician 

is a theory that produces overkill in this area", of British jazz musicians into the for the past forty years, has clearly smarted 

Rather the moral weakness is due to aspedfie ^league, while ~ the tragic deaths of under this rdgime. His dislike of the pundits 
land of failing, an inability to resist temptation, mus j c ians established a British panth- registers in every chapter of his autobiography. 

It is worth quoting in full Pears's objections to (on rf jazz martyrs. For him, the 1930s were halcyon days when a 

this view, since they also serve as the pivotal What pre-war Britain did pioneer, however, youngster could follow his musical instincts: 

arguments for his own theory: K lhe q Ueni | 0US business of jazz appreda- “we hadn’t yet started to bow to the ‘experts’. 

„ , .. . . , wi 1 and Godbolt is thorough in chronicling its On that day, all that was best in jazz would 

: I, ^ to Misinformation “bounded. As shrivel and die.” In fact, far from dying^ jazz is 

weakness is the only cause, and to infer thatuagat taMHodier pointed out, “anyone who tries currently experiencing a boom, while Turner s 

who ifrtoo weak to resist a temptation h psychoiogl- b place jazz in the perspective of European views seem very much to spring from the 1940s 

cally unable to resist It, just as a Japanese wraikt, ^ without first revising his traditional when Sidney Finkelstein's fine work of pundit- 

who Is not strong enough to push his opponent ooiol utisichabits has scarcely any chance of under- ry. Jazz: A people's music, heidsway. Divisive- 

A Most of the press condemned jazz ness is the British disease, it seems, and it does 
anca arc iittrdly unable to rSLpt.tkSS »«&. 'hythm as morally undermining, and not lend itself to the la^c ^ticisms rf On- 

not follow that this is the explanation of all, or mo Hack musicians as crude savages. Melody cago bandleader Eddie Condon. Do I tell turn 

of typicah apparent cases of- conscious lait-dM Merin 1927 tipped the now-forgotten white how to jump on a grape?” was Condon’s re- 

akrasia. In fact, the claim is self-cvidcnily irnpUsi- iwpeier Ted Schilling over Louis Arm- sponse to critical advice from the Frenchman 

bteonKiteextreraecha'acterhdeaityu'iJtil^. am, !n d salted its “hot" reviews throughout Hugues Panassid. 

fctade with reference to “coons”, “real Godbolt and Turner cross paths in each 
^ med“o “ ppislmat it ££ m’eSS W atmosphere" and “Massa Ellington", other's books since jazz in Britain is a minority 

literally impossible for me to resist it". Therein ha more bigoted, the Daily Herald reported affair. Where the former, remembenng the 

common use of “I could not" In which it only mofi* H Armstrong at the London Palladium abusive wars between traditional jazz revival- 

" Because it was difficult, I did not succeed", Wu fabmd behaves like an untrained gorilla. ists and emerging modernists, is. amused, the 

dtiflniity" 0fte0 mCan8 1 dld 8UCCCed ta fe#tfaave come straight from the African latter is npt.Tupier,upset the purists by playing 

•sssssssffigi Once jubilant, now jolly 

mere anertion and the third a linguislicsk#!- viiw j j j 

of-hand. I have more beUefta ‘ Haggart frantically whistles through his teeth. 

proposal , that we must look at thewaym MW John Stokes * creXg a memorable sound of mounting 

derires cause actions. In cases of oAtp** • — . desperation- - 

the causal wiring between the dt&*W - . 10® CHILTON * . . - ^ Ellington put ideas into his soloists’ 

action which b at fault: the > desut.^ ^ n JjpOff, Ut»s Gol. The Story of heads, Benny Goodman encouraged virtuosi, 

according to the a S^ t s J ^® blocks ^Crosby’s Bob Cats and Big Band but Crosby offered opportunities for his in- 

weaker wins out «. gp.JazzBook Service. £6.75. . . strumentalists to grab as they could. Chilton is 

the other desires from opera g. ^ ,, 1 • ’ skilful at unpicking arrangements, spotting 

tent it causes behaviour, notquart^^ ^ moment s when pianist Jess Stacy saves a banal 

action, but qua ^llhin the 7 vehicle with an unrestricted chorus or, con- 

J fethetredltiopel jezz revivid occurred in versely. FazoU snrprire, by jepeating tire 
- ,i!L Lnr tn the action at whichhe «mui the early 1950s, Bob Crosby's bands melody when he might ** ! rSZ- 

miaht have caused it to be in accords" 1 * “"J JtSMamong the exhumed heroes. There- vise. Like most 1930s b " ■" ' d ra dIo 

v ^ bSnfwhf,hey b^ld to have "hich demand^ a wular approach- 

nIrio-an“^ssed ibabili^ sound o?New Orleans. To- Vocallris aokon^a, ^por.^ce. JudlyG^ 

what it "t*"™ ^,. a 8 ” e II sHU "hand to -alvoicc", Urding to 

“Sat Leonard 

Davidson’S approach holds out more pjo^ ^.ftbni ihp remnants Of the Bed. Pollack inet and J* ■ , nt '^ fary 

bhtWeeh/phU^ g^hW^k^am^gpthea. ^ 
psychology. Id stark contrast to his trea^ i (trumpet), Eddie Miller .(sax- rettlngs. ^of wm«jpw p ^ : 

'OTself-d^eption, Pears’s discussions^ c J^^Ray'Bauduc (drums) apdthe distmc*. : section happiest ydt attempted tb 

db^of^^does'not at all consider : £ TriiSns whii Sve S on 

tahtwork that psybhologlats and psycM"»!« plairirig wdth plnts-of gin, Fazpla 

. have 1 done in this area. : ;■ f ’ .j ••'“•••••• 

: ' It U inevitable that a book of \ , ^CuS^'objatoit •» 


the despised saxophone in Humphrey Lyttel- 
ton's band, and was greeted at Birmingham 
Town Hall by a banner which read “Go Home 
Dirty Bopper". A self-taught musician of enor- 
mous imaginative gifts, he has courageously 
upheld his own banner of catholicity through- 
out the various .sectarian squabbles. Impro- 
visation for him Is “the life-story bit”, whether 
studying under the modernist Lee Konitz or 
playing with the jolly Acker Bilk band. 

ft is a weakness of A History Of Jazz In 
Britain 1919-50 that the author neglects 
“Geraldo's Navy", since so many British mod- 
ernists got first-hand impressions of bebop in 
New York by signing on for the dance bands on 
the liners - surely a more significant event than 
the polarization of duffel-coats and crew-cuts 
at home. Turner made several trips across the 
Atlantic playing on board the Queen Mary, 
and was surprised to find that the legendary 
American jazz musicians were more interested 
in his ship than in explaining their musical re- 


volution. Conditions on board are neatly re- 
called: no goatees, no berets and no dark 
glasses were permitted by order of the Geraldo 
office, but chocolate was unrationed. 

Neither book arrives at a satisfying over- 
view. Both writers find no merit at all in the 
frec-form playing of the 1970s, and reveal 
more of themselves than of the idiom. “God 
knows what George Robey would have made 
of it", writes Godbolt, while Ttirner writes that 
“at that moment I think I came dangerously 
near to dashing my saxophone against a wall 
.and sobbing like a child”. The illustrations are 
.a mixed bunch. Jazz in Britain boasts a classic 
shot of Mrs Thatcher miming on clarinet with 
Chris Barber and Kenny Ball, but too many 
photographs of the Legal profession which 
ruled upon Sidney Bechet’s “illegar.perform- 
ances in Britain in 1949. There is no shortage in' 
either book of period pictures featuring afi-i 
cionados with RAF haircuts and Fair Isle 
pullovers. 


now 


Haggart frantically whistles through his teeth, 
creating a memorable sound of mounting 
desperation. 

' Duke Ellington put ideas into his soloists’ 
heads, Benny Goodman encouraged virtuosi, 
biit Crosby offered opportunities for his in- 
strumentalists to grab as they could. Chilton is 
skilful at unpicking arrangements, spotting 
moments when pianist Jess Stacy saves a banal 
vehicle with an unrestricted chorus or, con- 
versely, Fazola surprises by repeating the 


:< (ends to. involve agi^tiifealofittipticit theoi^.; 

- i ; j’The'treatmeiit of akrasia freaks Tfcss hew' 
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''^I»irtan)ce. , It' is :: GrieaiS, Mdkhew.kt first 

■and unified tirbatnient of theparado^W ff ^alistlike hiS ... uneau*. __ rve : a furtiu* reason, 

iKoUizbt andfrrationalaction. f ' ®5S !^^^ovidedbyfteiatef 
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GORE VIDAL ‘It is the best novel about politics that Vidal 

v m m has written... an extraordinary 

■ IHpAIII achievement which deserves great praise! 

LllltUlll - THES r reCWOR £9.95 


'a remarkable piece of work 
. . . a magnificent novel! 


ANITA DESAI 

In Custody 

(SHOHT-USTED KOIMIIE: 198-1 BOOKffl F'RIZL.i 


PENELOPE LIVELY ‘...a hugely enjoyable novel 

ACCORDING TO 


Salmiin Ruslulii: 
THH OBStRVEiR 


NeasaMacerlean 

BOOKS AND BOOKMEN £8.95 


(SHORT-LISTED FOR THE 198iBOOKER PRIZE) 


CHRISTOPHER HOPE KRUGER'S 

. stylish, many faceted an cl remarkable: 
marvellous mixlm e of fact and fantasy 

Martyn Goff THL DAILY TLLFGRAl’H C8.95 



COLIN THUBRQN 

W work of real skill and imagination, carefully 
plotted, elegantlywritten! 

Paul Bailey THE STANDARD .. £&95 


a skilful, elegant and extremely 
entertaining novel! 

Mu diid.i Suyniom 
BOOKS AND BOOKML N 


CAROLINE 
i-aoG BLACKWOOD 

CORRIGAN 



'Pure Joy.Y 

John Nicholson 
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Si) 95 


THE MARSH MARLOWE LETTERS 

A Parody of Literary Pretensions 

BROWN CRAIG BROWN 


•.(c an object lesson in low cunning 
and Oxbridge criminal 
collaboration if makes a fascinating 
lead! 
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Between then and now 


Stanley Wells 


! ALAN C. DESSEN 

j Elizabethan Stage Conventions and Modern 

I Interpreters 

| 190pp. Cambridge University Press. £17.50. 

j 0521259126 
! ROBERTS. MIOLA 

! Shakespeare's Rome 
I 244pp. Cambridge University Press. £19.50. 

0521253071 
J.C. GRAY (Editor) 

Mirror up to Shakespeare: Essays in honour of 
G.R. Hibbard 

3I5pp. University of Toronto Press. £29.75. 
0802056393 

1 E.A.J. HONIGMANN 

Shakespeare's Impact on his Contemporaries 
; 149pp. Macmillan. Paperback, £7.95. 

033326938 1 
G. WILSON KNIGHT 
Shakespearean Dimensions 
232pp. Brighton: Harvester. £22.50. 

0710806280 

C.B. COX and D. J. PALMER (Editors) 
Shakespeare's Wide and Universal Stage 
233pp. Manchester University Press. £19.50. 
0719010756 

These books on Shakespeare are a mixture of 
old and new: two substantial, full-length stud- 
ies based on original research ; a volume of new 
scholarly and critical essays assembled as a 
tribute to a much admired scholar and teacher; 
a paperback reprint of a comparatively new 
study of Shakespeare as seen by his contempor- 
aries; a collection of essays spanning nearly 
half a century by a senior critic; and an antho- 
logy of articles that have appeared over the past 
twenty-five years in Critical Quarterly. They . 
exemplify a wide variety of approaches, but 
dominant among them are the historical and 
the theatrical. 

■\ Alan Dessen bases Elizabethan Stage Con - 


the use of stage lighting in scenes set in the dark 
but designed for performance in daylight. 
Dessen shows that a study of the original condi- 
tions of performance may be a useful prelimin- 
ary not merely to an attempt to reconstruct 
these conditions, but also to their translation 
into the theatre language of a later age. The 
same applies to design: Dessen’s emphasis on 
the fluidity of stage locale, on the essentially 
un localized nature of Elizabethan staging, is 
not merely antiquarian in its implications, but 
could be suggestive to designers even of highly 
picturesque productions. 

I am less confident that some of Dessen's 
more interpretative critical conclusions are 
similarly translatable into stage terms. He has 
an often fascinating section on "seeing and 
not-seeing", providing a rich background for 
moments such as Macbeth's “seeing” of an 
invisible dagger and the appearance in the ban- 
quet scene of Banquo's ghost to Macbeth 
alone. This is presented partly as support for an 
interpretation of the invisibility of old Ham- 
let’s gbost to Gertrude In the so-called “closet” 
scene. According to Dessen, Gertrude’s blind- 
ness is “a major signal that should alert us to 
Hamlet’s blindness to himself and to the full 
implications of bis actions”. I am not convinced 
that even an Elizabethan audience could have 
deduced this significance from the scene. 

If at times Dessen seems to read too much 
into the evidence, his work is soundly based 
and presented with vigorous clarity; his experi- 
ence of modern productions demonstrates his 
concern with the continuing stage life of the 
plays he discusses, and his intensive study of 
them in the larger context of the theatre of 
their time justifies his contention that we can 
“best understand a theatre other than our own 
by concentrating upon those moments that. . . 
cause us problems and therefore make us con- 
scious of the gaps between then and now”. 

Robert S. Miola, in Shakespeare’s Rome, is 
far more concerned with “then” than “now”. 
Whereas most previous studies of Shake- 
. *P?P?®* S treatment of Roman history haye con* 


swge dir^-. 
V ; hpn 8 in the fcariy printings of these plays are 
often inadequate. Some plays exist in more 
, than one form; In some - such “ Shakespeare’s 
!;! . the. text lying closest to the author's 

i / *. , , /manuscript is l^s informative about staging 

; .thahother- texts that 'more clearly represent ■ 
• j theatrl<al 'practice^ Editort tend to prefer, the 

• formfer, DeSsen contends’, Very.; reasonably, 

. : htbat.any evidence that “helpsus to envisage the 
“'wi* 1 ?® 8 *®** by U«.oHgliiaaucHefide'« do- 
; ; i serves proou nence in modern editions. I ha ve 

.. /, ®vety sympathy with thc point of view that »'the 

» . ‘ .< * rigor in. decisions about the prdye and - 

• * • ; 13 Yar t ly matched by an equally carefuli 


tWVaWWfcSf tiii- 


edies Julius Ceasar,' Anthony and Cleopatra 
and Coriolanus , perhaps with a nod towards - 
or a shudder away from - Titus Andronlcus, 
Miola adds to these works the early narrative 
poem The Rape of Lucrece and the late ro- _ 
mance Cyntbeline for a more comprehensive 
investigation of thp sources of Shakespeare's 
conception of Rome, his methods of por- ■ 
fraying the city, his attitudes towards Roman 
values and his depiction of the struggles of the 
Roman people ‘‘with a city that debuwds them 
to be both more and less than human”. Miola 
identifies among -Shakespeare's major con- 
cerns the political motifs of i nvasion and rebel- 
lion along with the exploration of the Roman 


mixed bag, as is the nature of such volumes. 
Some essays are slight, others of real but limi- 
ted interest; but Kenneth Muir takes a wide 
focus in a brief but masterly placing of T.S. 
Eliot’s criticism of Elizabethan drama in rela- 
- tion to Eliot's own development and the cul- 
ture of his time. J.A.B. Somerset offers a salut- 
ary challenge to the orthodox view that 
Annin’s succession to the place in the King’s 
Men formerly occupied by Will Kemp influ- 
enced Shakespeare's portrayal of fools in his 
later plays, and S. P. Zitner investigates 
Shakespeare's staging of the occult in 1 Henry 
IV with a refreshing concern for both the 
“then” and the “now” of the play’s theatrical 
realization. G. K. Hunter somewhat haughtily 
dismisses the theory that an earlier printing of 
the eighteenth-century chapbook on Titus 
Andronicus wan the source of Shakespeare's 
play as wishful thinking on the part of “most 
scholars”, but proceeds to a discussion of the 
play’s sources and effect which valuably com- 
plements Miola’s. 

E. A. J. Honigmann’s Shakespeare’s Impact 
on his Contemporaries, published in 1982 and 
now reissued in paperback, is a wholly histor- 
ical study which does not eschew speculation. 
Our evidepce about Shakespeare’s life and 
career is so partial that it is as open to' inter- 
pretation as his plays. The conventional view 
of his personality - that he was “sweet” and 
“gentle” - Honigmann regards as a cosily senti- 
mental over-simplification; what we know of 
Shakespeare’s business transactions could im- 
ply that he was “a hard-headed businessman, 
perhaps a money-lender as well”. It is usually 
supposed that Shakespeare was indifferent to 
the publication of his plays: Honigmann offers 
an alternative reading of the evidence here, 
too, proposing that Shakespeare may have re- 
quested the publication of good quartos to re- 
place reported texts, and that he and his feh 
lows may have made a policy of not allowing 
reprints of some plays (how, he does not say). 
Honigmann’s challenge td the general (though 
not unanimous) view that Shakespeare was a 
late Starter^ and' that his earliest plays date 
from about 1590% is healthy; but gets bogged 
down in an over-complex and inconclusive 
study of the relationship between King John 
and The Troublesome Reign of John, King of 
England , thought by some scholars to be 
Shakespeare’s source play, by others (includ- 
ing Honigmann) to be a derived text, Among 
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Honigmann’s freer speculations are the 
of the notion that Jonson is the rival JoeS? 
Sonnets, the suggestion that ThotnasSS 
dedication of the Sonnets adapts thTpS- 
own dedication, and the theory that tS 
ter s Tale is a response to Jonson’s critiriTmsnf 
his artistry. This book is unlikely to mSS! 

U certainl y should mate B 

;!LroVr e c, b d efoterepe>,in8te “^ 

Shakespearean Dimensions brings town* 
essays on Shakespeare and his contlmpoS 
going back to the 1930s by a purely intcZT 
Jive critic who nevertheless has, throughout!* 
long career, been much involved in practical 
theatre; Wilson Knight is a remarkable vene 
speaker in a mode that has almost vanished aitf 
deserves to be recorded. Much of his most 
highly regarded criticism is unrelated to per- 
formance, but some of his more recent work 
draws on his experience as an actor, especially 
in Timon of Athens. He displays a continuifig 
and fruitful preoccupation with this play, de- J 
riving partly from its concern with the polar- ^ 
ities of material and spiritual values; partly 
from its peculiar openness to interpretation, u 
a work which appears to have been left un- 
finished; and partly from its concern withreK- 
exposure, both emotional and physical. Witsoa 
Knight continues to ride his old hobby-horses, 
and to be exasperatingly (if touchingly) self- 
referential, but at its best - as in the fine eaay 
on “ Timon of Athens and Buddhism”; dating 
from 1980 - his recent criticism still displays 
the capacity to relate particularities In a work 
of art to generalities of human experience that 
has made him a major figure in Shakespeare 
criticism. 

Critical Quarterly is a journal that has suc- 
ceeded in reaching out to a more than narrowly 
academic readership. Shakespeare's Wide ad 
Universal Stagt , which reprints sixteen essays 
from the twenty-five years of the Journal's 
career, can be recommended to the intelligent 
lay reader in search i of stimulation and guid- 
ance in his approach to Shakespeare. Some- 
one, however, should have noticed that the 
picture on the jacket Is of the Beargarden, not 
the Globe, and that the production of Alls 
Well that Ends Well sensitively analysed by 
R. L. (not R. J., as the table of contents has 

!&\ o is i ft... aU. DmhiI tfiabp* 


IV. L*. (HUl I\. J.; aa him ihviv v. 

it) Smallwood was given by the Royal Shake- 
— — <M Iho inekflt isn, lbs 
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speare Company, not, as the jacket says 
National Theatre. 


The bits in italics 


* f I : : ‘ treatment: of .stage; directions”, but ^sseft ' v .i-ESS 8 w, “ «P ,ow « 011 ? f tho 

• /whoever their authority* should be foebrpor- * aV< ^ ^ ^ to a ^current 

.7 •*: Itself. The MlwdSof ' '' 7 ' -■ ' 

ixifbnriatioii about most &iMbethan P play?re^ ‘ . ^ of Shakespeare's 

.. .. . ;i . quires defied discussion, and calls forresSe™'* .^oeep sourcw dMws attention to pome Jn- 
i- V ./'willing: to cast' their' eyes from itieAwt to' a P*W 

l ' commentary. If they are to bb adequately in- J *° n 7 . th * ita P° rtari ce : . 
r . formed. *■.••• “ . y • t0 h “ imaginative vision of Virgil.There is a 
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<. • :.sep’4 Study lieif in his assembUnTof 'related W 
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David Daniell 

ANN PA8TERNAK SLATER 
Shakespeare the Director. . ., 

244pp. Brighton: Harvester, Paperback, £7.95. 
.0710809611..'': ' 

. Shakespearean stage directions have tended to 
haye a life pf their own. Many can be showri to 
have a claim to be authorial; like. "Holds her 
by the hand- silent" In Coriolanus or, as Ann 
Pasternak Slater herself notes, thp vivid actions 
of Cleopatra with' the messenger. Many Are not, 

- and represent somebody’s idea of how it ought 
to bp. There is. here- a. large difficailty.foi 1 pdU 
n tors, The most recept tendency, shown forex* 1 
ample In, the hewest yply mes from Oxford apd ■ 
■ Qambridge, is towards restraint^', and this ;is k 
relief after, the; efnbarrasding italic chatter of 
•5 ear E e l New Cambridge editions under • 

. Dwer Wilson fifty, yeais; ago ^f'They stand 
behind a tfa? and so on; . 
i :/4m_>psteniqMtater-foer^ > 

Idea. in wT^tirig a-- book, now. in, paperback, 
about,. .^hit; ; can - ;be , learped,. aboqt 

• j^be^rembea- v. 

i; drayys Mark, Antony opt , ofi the- way’Oj add, ! 
; ^ore^bhhfruUy ; buriheM .^apparendy/preA' ! 
served lnthha’ctort' merrirtyfBoiriVriori'pi.i'^^.a: • * 


terrified Fool by holding his hand”. She ba * 1 
gift for pointing out suggestively where j 
gulstic metaphor unfolds into stage tymba ,j 
across several plays. She can make a »: 
with force, though I am not sure about cal^I . j 
Bad Quartos “a raffish ace Mtness”, Her wf» j 
include a useful guide to the rise and sw - 
ways move of the monographic stwty j 
Shakespeare. She will help the inWUgwj j 
general reader and lover of Sbakespcarew?" t 
moments in his plays with eyes lett distnw ; 
by the dominance of late twentieth-century • 
electronic visuals. « 

■ This is not to say that the book ^ I 
faults; The. boneS of what I assume » j 
been ari academic thesis show t^oUga , , 

. easily; The headings under which um® | 

; treated often seem wayward. Though* ^ > 
-few. to Shakespeare's “muMpljcity jmlc^ ) 


-few , to Shakespeare's ! 

flea pategqrisatipn", there is tbrdugk W. 
the iriititing assumption . th r at *7 e ^ P t ^ 
ofShakespcare arealways.inf<M6rratg^ 
toip re ^ipt..sw 

easily becoifte.cbeerfhl cawnpav , . ^ 
knighting® fo thohrat historytrilogy 

brief mockery is counted and you me! >. 
she does 1 , thh very different u 
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The well-turned story 


Criminal proceedings 


Bria n Morton 

ANNE TYLER and SHANNON RAVENEL (Editors) 
-nu year’s Best American Short Stories 

316pp. Severn House. £7.95. 

07278 1043 X 

DOUGLAS MESSERL1 (Editor) 

Contemporary American Fiction 
338pp. Sun and Moon Press. $14.95- 
OWK50223 

The Year’s Best American Short Stories has a 
well-respected pedigree, and Anne Tyler's 
predecessors in the guest editor's chair include 
Ted Solotaroff, Joyce Carol Oates, Stanley 
Elkin, Hortense Calisber and John Gardner. 
Eidit out of the twenty stories are reprinted 
from The New Yorker , others from Playboy , 
Ploughshares and the big literary quarterlies. 
These are all well-made stories whose attrec- 
tkmUes, as Anne lyier admits, in their having, 
each one, an internal moment of stillness - not 
necessarily a dramatic epiphany but a well 
crafted turn. 

Despite that, some - most noticeably those 
from the recognized novelists - give the im- 
pression, of journeywork or of being exiled 
from something larger. Ursula Le Guia, who 
merits two stories, has one hit with “The Pro- 
lessor's Houses” (which only sounds like Willa 
Gather; la fact it is a lot more chilling) and one 
miss of such proportions (“Sur: A Summary 
Report of the Yelcho Expedition to the 
Antarctic, 1909-10”) that one wonders why it's 
there. John Updike's “Deaths of Distant 
Breads” reads like a fragment from a novel; it 
recounts the death of an old golfing chum but 
with that urge to generalize and universalize 
that often overtakes Updike in his short fic- 
tion, only rarely in his novels. Larry 
Wolwode’s “Firstborn” is a boiled-down Larry 
Woiwode novel, almost unbearably charged 
with emotion and yet ultimately rather abstract 
and enigmatic. Guy Vanderhaeghe’s “Reun- 
ion* and Raymond Carver's “Where I’m Call- 
ing From” both give the sense of belonging 
pforaljy to the genre. Vanderhaeghe in par- 
fabr creates something genuinely haunting 


out of the thinnest and least promising of 
domestic materials. 

The collection hardly merits, however, 
Tyler’s enthusiastic insistence that it consists 
of “spendthrift” works, outpourings by writers 
not content to hoard ideas for the big novel or 
to rate the short Btory as a second rank enter- 
prise. With the exception of Carver, Van- 
derhaeghe and a new talent, Diane Vreuls, 
that is precisely the impression they create. 

Given its wider and more experimental 
brief, Contemporary American Fiction, edited 
by Douglas Measerli, could hardly fail to be 
more various. There’s a more obvious plunder- 
ing of the genre here, with mock folk-tale, 
pictures, pages from a cookbook, typographic- 
al tricks. Not being constrained to the short 
story as strictly conceived, Messerli includes 
chapters from longer works. Toby Olson's 
“The Game” from Seaview features a manic 
allegory set on a miniature golf course, Melvyn 
Freilicher’s “The Textbook” is a disjointed 
scuttle through American literary history 
(“Nathaniel West Hawthorne", Jack Kerouac, 
Emily Dickinson) from his Genre Studies, a 
# HtJe that would do well for the whole volume. 

As with The Year’s Best . . ., there is some 
feeling of displacement. Roberta Allen is best 
known as a visual artist, and her page-and-a- 
balf “Gypsies” and “A Real Act” seem rather 
out of context. John Ashbery 's “Description of 
a Masque" never really rises above its title and 
might have been better left in his notes for a 
sharper, more incisive poem. Walter Abish’s 
“Alphabet of Revelations” does little more 
than dust down the rigid matrix of his novel 
Alphabetical Africa and put it to use with the 
mildest of plots. The device itself - Arlo, Bud, 
Clem, Donna, Erna - collapses as soon as it's 
spotted. Gilbert Sorrentino, another who 
shifts between poetry, short and longer fiction, 
revives in “The Gala Cocktail Party” tyre listing 
dc and the sub-Joyce, sub-Flann O’Brien orgy 
of puns, allusions and heavily accented dia- 
logue that made Mulligan Stew so Irritating. 
The one unquestioned star turn is Steve Katz's 
“The Keeper”, a haunting piece of Gothic with 
an unforgettable story within a story. 


Embracing Everywriter 


Mark Casserley 

rtTORACKROYD (Editor) 

PEN New Fiction I 
2%. Quartet. £8.95. 

. 0704324539 : 

: Jhe majority of the twenty-nine stories in this 
ftotfroiogy (published with assistance from the 
JJh Council) are by new writers. The editor, 
rater Ackroyd, has not imposed an aesthetic 
tinuormity; this Is a report on the current state 
wByetywriter. ' 

i^fflong the general characteristics dispern- 
■ -SSL* to the conditions of the time. 

Greening’s “Pleasure Trips” offers a 
(Wrceptive and sympathetic narrative of the 
, -Testate of a Vietnamese exile struggling 
“aderetand the culture of a Scottish fishing 
WMMnlty; Ben Okri’i "Disparities’' is a com- 
JJwty by a homeless andldissaffected 'out-' 
.^“ fo^ Ufe of London, while “Visit"; by 
Harding, shows working people strug- 
make finds meet in raddeftj Britain, 
^rici^owever, are vdry different from 
Sgjothfer' in eVery- way; and, while J. NeW’s 
pk'hOri”, whose narrator is return-’ 
a v* r forking late in these ’^miserable ; 
^ Jwtiepfa a bleak conterripora ty, land?. 

( J^ IVKooly the preliide to a juxtaposition 
; oL MnadouBticss with that of Christopher ■ 

r • •** 

-‘^i ne tolleirtiQfj erijbr aces a wide diversity of . 


7‘®Pytwy subject rmatter: stories of India 
Afoca and 6f ethnic minorities in Britain,' 




tv- g^y t ^ories, stories based ; on ■ 
; , v --4. of mind, and conceits in^rose.' 
^ P^y pf theih are adequately rirqum- 1 
P3t.^c^;ci^ssifications: homosexuality 
^tinpesmpnd Hogan’6“Ties”,ior 


jjPUMt has ^ahhdstbofhmg ^fse Cp cj)nt- ' 
of a . (^t'Smite’’, by 
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with family memories and family secrets, and 
it shares this, and an Irish setting, with 
T. Walsh’s “My Other Grandmother”, but 
though the structure of both is based on mem- 
ory, the latter piece is craftily oblique, working 
through recreation of the childish sensibility, 
and withholding the essential link until the off- 
hand final sentence. In “Proletarian Zen”, 
Deborah Levy causes a particular emotional 
situation, and a cultural and political milieu, 
to shimmer for the reader behind the de- 
coding reflex into which he is forced. This con- 
trasts with the melancholy directness of Manny 
Draycott’s “Splices”, In which an immigrant 
from Bombay attempts to win a job in London, 
and there is mutual incomprehension. “Whafs 
Eating You”, by Anthony Edkins, is poised 
between realism and allegory, its brevity mak- 
ing possible a spare, dreamlike narrative of a 
journey of escape. It Is in the nature of a con- 
ceit, of course, : that it should be brief,- and 
Rbsalind Belben’s “The Licences To Bat 
■ Meat" (an examiner discusses the answers of 
children who have applied tp become carni- 
vores) is no longer than lt.needsJo.be. Andy 
-Sqiittep demonstrates! an extended ;yersfon of 
the form: his “SF” combines an amiirin|l y dis- 
jointed life of Freud; narrated in the far niture, 
‘with the idea of science fiction .as a pult, like 

psychoanalysis. ' . / ; / Li 

. It turns out that; the common factor in this 
‘ anthology is the energy with which the write** 
tackle the iproblems of the form, and what 
* emerges most clearly Is the variety of technique 
’ and tone. Bvetywriter seems to be. in a pretty 
lively sfate; one; awaits the next :PBN report 
with impatience. . > . 
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T. J. Binyon 

SARAPARETSKY 

Deadlock 

252pp. Gollancz.£8.50. 

0575034106 

Deadlock is Sara Paretsky’s second novel ab- 
out V. I. Warshawski. a female private detec- 
tive working in Chicago. When her cousin, 
former hockey star Boom Boom Warshawski, 
falls from one of the Eudora Grain Company 
wharves into the waters of Lake Michigan and 
drowns, she, as his executor, begins to wind up 
his affairs, and gradually comes to believe that 
his death was no accident. Further investiga- 
tion uncovers more worms and becomes more 
than a trifle dangerous. Good story, well told, 
with good background, good characters, and 
good business detail; but Warshawski herself is 
just a little bit too good to be true. “Why 
should you succeed where the FBI, the US 
Coast Guard and the Army Corps of Engineers 
have failed?” pertinently inquires the Lloyds' 
representative. 

HOWARD ENGEL 
The Suicide Murders 
200pp. Gollancz. £7.95. 

0575034726 

Third case for Benny Cooperman, the Jewish 
Canadian private eye who lives and works in 
Grantham, an up-and-coming town on the 
Niagara’s peninsula. And the question he has 
to answer is: why are so many prominent 
citizens handing in their chips voluntarily when 
their stake in a big new property development 
is promising to pay off in a very big way in- 
deed? Neat and unassuming, like Benny him- 
self, with pleasing touches of comedy. 

GERALD HAMMOND 
Sauce for the Pigeon 
192pp. Macmillan. £6.95. 

0333365453 

Newton Lauder gunsmith Keith Colder is 
usually at odds with (he local police, but this 
time they call on him tor expert advice when a 
game-bag -containing two dozen woodpjgeons 
is discovered near a burnt-out Land Rover with 
a body inside. But, as usual, the law gets hold 
of the wrong end of the stick , and Calder has to 
clear the affair up. Gerald Hammond's latest 
Newton Lauder narrative keeps' up the high 
standard of. previous episodes: a well- 
machined stoty, told in civilized fashion, and 
adorned with a good deal of useful Information 
on pigeon-shooting, ' 

MICHAEL INNES 

Carson’s Conspiracy 
183pp. Gollancz. £6.95. 

0575034475 • ■ . 

Carson is a shady entrepreneur whose business 
■ is on the rocks; the aim of his conspiracy is to 
realize his assets and make, a surreptitious de- . 
parture for South America, leaving behind a 


number of debts and a dotty wife. As Carson’s 
neighbour and sometime dinner guest, Sir 
John Appleby, the former Commissioner of 
the Metropolitan Police, has a ringside view of 
developments, but early declares his intention 
of playing the role of a Mycroft, rather than a 
Sherlock in the affair. Perhaps a little thin on 
incident, but as polished, urbane and amusing 
as ever. 

DESMOND DAGLEY 
Night of Error 

314pp. Collins. £8.95. 

0002227924 

Oceanographer Mike Trevelyan's brother 
Mark -the black sheep of the family- dies on a 
remote Pacific island, leaving behind the clue 
to an immense treasure in mineral deposits on 
the sea bed. Financed by an American mil- 
lionaire, and with a merry band of ex-comman- 
dos as crew, Mike sets off in search of wealth. 
Naturally he finds himself having to contend 
not only with wind and wave, but also with as 
.nasty a gang of crooks as one might hope to 
meet between the pages. Desmond Baglcy, 
who died Igst April, wrote Night of Error in 
1962, but never finally revised it; his notes, 
however, have been incorporated into this ver- 
sion. It's certainly genuine Bagley, with a fast- 
moving narrative, good action and clever use 
of technical detail, but it isn’t, all the same, 
Bagley at his best. 

SUSAN MOODY 
Penny Black 

224pp. Macmillan. £7.50. 

0333 365321 

Penny Wanawake is a cross between Shaft and 
Modesty Blaise. She is black, beautiful and six 
feet tall. She has a pad In Chelsea and another 
in Monterey. She is also the partner of Barnaby 
Midas, antique dealer, art thief and conman. 
And when a friend of hers is slashed to death in 
the ladies' washroom at Los Angeles airport, 
she sets out to track down the killer. Susan 
Moody, in her first novel, has undoubtedly 
created a character who will run and run; and 
she demonstrates, too, a goad ear for smart 
dialogue. But the story’s far too flimsy to sup- 
port Penny’s lithe and muscular 126 pounds, 

LAWRENCE BLOCK 

The Topless Tulip Caper 
186pp. Allison and Busby. £7.95. 

0850315727 ■ 

Tulip Willing, a topless dancer in a New York 
bar, calls in Leo Haig, self-billed as the world's 
second greatest detective (the greatest Is of 
course Nero Wolfe), to find out who has 
poisoned two hundred of her tropical fish. As a 
tropical fish buff himself, Haig Is only too 
pleased to help, and gets his sassy young assis- 
tant, Chip Harrison, as adept at pitching the 
woo as Arehle Goodwin himself, to begin, in- 
quiries. Amusing, pleasantly witty pastiche, 
chiefly of Rex Stout, but with occasional refer- 
ences to other classics of the genre.' ' 
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Their Value to Collectors 

JOSEPH CONNOLLY 

A tompreherisive guide to cdllectable : 

first editions, frorrrthe wgllrestabllshed 
tb the up-and-comibg. ■. 

8 pageSofcolour r 24pagesof black 
and white Illustrations 
35?pagei £15.00 ;. ; y v 
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Surrealist signatures 


Voices off 


Nicholas Rankin 

JULIO CORTAZAR 
A Change of Light and other stories 
Translated by Gregory Rabassa 
275pp. HarvilL £8.95. 

0002711109 

It is night, and something strange is happening 
to Severo. Family and friends watch him sweat , 
leap about the room, or allot them random 
numbers. Is he dying? "One after another the 
moths abandoned the lantern and flew around 
Severo, clinging to his hair, his mouth and his 
forehead until they had transformed him into 
an enormous trembling mask in which only the 
eyes were his." This picturesque image comes 
in the story “Severn's Phases". 

Its author, the Argentine Julio Cortdzar. 
died earlier this year in France, the spiritual 
home of Surrealism. He had spent the first half 
of his life in Argentina before France drew him 
in 1951. Of his four published novels, the ex- 
perimental Hopscotch (1963) was the best- 
known: a Beat epic, a Ulysses with malt that 
moves between Paris and BuenoS Aires. Cor- 
tfizar also wrote several books of poems and 
essays, and eleven collections of distinctive 
short stories. 

Argentina has, of course, its own modern 
tradition of fantastic fictions to which both 
Borges and Cortdzar belong. The uncanny may 
have its native roots in the country’s madden- 
ingly open spaces and grotesque history, but it 
is also a refraction of other literatures. Argen- 
tines are "a race of full-time readers”, 
observed CortAzar, who translated Poe, read ' 
Jarry, and later made Surrealism accessible 
through his work. He is not naive: what looks 
like “automatic writing” is in fact clever and 
careful use of &tream-of-consclousness narra- 
tion. He uses surreal tricks to subvert a conven- 
tional-looking story: Cortdzar wanted to liber- 
ate tlfo.,“moriste/s" of .the psyche*, he Was intri- 

tion. 

A Change of Light is not a new collection, as 
claimed, since some of the eighteen stories 
appeared .ten years ago in Spanish, and the 
. , American edition of Gregory Rabassa’s fluent 
' translations came out in 1980. But the stories 
- do indicate Con&zar’s range of subject-matter 
./ and form, [They - also point up some persistent ‘ 
.. -motifs: floating bands, painting,' vampires, 

-~ women as fh fry anlmals.-sex aind death, apdthe 
• ' Paris mitro ai a prime location for Surrealist 


games of hasard objectif, in which chance is 
subject to will and desire. 

There are conventionally plotted stories 
with a Maupassant-like twist at the end (“A 
Change of Light”, “Trade Winds”); there are 
fragmentary New Wave thrillers in which mo-, 
live and action are not explained (“Someone 
Walking Around”, "Butterball’s Night"). And 
there are very literary stories, such as “Foot- 
steps in the Footprints”, which has overtones 
of The Aspern Papers but with an Argentine 
setting. 

It was Borges who first published a Cortfcar 
short story, in a magazine he was editing in 
1946. They shared a distaste for Perrin’s first 
regime, but their subsequent development was 
very different. Cor tfizar visited Cuba, spoke up 
for the tortured and exiled of the 1970s. In 1978 
the volume containing two particular stories 
included in A Change of Light was banned by 
the military government of Argentina. 

One of these stories, “Second Time 
Around”, could be read simply as a description 
of some people waiting their turn for "the proc- 
edure” outside shabby government offices 
where unnamed bureaucrats sit drinking cof- 
fee. But the reader who works at certain cracks 
in the story will uncover the message that 
affronted the junta. CortAzar is writing of the 
State-sanctioned “disappearance” of citizens, 
a standard Argentine “procedure” of that 
epoch. 

"Apocalypse at Solentiname”, written in 
1976, is not so disguised. It reads as auto- 
biography, describing one of Cortfizar’s real- 
life visits to Nicaragua. Afterwards, back in 
Paris, the author sits down to watch the inno- 
cent slides he took. Instead, atrocious images 
explode from the screen: kidnapping, shoot- 
ing, torture, the death of a poet, bombs. When 
his girlfriend looks, she sees only transparen- 
cies of naTve paintings by Nicaraguan peasants: 
"They came out so well, that one with the 
smiling fish and the mother with the two chil- 
dren and the cows in the field . . . tell me who 
.painted them, you couldn’t see the signatures.” 

• ‘'Apocalypse at Solentiname” is about much - 
more than ways of seeing. Cortdzar was a brave 
man who ran literary risks and took political 
sides. He was born in German-occupied Brus- 
sels in August 1914 and his last book before his 
death was about contemporary Nicaragua, 
now familiar with the fear of invasion. Cortfi-< 
zar was probably the best known and most 
interesting modern Argentine writer after 
Borges; he was also a loyal heir to the hopes of - 
-the early Surrealists for a heroic alliance be- 
tween art and history. • 
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Emina Fisher 

TilARGtJEklTEYOURCJENAR 

Alexis 

Translated by Walter Kaiser • 

108pp. Henley-on-Thamesi Afdan Ellis. £8.95. 
0856281387 ' ' 


Iii 1963 Marguerite Yourcenar wrote a Preface 
■ for Alexis, the novella about a musician’s : - 
homosexuality which, had appeared in 1929 
When she was twenty-four, Srime 'of her re- 
* > fogjksfofofot. rcpufrtisbhjig the :bopk are.stUi , 
‘•lapmlMbte nQw; de*ctfWiigM : d»tf&ri not to. 
k ; * irake '^^ys;.':, ;• ' /£* 

; i ,W*. it i&htinika to 

v : £ ^oyoko/sccrrts tb possess r tort, of releVabc©,tod-: 
.ewftfoefujnc&i for sonic people.':,:/; Alexis’s foil-.. : 
.mat© problem b.fuirdjfy Jwi auftulshiiig of secret . 1 
vr.taflay foanU wtoforniedy / . ; foe draft* of Alexis 
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* r sexual matters, ydtbout 'Which, mapy wouid 
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-■ ' I change, p^blio- ^tritud&s/ ,.,'ayeh if. opinions ; 
- / appear to cbabgei bul A/ertf Is still fresh and to • 
the pofotfritanybody fao bas'suffered from 
.those attifoejes; V---’ 


nature. It looks back to his childhood (de- 
caying country estate in Austria), bis first 
awareness of his desires, and the continuing 
agony eltheT of obeying them or of denying 
them. The device of the letter - which Mar- 
guerite Yourcenar used, again ’In Memoirs of 
/ffadrian ~ means that Alexis’ss ad , sententious; 

voice is inescapable; as he unfolds the story of 
. foe manoeuvres of his conscience, be also.fre- 
quently distils hi s thoughts on love, pleasure, 
music and silence, body and soul /instinct and 
morals. .The language the author has choseri. 
.(she Speaks interestingly about this in tiie pre- 
fB«te) l8 whaf,she i calls "dpmqted”,' cleat like a 

■ .liquid Routed I off. from the lees.' If never dev : 
: scribes sexual facts directly/ beihg concerned 

■ Solqly with thejr chaaging^ effects ofr Alexis; 
/Occasionally sfre allows a metaphor: “T^eysay 

: thqt fouslcis the realm of, the soul: that ipay be,; 
foydear; itsimpiyproYes Uiatsoul Slid toshai# 
v ; hdttoparable/ thdt one- contains the other, the 
. way a ^eybdatdcofoato^ to style of , 

;• Selt-analySiswIjjch she emplo>^:U're 

■ subtle grid frill of abstraction^; but it carii alsp be 
.'tender ^ with U &-tike contradictions andraftb^ 


A. J. Fitzgerald 

GABRIEL JOSIFOVICI 
Conversations in Another Room 
121pp. Methuen. £7.95. 

0413559300 

In a flat in West London (topography plays no 
great part, and certainly not its usual one, in 
Gabriel Josipovici’s novella, but it is far from 
irrelevant: the place-names have their weight) 
sits Phoebe, advanced in years, more or less 
bedridden, conversing now with her young 
niece, who visits her at the same time every 
Saturday morning, now with her companion 
Mary, of indeterminate age but most probably 
Somewhere between the other two. The con- 
versations, or at least the voices of the women, 
are overheard (and, as it may be, transcribed, 
or invented) by the niece’s friend Mike, who 
waits, scribbling in a notebook, biting his lower 
lip, tugging at his hair, in the hall. The old lady 
is stubborn, testy, malicious, afraid; the niece 
cheerful, indulgent, attractive, disingenuous: 
Mary stoical, unflustered, self-possessed. Or 
are they? 

The comedy of their exchanges is fastidious 
and exact, having to do with an extremely accu- 
rate (though not mimetic) sense of timing, of 
the pauses, hesitations, evasions and sudden 
forward leaps, the artful, purposeful inconse- 
quentiality of talk among intimates who have 
something to hide or something to discover, 
something important, that is, invested in their 
own words and the words of others. Skirting 
grim, familiar ironies, the talk is now easy, 
bantering, now strained, locked in struggle. 

That struggle is centred on Phoebe’s suspi- 
cions apropos her two interlocutors (Mike re- 
mains apart from the charged verbal activity, 
or from direct participation in it). There is talk 
of a husband and a son who have both aban- 
doned Phoebe, the former for a (putative) 
adultery in Italy, the latter - wrecking his own 
marriage in the process - similarly for an affair 
. and, now, the infinite remoteness of the Mid- 
dlo Bast. There are questions of ownership, 
terms of employment, conditions of occupa- 
tion. Phoebe plays Mary (whom she suspects in 
connection with her husband, or pretends to) 
off against her niece (ditto with the son). 
Josipovid js adept at the old lady’s high-toned 
fearful ness, her preoccupation with death, her 
.sly tyranny; the touch is light, the poids du 
non-dit considerable. Thefe is a moment of 
genuine shock when truant husband Robert is 
revealed to us- in Po&itano - his thoughts 
tending towards not Mary but Sally, the niece. 

All of this is economically and absorbingly 
done. The stylized surface propriety, and con- 
sistency of the exchanges, their gravely comic 
rituals of interrogation, repetition and contra- 
diction, have something in common with the 
dialogues Muriel Spark has been orchestrating 
in a series of.dazzling short novels since the late 
196ps; the. undertones, of fear, suspicion and 


genteel sadism recall, faintly, Harold Pin lfT 
The conversations contain some of the sham! 
est and funniest writing Josipovid has Z 
since his early novels Words and 77 , e ]Z, 
tory. It will not be surprising, though, to real 
ers of his fiction, his books of critidsm or to 
unshowy, penetrating reviews that he is not 
content to leave it at that - at the satisfactions 
of form offered by his technique of withholding 
other satisfactions, at the shaping of speech 
patterns, and an implied anecdote of caricatu- 
ral ordinariness, into a verbal sparring-match. 
With the intrusion, towards the end, of a 
first-person narrative voice ("And now at last I 
can speak") comes the - not entirely unex- 
pected - turning back of dexterity on itself; 
anxious doubts take over, about the status of 
the ladies’ slim and resonant sentences, about 
the conscious desires and hidden drives of their 
creator, about the ways of the self, at once 
intrusive and painfully self-coosdous, in the 
ontological maze of fiction; finally and more 
hauntingly about loss, emptiness, failure, "the 
dust-heap of the imagination". These reflec- 
tions are not without urgency, but there hoven 
too a whiff of over-conscious despair. 

We grow accustomed to the unpredictability 
of the dialogues (notwithstanding the immense 
importance of routine and repetition in the 
household), to a sleight of tense and mood by 
which a given exchange can slip with no 
announcement of a forward or backward 
movement in rime, into another, different 
"moment” in the ongoing conversation, giving 
each section the feel of something both specific 
and paradigmatic. When this is carried over 
into the artist’s self-scrutiny, dissolving bound- 
aries between the protagonists or between 
their inventions and his, blurring times Bad 
places, taking the anecdotal ground - shifting 
at the best of times - from under onr feet 
(“perhaps there was no husband, no son, no 
Rome, no Amalfi, no air-conditioned Oat in 
the Gulf. Perhaps there are only two old ladies 
slowly dying together in a cramped flat In West 
London”), the new paradigm, of fiction sit 
holding operation, as a succession of more or 
less improvisatory measures to keep off empti- 
ness and dread, the gestures in this instance 
being spun out of silent, internal chatter, the 
murmuring of innumerable voiced in the mind 
- all this comes a little too pat; the authorial 
throwing in and up of hands risks looking \ai 
like an Inevitable end than a way out.--* 

Josipovid, though, like his closest mentor 
among modernist writers, Robba-O nDfli 
turns the knife again. The final short chapter 
comes bock to the original anecdotei w 
unstoppable cycle, and an endlessly receding 
perspective which he cuts off, not wifo .* 
of self-doubt but a poised and beautiful tableau 
of terror and flight: the intent gaze, the mo- 
ment of nrrest and powerfully suggestive dep * 
tlon releasing the trapped undercurrent! 
feeling and fasdnotion that have given nset 
the book. 


.Vr*. ... . ■. . • sy . V 

■\ ■ Thfc successful ochieyeinhnt of. heridlffldult 
r;onterprfste'<U. dpeito *Wo ttiihgs; Firsti Afeiii- 
; 8pbea«tp;be>a rea^perfori.yith: a wal vdlctf. 
He is not Whollv .Jlkeahio. .hut 


idealization of 
. $opie follow k 
keeping with h 


Robin Buss , 

AGIJSTIN GQMEZ ARCOS . 

UnOteeaubrftl£vif 
227pp. I^ris:Seuil.75fr, 

. Agristih Qlomez-Arcos started his career as a 
playwright, ,fo Spain; but moved to France in 
1966 for ' reajfoiu: that ma# ,be evident to the 
reader of uh Oiseat i briild vif: its portrait of the 
( right-wing mentality in the last days of the 1 
: . Franco rdgirneis divertlng, but only from a safe I- . 
; distance.'. ' -r; , ■; r..*;, ^ , ■ ' ; : 

- Paula Pinzon Martin, irfa> central character, ' 

»' the dh^ter 6f Bd^dier ‘ Abel Piimofrj • 

Wbpm tsfre despises for his failure to take ' 1 
; , adyapfoge of befog on the winning sidei She U ' 
r ; an Unthinking FdKrist who celebrates *her” yic- 
tpty UyilWarby, thoi . slie ^ 

: exerqses .over pier Republican maid, ' |^a • 
Rougc. U Rougc is a constant reminder ofthe 
of-Victdry, ‘fon fardeaii v. ;• . je 
■ & - 


though more than a little grotesque. 

In particular, their sexual preferenoes. 
elle y rdflfichissaJt, mieux die « 
comp te & quel point les changements p 9 l»nq 
peuvent avoir une incidence sur J a - W * 
de? individus. ” Paula is thinking of the deair 
Franqo, but the extension of pohUcd 
into personal ones is an assumption or ■ . 

of satire. In.the event, it is not e specialty*®? 

to either side:. U Rouge’s wartime care^. 

Republican camp-follower may. su ®p^,«. y 
generous natiiro, but it leaves her rav^ . . 
(to effects of a syphilitic copditon 
no doubt be.read also in symbolic te ^ - „ / 

Paula, guided by fier priest, she ifttd '8 ■ -v . 
achieve satisfaction, while, preserving^ -r 

gfolty (in a. technical 8en«). - 

Sga^mqnt. Anyope who , 

sjie does this may refer to ^ 

Arcqs, -like Moravia, behoves that;?**™. ■ , 0 
Fascists, in bed as elsewhere, and , 
enjoy telling you why» / 

: ^9 story takes In the death of 

advent oit^van Ca.los and .he Vlgg* : 
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Myriads and miniatures 


Lachla n Mackinnon 
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^BadDay for the Sung Dynasty 
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Trtta the Garden 

fyp, Oxford University Press. £4.50. 
} 19 211960 5 

1C.LE4LE 

Lerfatbnn and other poems 
72pp. Allison and Busby. £3.95. 
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Frank Kuppner’s China is an immense space 
unchanged through great tracts of time, where 
history Is comically remote from the myriads of 
unimportant people on whose lives the poet 
mainly focuses. His title, A Bad Day for the 
% Dynasty, brings together the contingent 
and the impersonally extensive in characteris- 
tic fashion. Five hundred and one independent 
quatrains, with ten more to analyse the form, 
based on “seven big red volumes” of Chinese 
paintings, make up a kaleidoscope of scene and 
mood, as for example: 

Anloceuant powder has fallen during the night; 
Albu been covered in black, even the river; 

Ho* many cities have the rebels burned by now, 
Thewoodmnen wonder, wiping their wives dean, 

‘nKchimsioess of "wiping" enacts the clumsi- 
ness of ocddental perception: if there is deli- 
cacy or tenderness in the movement, we cannot 
see it. 

Sometimes it is not at all clear what emotion- 
al note Is being hit: 

So thin a river it can hardly hold the three boats; 

A child, alone on the skiff not far from the bank. 
Abstractedly, draws a piece of doth through the 

water, 

Wondering when either parent is going to resurface. 
W< cannot be sure that the child’s apathy 1 b as 
uifpopriate as it seems, and do not therefore 
tow whether to laugh or weep. Where, 
totwr, James Fenton's “Chosun” presented 
Korea as random alienness, shifting its details 
nio in order which prevents our establishing 
*ar relations, Kuppner’s aim is less estrang- 
®gihan at first appears. ' 

Sometimes , indeed , the oddity seems merely 
*wked upf. At several points Kuppner repeats 


a quatrain with small variations, perhaps of 
only one word. This establishes the power of 
particulars to redefine their contexts, and may 
remind us of the minute suggestiveness of 
Chinese poetry, but the point need not be 
made more than once. Elegant demonstration 
turns into self-indulgence. The poet's.tone can 
be almost ingratiating in its desire to domesti- 
cate the foreign and to bind it to us with 
humour and sentimentality. The same problem 
besets the aphorisms which punctuate the text. 
“It is more or less impossible to invent flight 
near pagodas" is properly undercut by doubt 
and therefore startling and authoritative, but 
when an enigma is replied to with "Of course, 
there's an obvious answer, but it’s not the right 
one” we feel cheated by a too familiar thought. 

The best poems are at once funny and 
wistful: 

The game has now reached ao exciting stage; 

Both of the players are standing on their chain; 
Screaming out insults about each other’s mother; 

It looks as if a conclusion is within sight. 

It is sad not to understand, but that sadness 
may be a sentimental twinge. 

The stream staggers over the sandy ground; 

The army trudges towards its destination; 

A bird feeds its young in the shelter of some grass; 
The wind blows a mass of fruit rinds towards the 

river. 

This pretends simply to present, but the third 
line solicits more feeling than it earns. The last 
line is evocative but ("a mass”) sketchy, and 
too many of the poems suffer from something 
similar. Serious feeling and acute lyricism 
often fie just beyond the sequence’s range: that 
said, there is much in this book to entertain and 
stimulate. * 

In “Le Cimeti&re marin”, Paul Vafory 
addresses the light: "Je te rends pure A ta place 
premiere: / Regarde-toil" The intimacy of the 
familiar form gives a contemplative hush which 
Herbert Lomas translates thus: "I’ll put you 
back / Intact on your primal proper site. / Just 
look at yourselfl” Just listen to yourself, the 
reader mutters. “Fastidious as I am”, Lomas 
. says incautiously in “With the Pike Behind 
Her”, 'T bend to kiss / Her 'damp forehead,” 
The queasiness here is exactly wrong, telling us 
about the poet and not the old woman who is 
his subject. In the past, he remembers her 
“Making me feel needed without trying”. 
Effortless feeling, feefingless verse. The last 


stanza of this poem aims at a symbolist reso- 
nance: 

And ail the time we’re talking, outside a window 
Some children and a dog or two 
Arc laughing, barking, with a bouncing ball 
In a sunny park, in a bubble of light, all 
Hanging like a bathysphere in the dark blue. 

If the rest had not been so prosily discursive 
this might have come off, but as it is it feels 
tacked on, a gesture towards a different and 
better poem. 

Lomas sometimes gives himself up to an ex- 
tended simile: 

Horses have a sense of humour, but these cows 
Do not. Their slow gait has the float of hopelessness. 
One hoist from the field like an old-age pensioner 
Who's just remembered the loo and plods slow- 

motion. 

The collocation of loo and gas chamber is un- 
fortunate, as the only possible connection is 
facetious. What has lost its meaning? We are 
never told because we are not shown where the 
cow is going. 

Lomas pastoral is, though, preferable to 
Lomas political. “Roses are Blooming in 
Picardy": 

The Sudanese grips his enemy's balls, 

Shrills victory, spits on his paramour's prick, 

And slashes the scrotum, which, conscious, quick, 
Ejaculates in death, as a hanged man falls; 

The victor's semen spurts on the softening genitals. 

"As a hanged man falls" presumably means “ as 
a hanged man ejaculates”: a conscious scrotum 
(talking balls?) is something of a novelty. The 
poet declares his own fastidiousness. He tells 
us at the end of the first poem, “St Martin-in- 
the-Fields", that “A broad white shell of com- 
pleteness / Has widened and cracked: / I’m 
open to sweetness.” I found both claims very 
hard to believe. 

B.C. Leale’s spiky miniatures can also suffer 
from over-explicitness. In “Woman Alone”, 
the last stanza is striking: 

There are still the shimmering fictions 
of requited love 

her bands clasping the shape of a cup 
for the warmth of hands. 

. ; The work is done by the last two, lines. ThO pity 
; is tfafrt the first .two reflect the vacuity of the 
preceding stanza: 

The afternoon is not yet , 
when a white dog will ill with her 
in the silence of the untracked white sand " 
facing the effaced sea. 


Michael O’Neill 

WWtooPER' . .. 

JjffoWfog: New and selected poems. 

*%. Anvil Press. £4.95. ' 

McOLCKIAN 

Vona and foe Rain r 

JwOxford University Press. £4.50.. • 
0W2U962J - .. • 

jtoti of these volumes challenge and fascinate; 
^fohtafo memorably resonant poems. Yet 
pdeti could hardly be less alike, fone: 
J^^s poetic voice remains powerful and 
throughout the changes of style one can 
Scaffo Ufing, a selection of poems from. 
» writing career that spans over thirty: years. 
McOuckian's-ls ever^ mdre inventive 
obscqj'e to Venus arid the & ain than in The 
her first collection. Whatever 
^Jjne she uses Cooper respects its integrity; 
r^tlah frequently delights in reckfoss en- 
^^foriCopper;* imagery is spite and 

^^olej.McGimldan’sislavIshlydecof^tlvej 

^ fo'ArPriv'afo ^ Copper strive*, with 
Wgfoy charged language, to bind 
political . ahd . the personal; 
imgglhatipn : is fantastical, ^ sjglf: 
ifoetiy must do is alettes to 
^hijand; jt- -must be necessary”, Cooper 
E?.- Wfflvfofoatipg ^ay at the centre of 
Teaaingly reflexive, McGuckian 


iiSa f-5 Sjr-Tiw*** i3 ¥ M 


^ - ; ^ay Of. Speaking!’. . 

?? two.wntdrs sjiare At least one theme: the 

^'^ df relatidhship^ between then add 


power”. Cooper thought of her firgf.(unpub- 
lishcd) collection as "war poems from a civi- ; 
Han’s, a woman’s, point pf view" , yet her most 
authentic, early poems ("Eve”, “The Door”, 
"Twins” arid "Obligations”) address personal 
concerns. "Twins" is a lacerating, ultimately 
self-lacerating account of a relationship: "You 
ask for love but what you want is healing, J 
Selfishly, understandably”. But the poet’s 
emotional difficulties are always so angled that 
they point towards wider cultural problems. 
Cooper’s development as a poet is bound up . 
with her growing ability to invest particular- 

experience with larger, often unstated mean- 

■ ing. “The Faithful",- for instance* her. most 

searching poem about being a "rionpartlct- 
parit” in war, is, primarily, ari poet 

haunted in the pre-dawn darkness by A shape 
dissolving and flittering". War entejs m the 

■ third stanza * where the 

vritto foe "po man’s land/ Of sbeet^ to her left. 
;.“The Faithful’* does more than Express i grief; 

■ though j in t be s fo n ^* the p ° el " oft6 "^ 

. ber best when hardest on herself -.remQrse; 

' lessly pMses judgment on her "blameless Ufe v 

: OKjpir’s finest poems bear out the t rufo of a ■ 

passage from *n b > Ad . rie,, J!?^^: 

■/(-Pe^r and Danger^orks of.a; Cpmmpp 

Wpman”): v.. 

■ p™K.nd^r, .be 

-fhreadi" • a look poem in whlijh Cooper takes 
“Threads , a ion» Luxemburg, succeeds 1 

^S^pa^da". With tact : and • 
■ coAawsite 


This is an impression of old age, and "effaced" 
tactfully reminds us of the sea’s symbolic reso- 
nance, but it is too generalized and stale to 
affect us. 

The emotions Lealc treats are as varied as 
one would expect - this is a gathering of many 
years’ work. He can be facile, as in "Alberto 
Giacometti” (an appropriate subject), where 
sustained volcanic imagery, as of the artist’s 
“strata- / shattering lava", is not quite clinched 
by the final "thin / human clinkers lean / fur- 
nace-raw”. At his best, though, he can make 
his tiny forms sing, as in the clerihew "The 
Whale": 

The whale 

is not quite of the same ilk as the snail - 
when a thrush taps it against the side of a ship 
salty and glorious songs flow out over its lip. 

The way the poem's whole release is left to the 
outpouring last Une is masterly. 

But these poems are only miniatures. A 
great many are concerned with artists- Soutine 
and Constable, for instance - and draw too 
much of their life from what we already know. 
"A Photograph Thought to Be of Branwell 
Brontfi" is a marvellous title, but: 

Perched on the church wall 
elegant mauled bird 
In a coat of jet pitied. 

A foot's jauntily set 
on the edge of a grave de- 
fusing it. 

The inversion in the first stanza and the fussy 
lineation of the second are disturbing, but 
more so is the brevity. We must know the story 
of the failed brother to be moved at all , and the 
“mauled bird” makes too direct and sen- 
timental an appeal to us. 

In "A Cato in Barcelona" Leale tells us that 

A poet sits at a tabic 

where a great verba) fabric’s unfinished 

where the lines arc into weathered silence. 

This may remind us of Wordsworth's descrip- 
tion of the Prelude as an ante-chapel, aqd of his 
minor works as "tittle cells, oratories, and 
sepulchral recesses": Wordsworth’s poems, 
though, were related to a central unfinished 
.literary foxt. where Leale’s arc related to the . 
world. Taking the day-to-day as his text, Ueafo 
provides us with toargfoalia; too often merely 
marginal. What We miss to precisely the "great 
verbal fabric” which could not be mistaken for 
how things usually are and would flesh out a. 

. private vision. ’ 


to celebrate, strong in Jane Cooper's recent 
work, finds moving and vital expression In this 
ambitious poem: "Thus passing out of my cell 
in all directions / are fine threads connecting 
me / with thousands of birds and beasts”. 

Medbh McGuckian is sometimes described 
as an "erotic” poet. Certainly her favourite 
properties - rain, sun, moon, tbe seasons - are 
rich in symbolic potential. Yef, in Venus and 
the Balh, she is more compelling as a poet of 
psychological stresses and pressures. McGuck- .• 

' jan writes well, for instance, about antagorpsms 
and doublings within the self , as in "Isba Song" . 
or "The Rising Out” which starts: “My dream . 
sister has gone into my bldod / To kill the poet 
in me before Easter". A security at which she • 
frets and a freedom she views warily are the . 
opposed points round which other poems spin 
their, verbal webs. In * Venus, and the Sun” , n 
. quirky monologidng- voice charts a series 6f 
manoeuvres and recognitions, until, /almost , 
wearily, the speaker (Venus) concludes: “with 
any choice / I’d double-back to the, dullest blue 
of Mars”. Elsewhere, the tensions are more 
overt. “Catching Geese" begins: ‘'Dreaming is : 
after ! decline to sleep i With you”. Through 
the poetn’s subsequent mists of invention/ it's 
: possible ^' glimpse the outllne of a recogniz- 
ably human conflict: “You’re unhappy /.At my 
fern-flsted handshake, I'm unhappy / That my 
' fresh hungef doesn’t block y6ur throat / Like a 
person”. McGucklan’s tone Is braclngly unsen- 
timental, yet shouldn't be mistaken for Indif- 
. ference to pain . When the poem ends, ^ And : 
eveiy sound of you crying could be heard”/it 
•catches foe reader off balance.’ Artifice ana fos- 
tre$$ are suddenly brought into disturbing con- 
' npetiori. More often, though, her poems sepm 
riddling, blurred or opaque, games played by a : 
> sensibility delighting in foe gap between wdfds 


and things. Human qualities are cavalierly and 
knowingly assigned to ^natural” phenomena, 
the risk of sounding coyly self-regarding isn’t 
one she always avoids, as when she refers to; 
"the art of raining, with its oh-so masculine // 
Kisses”. At her best, metaphors and expert-? 
ehce fuse, forming new realities; the visionary 
opening of "Sabbath Park” is an Intriguing ex- 
ample. Venus and the Rain is a gifted collec- 
tion, yet it leaves tbe reader hoping that at‘ 
some stage in this talented poet's career lan- 
guage will serve less as a screen and more as-a 
torch. ■ ‘ / 
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Vision of a Black Rood 


Simon Barrington- Ward 
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Theology in Africa 
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Kwesi A. Dickson's new book. Theology in 
Africa, has a vivid, typically West African 
carved crucifix to illustrate its cover. It is as 
striking as many of the spontaneous liturgies 
and lyrics, sermons and prayers of African 
Christians. It makes the immediate, incontro- 
vertible point that, in spite of sweeping dis- 
missals by both African and European com- 
- mentators, the Christian faith has taken root in 
Africa as firmly as it did in Europe. The figure 
of Christ has dawned in the consciousness of 
African peoples as once in that of the English 
people when "a Dream” (or "a Vision") “of a 
Rood" was written and carved on the “beacn", 
the stone cross at Ruthweli, in the eighth cen- 
tury. 

True, the Western style and heritage of the 
mission-founded churches in Africa imposed 
upon a genuine spiritual movement a heavy 
structure of forms of organization, worship and 
thought, which as Professor Dickson argues in 
this book are inappropriate to contemporary 
Africa. This structure became an aspect of the 
intrusion of an alien way of life. 

But Chrisdan themes and images have 
equally pervaded the intuitive protest, the 
movements still struggling in Africa to fashion 
alternative worlds. In numbers and vitality the 
centre of gravity of world Christianity has been 
claimed to be atu'fting from the West to Africa 
south of the Sahara. Many African Christians, 
still apparently less affected than those in the 
West by the split in modem culture between 
head and heart, seem yet to be able to “think 
their feelings and feel their thoughts". 
Dickson's book sets out to argue that as the 
. Christina gospel Is reinterpreted In. an Afriqan 


There is, however, also a third African 
theology that could be set between the other 
two. That is the so-called Black Theology of 
South Africa. Like the second, it arises spon- 
taneously out of suffering and struggle, though 
it has drawn deliberate inspiration from North 
American sources. As that lonely predecessor, 
John Chilembwe of Rhodesia, had done, 
speakers and writers such as Manas Buthelezi,. 
Allan Boesak or Desmond Tutu seem to look 
consciously to Black American models. They 
owe something too to Latin American libera- 
tion theology. 

The strength and perhaps the real signifi- 
cance of Dickson’s work is that he attempts to 
bring together the first of these types of 
African theologizing with the third. Previously 
African theologians outside South Africa have 
neglected the socio-economic and the political, 
while Black theologians have rejected what 
seemed to them mere romantic archaeology, 
the ornamenting of the status quo. Dickson 
seeks to show how "academic” African theo- 
logians could provide from the past new pat- 
terns of selfhood and society which “in Christ" 
could form a positive goal for the future. 

Unfortunately, the weakness of Dickson's 
work is that, like so many of the theologians he 
writes about, he fails to relate at any depth to 
the second type of African theology. This is 
developing largely outside all the university 
departments and conferences. It is often un- 
written. It is more likely to be danced, sung or 
prophesied. The lack of any feel for this stream 
gives the whole book, despite its claim that 
African, unlike Western, theology covers "the 
whole of life”, a thin, discursive, abstract 
quality. It fails to grapple realistically with 
great modern’ divides which are now probably 
universal. 

This failure undermines the early chapters of 
the book. Two brief surveys, of an African 
world-view and of the impact of colonialism, 
seem to lack an overall understanding of what 


the latter did to the former. A rather fumbling 
account of the Westernized, mission-founded 
churches touches rapidly on huge topics 
without ever putting a finger on the cleavage 
between the urban, middle-class centres of 
authority and the mass of small local congrega- 
tions in the countryside. The central chapter 
skims over what it calls “informal theology” 
(song, dance and sermon) and then the differ- 
ence between indigenization and mere trans- 
lation, to tackle the rapprochement between 
“academic" and Black theology mentioned 
above. 

Dickson exemplifies his own method quite 
successfully when dealing with the Old Testa- 
ment and describing its popularity in African 
churches. African Christian innovators may 
start from an apocalyptic sense of a new world 
coming, but as their movements settle down 
into providing alternative worlds, havens of 
healing and spiritual technology, the Old 
Testament - Canaan as much as Israel, and law 
rather than prophets - offers a good resource. 
This section comes alive partly because it is 
rooted’ in the actual life of the African church 
and partly because its author is an Old Testa- 
ment scholar. 

But with the New Testament his approach is 
less happy. Apart from odd vagaries like want- 
ing a new selection of gospels for Africa - 
presumably including some of the apocryphal 
ones (they would certainly be popular in some 
quarters) - there is a scanty treatment of Paul's 
teaching about the cross, followed by a some- 
what piecemeal application of it to an African 
setting. 

By contrast, what might we have been given 
if instead the author had attempted a survey of 
Christologies actually emerging in present-day 
Africa? They might range from, say, Christ as 
nganga or healer, shaman-like, standing be- 
tween his people and the spirits that would 
afflict them, as in Central and South Africa; 
Christ the cleanser of poisoned relationships 
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Yef once beyond the cover to the content of 
the book, it is hard not to feel a slight sense of 
disappointment. The divide In Western culture 
seems to have bitten deeper into African 
awareness than might at first have appeared. 
Dickson criticizes the .tendency Of African 
, theologians to "mouth theological platitudes 
. picked up in the West” . He argues the need for . 
.. Africans “to express in a vital way what Christ . 
means to them and to do so in and through a 
culturai medium th^t makcs original thinking 
V possible^ ’.Butit seems he himself breathep in 
•• % alien atmosphere, with the very breath he 
1 uses to warn of its dangers* ' . 1 

^There are at least two African theologies, 
^ ^rr^^dn^ perhaps to the two sides of . the 
cultural divide. The first is the more academic. 
'■-It; recalls- the early httempts of . upropled, 
Europeanized African Intellectuals on "the 
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LEWIS THOMPSON 

Mirror to the Light: Reflections on 

consciousness ana experience 

Editeci by Richard Lannoy 

,160pp. Co venture, 23 Chesham St, London 
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Intellectuals on ^the Mysticism is often held to ; be abpye religion 


determine the experience and we can know of 
no experience other than that enshrined in the 
particular description. The book as a whole Is a 
little shy about pressing the implications of 
such, claims. Are mystical experiences purely 
the product of a predetermined, self-induced 
model, or do they correspond to some spiritual 
reality? How may we judge? Granted that the 
Buddhist and the Sufi will not describe their 
experience In a language alien to them, how do 
we evaluate that experience, and how, if at all, 
do its ' various expressions relate to one 
another? Several of the essays, like.H. P. 
Owen's “Experience and Dogma in the Eng- 
lish Mystics”, illustrate how mystics elaborate 
the teachings df their own tradition, but the 
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and thoughts, as in the East Africa, rcvtv.l 
never menitoned in this book; the 
Const, the conqueror bringing healin. 
witch-cleansing power in West Africa- and ' 2 
Black Christ, the God-man sufferteg vSX 
African people. The Kongo liturgies tell of 2 
suffering God. Simon Kimbangu who S 
ed a five-million-strong movement in Zaire 
also not mentioned, in his own story reenacted 
the passion theme in an African mode, 
Black Christ is the figure beloved of some Afri- 
can poets, of missionaries like Arthur Shirley 
Cripps of Northern Rhodesia, of writers lib 
Edward Blyden of West Africa or Gabriel 
Setiloane, whose fine poem is quoted in tMj 
book, with his glimpse of Christ “with holed 
hands / and open side, / like a beast at a sacri- 
fice". But too little is made available here of 
the rich resources in Africa already waiting to 
be released to the world church. 

Given this deficiency, the limitations of the 
last, quite interesting chapter on the reorients, 
tion required of African theological training 
are inevitable. A deeper contextualization is 
needed even for the “theological education by 
extension" now spreading in paits of Africa. 
The kind of action/reflection method that 
could bridge the gap between university or 
even seminary and the mass of ordinary people 
would go further than anything envisaged 
here. ... 

The lack of concreteness in this who(e wort 
has its own deep-laid causes. Western and 
Westernized theologians the world over need 
to take more leaves out of the book of so 
earlier Eastern Christianity. Theology must 
spring again from prayer and praxis. It has to 
unfold, as in its most exciting forms it h» 
already begun to do in Africa, in a setting of 
worship and. of “life in the Spirit”. This Is the 
only way in which the image of Christ can daw 
as much in the consciousness of an African 
singer or carver as in that of the unknewtf 
author of "A Vision of a Rood”. 
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that though “experiences of the samp type 
may be “different in particular ways , 
does not exclude such a cross-cultural type « 
the mystical, and John B. Carman 6ws evi- 
dence of Just such a category In the 
bhakti. Other essays deal with the mirror 
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, Passion of Christ at the centre of Western^ 
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The Library of the late Doris L. Benz was sold 
4 Christie’s, New York, on November 16, the 
pjooee ds of the sale going to the Library of 
Dartmouth College. It was, apart from a num- 
ber of desirable private press books including 
jeveral Ashendene volumes on vellum and a 
Qttset Press Pilgrim’s Progress which realized 
$24,200 against a pre-sale estimate of $5,000- 
7000, essentially a fine collection of English 
Literature. 

A superb copy of Sir Francis Bacon’s The 
Ttow Bookes (1605), the first edition on large 
paper and in the original limp vellum gilt bind- 
bg, went to Quaritch for $29,700, while the - 
janie dealers also bought the first collected 
edition of Shakespeare’s Poems (1640) for 
$11,900 and a first editon of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost (1667), one of apparently only four in 
contemporary bindings, for $24,200. The com- 
mercial drawing power oUiteratilre over his- 
torical material was deafly demonstrated by 
the price, only $5,280, for a poignant assoda- 
tioa copy) Richard Grafton's Abridgement of 
At Chronicles of England (1570) in which Tho- 
mas Howard, fourth Duke of Norfolk, await- 
ing execution in the Tower for high treason in 
June 1572, had inscribed a farewell letter to a 
friend, George Dennye, “good frynd George 
hre well, I have no other tokens to send tny 
fryndes but my bokes . . . 

A first edition of Gray's Elegy (1751) was, 
however, relatively inexpensive at $6,600 as 
ms, at $19,800 to John Fleming, a first edition 
of Keats’s Poems . (1817) with a presentation 
iascription to his fellow-poet and erstwhile 
friend, George Felton Matthews (Matthews 
repiid the gesture with a hostile, review). A 
bnef bat endearing note by Keats to Joseph 
Severn, postmarked June 6, 1818, sold for 
111,000 loan anonymous collector while a one- 
ud+half-page published letter, postmarked 
March 12, 1813, by Shelley to John Williams of 
Ttunadoc, describing his poverty in Dublin 
udukteg in a somewhat peremptory manner 
foratoan, went for $7,700. A first edition, first 
issue of Vanity Pair (1848) with a jokey inscrip- 
tion by Thackeray to Frederick Chapman of 
Chapman and Hall failed suffidently to im- 
press, going for under the estimate at $9,900. A 
presentation copy to hte mother. by R. L. 
Stevenson of the first edition of Underwoods 
(1887), annotated by him with the place of each 
POem’acomposition, was sold for $4,620 and a 
loor-pagc working manuscript of his Scots di- 
dtttpoem, “The Bour-TYee Den", for $6,050. 

Wilde maintained his usual appeal with a 
ty edition of 77ie Happy Prince (1888), a 
Presentation copy to Florence Stoker, wife of 


Bram, selling for $8,580 and a first, limited, 
edition presentation copy of The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol (1898) to Mrs Arthur Stannard, 
the novelist, referred to by Wilde in his inscrip- 
tion as “my good, kind, generous friend ’John 
Strange Winter’”, went for $5,500. 

Critical reappraisal of Kipling influenced 
prices for a good collection of his works. 
Schoolboy Lyrics (1881), the first edition of his 
first book, one of some fifty copies privately 
printed at Lahore by hte parents while he was 
away at school in England, the front cover with 
the title and author's name lettered in ink by 
Kipling himself, made $10,450, while exten- 
sively corrected and revised galley proofs for a 
third publication of his story “At the End of the 
Passage" was sold for $5,500. 

Sotheby's, London, sale of Continental 
Books and Manuscripts held on November 22 
and 23 included two very fine copies of rare 
editions of Boccaccio and Masucdo bound 
together, the ninth edition of the Decamerone 
(Venice, Baptista de Tortis, May 1484) and the 
second edition of the Novelllno (ibid, June 8, 
1484) . The volume was acquired for £55 ,000 by 
Lawrence Witten who, in conjunction with 
Lathrop Harper, also bought for £29,700 a 
volume containing three of the earliest books 
printed in the Netherlands, including one of 
the two earliest works printed in Belgium, 
Dionysius Cartusiensis Speculum conversion Is 
peccalorum (Alost, Johannes de Westphalia 
and Thierry Martens, 1473). The first edition 
of the first printed work on chess, Luis 
Ramirez de Lucena’s Arte de ajedrez (Sala- 
manca, Leonhard Hutz arid Lupus Sanz, 
c.1496 was sold to Quaritch for £9 ,020, while an 
interesting volume of French medieval mystery 
plays printed at Paris by Amoul and Charles 
les Angeliers, 1541 - the same year saw the 
banning of these plays by the French Parle- 
ment on grounds of obscenity - was bought for 
£5,280 by Marlborough Rare Books. 

Cavafy is probably the greatest twentieth- 
century poet in the Greek language; yet a col- 
lection of thirty-eight letters written by him 
between March 1924 and March 1931 to 
Marios Vaiaaos, publisher; of Nea Techni and 
his foremost protagonist in literary Athens, 
with the signed autograph manuscripts of ten 
poems and five folders of poems printed in 
broadside form for distribution to his friends, 
imcomprehensibly failed to sell. Also unsold 
were five autograph letters by foe notoriously 
antisemitic Louis C6Hne, revealing a hitherto 
unknown friendship between himself and a re- 
fugee Jewish professor, Dr Strauss; but foe 
typewritten text, with autograph emendations, 
of do Gaulle’s broadcast to the French nation 
on May 8,' 1945, after Germany’s uncondition- 
al surrender, sold for £8,800 to Sawyer. An 
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early letter to his mother, dated January 12, 
1789, by the ninetecn-year-old Bonaparte, 
poor, sick and hungry at the artillery school at 
Auxonne, showed him already gripped by the 
political condition of France and Europe in the 
months leading up to the Revolution (£7,040 to 
Dreyfus), while a copy of L'Atglon specially 
printed for Sarah Bernhardt and inscribed to 
her in verse by Rostand sold for £3,300 to 
MacNutt. 

An autograph working manuscript of Schu- 
mann’s greatest work for piano solo, the Phati- 
tasie in C major, Op 17, showed Schumann 
havingsecond thoughts about the future title of 
the work as well as its composition. Compris- 
ing twelve pages with numerous emendations, 
alterations and deletions and differing in many 
ways from the final published version, it was 
sold for £88,000 to “Dixon”. A hitherto un- 
documented manuscript of Offenbach’s Les 
Contes d' Hoffmann was acquired by Jacobsen 
for £44,000. Offenbach died before the opera 
was completed and the final version was pre- 
pared by Ernest Guiraud. This manuscript in 
the hand of Offenbach and several of his 
ammanuenses is therefore particularly -in- 
teresting in that it throws light on Offenbach’s 
own earlier ideas which were later omitted 
from Guiraud's version. The same buyer also 
acquired for £16,500 an object of great mustco- 
logical interest, the autograph working manu- 
script of Massenet’s Hirodlade , d Jff ering con- 
siderably from the final publisher .dire, with 
annotations, alterations and corrections, and 
each section dated with the time and place of its 
completion. 

Autograph manuscripts of sketches for ma- 
jor works by Mozart are rare. Here was a one- 
page sketch leaf for the Mass in C Minor, K 
417 A, and other works, with the autograph 
title “Von Fimberl und von Stanzerl” (refer- 
ences to Mozart's father's dog and his own wife 
respectively). It was sold for £19,800 to Park- 
ion. The original second and third oboe parts 
of J. S. Bach’s cantata “Herr Gott, dich loben 
alle wir" , BWV 130, written mainly in the hand 
. of the scribe Christian Gottlob Meissner, but 
extensively annotated and with four additional 
lines of music by Bach himself, were acquired by 
1 Otto Haas for £14,300. The autograph manu- 
script of an early song by Hugo. Wolf, “Wie des 
Mondes abbild zittert", composed when he 
was nineteen, was bought by Jacobsen for 
£6,600. 

The sale included some interesting auto- 
graph letters - one unpublished letter by Falla 
to Debussy made £4,400 to Jacobsen' who also 
paid £2>200 for another letter by Falla to G. 
Jean-Aubry discussing Diaghllev and The 
Three-Cornered Hat and the same price for a 
letter by Ravel also to Jean-Aubry about bis 
ballets Ma Mire I'Oye and Adelaide, Lastly, 
the work of a master In a different musical 
genre, the autograph manuscript of an unpub- 
lished score by Duke Ellington, entitled “To: 
Immaculately Attired Soft Speaking Gentle- 
< man”, was bought for £3,300 by R. James. 
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